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N our recent articles on the state of France we have implied 
a theoretical position, which requires to be expressed 
and defended. We have given a confident opinion, that by 
far the most happy and hopeful practical issue of the crisis 
would have been, that the Count de Chambord should have been 
called by the Assembly to reign as constitutional monarch, in 
conformity with what we understood to be the pledges and 
sanctions conveyed in his various letters and manifestoes.* No 
other practicable solution seemed nearly so favourable as 
this, towards obtaining for the Church and Holy See that per- 
manent influence over French politics, which is the onl 
trustworthy guarantee for order and stability. In addition to 
this primary and indispensable qualification, were to be con- 
sidered the Count’s great personal virtues, which extort admi- 
ration even from his strongest political foes; and the singular 
and unapproachable efficacy of his name, whether as a rallying 
point for the friends of order, or as a bulwark, both against 
anarchy on one hand and a disastrous revival of the Empire on 
the other. 

To our great grief however, as time went on, it became more 
and more manifest, that the Count de Chambord declines to 
accept the position we had hoped might be his; that he will 
not recognize the de facto Government of France as legitimate, 
and accept a constitutional monarchate at its hands; that he 
claims the throne, as his by some kind of right, not only (as 


° Especially those cited ; in the article Kg « Marshal ‘MacMahon’ 8 Government 
of France.”—(Dusiin Review, No. 42, October, 1873.) 
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theologians might say) a right of congruity, but intrinsic, inde- 
feasible, and inalienable. We are well aware that many most 
excellent Catholics sympathize warmly with his claim; and 
(if they honour us by reading our pages) we will pay 
all possible attention to whatever they may urge against us. 
But to us (we are bound to state frankly) any such claim on 
the Count’s part seems not only destitute of all foundation, 
but, if carried to its legitimate results, extremely mischievous 
in tendency. We think we ought not to take up a position, 
which will be felt as painful by many of those whom we 
most respect, without stating expressly the grounds on 
which it rests. We will begin our article then, by setting forth 
that doctrine, on the origin and authority of civil government, 
which we understand to be the true and Catholic doctrine; we 
will next argue that, consistently with this doctrine, the Count de 
Chambord has no claim of right (so to speak) whatsoever to 
the throne of France, whether as absolute or constitutional King; 
and lastly, we will consider various particulars in regard to the 
Holy Father’s civil princedom, which will be found to have an 
intimate connection with the earlier part of our article. 

We have written before now on what may be called the 
theology of civil government, but it has been on a different 
portion of that theology. Thus in the first number of our New 
Series we considered “ the intrinsic end of civil government” ; 
and we arrived at the conclusion that, although security of 
person and property is its sole primary end, yet the civil 
governor acts more laudably and more acceptably to God, in 
proportion as, under due conditions,* he labours both for the 
spiritual and the temporal well-being of the people. In 
writing that article, we avowedly abstained from consider- 
ing the indirect temporal power possessed by the Holy 
See over Christian sovereigns. We abstained from this 
consideration—not because we ourselves disbelieved the ex- 
istence of that power—but because we did not see clearly that 
we should at that period act opportunely by starting the dis- 
cussion. From the time however when Pius IX. denounced 
the 24th proposition of the Syllabus as among “ the principal 
errors of our age,” it became evident that the Holy See desired 
the matter to be discussed, though of course with all care and 
circumspection. Accordingly i in “April, 1872, when we found 
that no less eminent a writer than F, Liberatore set forth 
plainly the Church’s full doctrine on the subject, we felt our- 
selves safe under the shadow of his name, in n_ exhibiting that 

ind By the term “ wales es ovules ” we mean to express that his 
efforts for their spiritual well-being ought to be from first to last conducted 
under the Church’s guidance. 
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doctrine as clearly as we could and dwelling on its great 
importance. 

We are now however to consider the theology of civil 
government ina different point of view and one which logically 
takes precedence of the other two. We are to inquire who is 
the civil governor: we are to examine the principles which 
determine (1) in whom at any given moment is vested the 
sovereignty of any given stat:; and (2) by what right such 
sovereignty is so vested. At the present time—when political 
revolutions are so rife, and anarchical principles so widely pre- 
valent,—there are few speculative questions which possess 
greater practical importance. 


As it might possibly be supposed that our disparagement 
of the Count de Chambord’s claims implies some tendency 
towards the principles of sedition and revolution, it will be 
better perhaps at starting to guard against any such miscon- 
ception. We will venture to say there is no man living, who 
more utterly detests the anarchical spirit, or who holds a 
stronger doctrine on the obedience due from citizens to their 
legitimate sovereign, than we do. Asa testimony of our loyalty 
on this head—and also for the instruction and edification of 
our readers—we will give textually Gregory XVI.’s definition 
of Catholic doctrine on the subject in the “ Mirar’ Vos,” 
supplementing it by a similar. definition of Pius IX. 
These definitions indeed, we may also add, will bear a 
not unimportant part in our argument. But we will 
make one preliminary observation. There is no Catholic 
writer of any school who doubts, that the very same 
submission and obedience which is due to a_ sovereign 
monarch, is also due to a sovereign body, be it aristo- 
cratical or democratical ;- that a Russian e. g. owes no greater 
obedience to his Emperor, than a citizen of the United 
States owes to President and Congress when acting in accord- 
ance with the Constitution.* We shall therefore commonly 
adopt the word “ sovereign,” as our translation of the Pontifical 
word “ princeps”; intending to include under that word, 





* “Triplex potest esse regimen reipublicee humane: monarchicum, 
unius principis supremi qui sit una singularis persona; aristocraticum, 
unius supremi concilii seu tribunalis ex pluribus optimatibus coacti; et 
democratia, per totius populi suffragia ; qui tres modi simplices sunt : ex 
iis autem possunt alii componi, qui vel duos illorum vel etiam omnes par- 
ticipent, que gubernationes mistz solent appellari. Potest igitur principatus 
politicus vel per se et precis> considerari ut potestas quedam suprema 
regendi civiliter rempublicam, ... vel prout determinatus ad aliquam 
regiminis speciem ex his quas numeravimus.” — Suarez’s “ Defensio,” 
1. 3, ¢. ii. p. 4. 
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not only sovereign persons, but sovereign bodies. And in 
placing before our readers Gregory XVI.’s pronouncement, 
we will beg them to remember (what we have often pointed 
out) his unequivocal declaration in the “ Singulari nos,” that 
the words we are to quote contain an ex cathedra definition, on 
“the subjection due to the” civil “ powers.” In other words, 
the general doctrine which follows claims to be received by 
every Catholic with absolute and unreserved assent, as infallibly 
defined by the Holy See. 


But whereas (pronounces Greg. XVI.) we have heard that in popularly 
distributed writings certain doctrines are promulgated, whereby due fidelity 
and submission to sovereigns are overthrown, and the fire of rebellion every- 
where kindled, especial care must be taken lest peoples thereby deceived 
be led from the path of right. Let all observe that (according to the 
Apostle’s admonition) “there is no power except from God ; and existent . 
powers are ordained by God. Therefore he who resists the power resists 
God’s ordinance, and those who resist incur damnation.” Wherefore both 
divine and human laws ery out against those, who labour by the basest 
machinations of revolt and sedition to set at nought their fidelity to their 
sovereigns and precipitate them from power. 

And it was evidently for this very reason—viz. lest they should pollute 
themselves by such foul sin (tanta turpitudine)—that the early Christians, 
even while persecution was raging, are known to have coriferred great service 
both on the Emperors and on the security of the Empire. And they most 
clearly proved this—not only by fidelity in accurately and promptly per- 
forming all things commanded of them which were not contrary to their 
religion, but by bravery also and by shedding their blood in battle. “ Chris- 
tian soldiers,” says Augustine, “ obeyed the unbelieving Emperor; but when 
it came to the cause of Christ, they acknowledged no Emperor except Him 
who is in heaven. They distinguished between their Eternal and their 
temporal Lord ; and at the same time for the sake of their Eternal Lord 
they subjected themselves to their temporal.” These maxims the uncon- 
quered martyr Maurice, the chief of the Theban legion, had placed before 
his eyes, when (as S. Eusebius relates) he thus answered the Emperor : 
“ We are your soldiers, oh Emperor, but also (as we freely confess) the slaves 
of God : and now not even the supreme necessity of life has driven us into 
rebellion. We have our arms in our hands ; and yet we resist not, because 
we have thought it better to die than toslay.” Which fidelity of the ancient 
Christians towards their sovereigns shines forth more brightly, if we consider 
with Tertullian that the Christians of that time “were not deficient in 
numbers or strength, had they chosen to play the part of declared enemies. 
. . . Weare of yesterday,” he says, “and we have filled your whole land ; 
your cities, islands, fortresses, municipalities, your very camp, your tribes, 
decuries, palaces, senate, forum. To what war should we have been unequal 
or unready, even had we been unequal in force, we who so willingly en- 
counter death, were it not that according to our rule of life it is more lawful 
to be slain than to slay? Ifso great a multitude of men as we are had 
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broken away from you into some remote corner of the earth, the loss of 
so many citizens (of whatever kind you may account them) would have 
shamed your Empire and punished it by the very loss of numbers. Beyond 
doubt you would have heen shocked at your solitude ; you would have 
sought for subjects to govern; there would have remained to you more 
enemies than citizens ; whereas now you have fewer, on account of the mul- 
titude of Christians.” 

These bright examples of immovable subjection to sovereigns, which come 
necessarily from the most holy precepts of the Christian religion, condemn the 
detestable insolence and wickedness of those who, heated with reckless and 
unbridled desire of lawless liberty, labour to overthrow and eradicate all 
the rights of sovereignties ; and who assuredly will introduce real slavery 
among peoples, under the pretext of liberty. To this point tended the most 
wicked ravings and machinations of Valdenses, Beguards, Wickliffites, and 
other such children of Belial, who were the filth and ignominy of mankind, 
and were on that account deservedly anathematized by this Apostolic See. 
For no other end indeed do these miscreants exert all their strength, except 
that they may with Luther congratulate themselves on being “ free from 
every restraint” ; and for the sake of more easily and quickly attaining this 
end, they most audaciously perpetrate every enormity. 


Pius IX. has more than once laid down the same doctrine. 
Thus in his inaugural Encyclical :-— 


Labour to inculcate on the Christian people due obedience and subjection 
to sovereigns and powers : teaching (according to the Apostle’s admonition) 
“that there is no power except from God; that those who resist the 
power, resist God’s ordinance and so incur damnation” ; and therefore that 
the precept of obeying the [civil] power can by no one be violated without 
sin [citra piaculum], unless anything be haply commanded which is opposed 
to the Laws of God and the Church. 


In several other of his Acts the same doctrine is set forth ; 
and its contradictory is condemned in the Sixty-third Proposition 
of the Syllabus. 

These Pontifieal declarations cannot be too constantly in the 
mind of Catholic citizens. There are various external marks, 
by which a good Catholic is known. He is known by being a 
good son, husband, father, friend; he is known by being just 
and upright in his commercial and social relations ; he is known 
again by his loyal devotion and obedience to the Church and 
to the Holy See, both in matters primarily spiritual, and 
in matters indirectly spiritual though primarily within the 
temporal sphere. But no less characteristically is he known, 
by his profound obedience to his legitimate civil sovereign, 
wherever that sovereign’s commands are consistent with God’s 
Law; by his stern disapproval of every attempt to bring the 
sovereign into discredit, except indeed when such discredit is 
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necessary for a due appreciation of the prerogatives of Christ 
and His Church; by the utter detestation with which he 
regards every machination tending to promote sedition and 
revolt. He wages an irreconcilable warfare against anarchists 
and revolutionists, regarding them as among the basest, the 
most odious, the most contemptible of mankind. 

But in proportion as this deference is strictly due to every 
civil sovereign as to God’s minister on earth,—in that very 
proportion it is important that such obedience be paid to its true 
object ; that it should be offered to the legitimate, and not to 
some putative sovereign. There have been occasions doubtless, 
in which it is a matter of much difficulty to decide where the 
legitimate authority is vested ; but it seems to us, that through- 
out far the greater part of Europe at this moment there is no 
difficulty whatever in the matter, if we do but bear in mind 
admitted theological principles. It is well known that, on all 
those matters which concern the origin and rights of civil 
sovereignty, Suarez represents the large majority of theologians ; 
but it is often alleged that Bossuet teaches a fundamentally 
different doctrine. For ourselves however we cannot find any 
substantial difference whatever between Bossuet and Suarez ; 
though no doubt they sometimes delineate the same doctrine 
with very different colouring. At all events we are quite 
certain that there is no argument on which we are going to 
rest our case, which would not commend itself tc one of these 
theologians as fully as to the other. 

We begin then with setting forth, as the basis of our reason- 
ing, what we apprehend to be in substance the one Catholic 
doctrine, on the origin and rights of civil sovereignty. We shall 
set forth this doctrine in the shape which Suarez gives to it: 
corroborating our statements in foot-notes, as we proceed, by 
passages from that theologian ; and supplemeuting those pas- 
sages by one or two extracts from Bossuct. We begin as 
follows :— . 

In every country there is no inconsiderable number of dis- 
orderly inhabitants, who detest restraint and detest the civil ruler 
for imposing it ; while the far larger population consists of law- 
abiding men, who look up to the institution of civil government 
with warmest gratitude and attachment, as guarding them from 
external violence and protecting their persons and property. 
In Suarez’s time whoever looked round the civilized world 
would have seen, that in almost every country there was one 
and one only supreme authority, directly exercising this func- 
tion ; one and one only supreme authority, to which the orderly 
looked for protection, and which the disorderly as such hated and 
resisted. He would have said that this authority—be it indi- 
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vidual king, or aristocratic, or democratic, or mixed body—was 
known by the very fact we mention to be legitimate sove- 
reign.* 

How would he reason in defence of this thesis ? 

Firstly, that civil government in itself has been instituted 
by God and has His authority, is sufficiently proved by the 
circumstance, that without civil government men would have to 
remain in a permanent and irremediable state of barbarism and 
anarchy ; and that such a state is more fearfully disastrous— 
more profoundly injurious to man’s highest religious and tem- 
poral interests—than words can adequately describe.t That 
which human nature absolutely and peremptorily requires, must 
have been intended and must be sanctioned by the Author of 
human nature. 

Secondly, nothing is more easily supposable, than that God 
should have directly vested the sovereignty over some given 
nation in some person or some aristocratic or democra- 
tical body, directly designated by Himself; just as He has so 
vested the spiritual sovereignty over the Church. But if any 
writers wish to maintain that He has done this—we never 
heard of any such writers—they would of course have to 
adduce some historical proof of their allegation. We need 


* There is only one case (as far as we can see) in which Suarez would deny 
that sovereigns, acting as such and accepted by the people as such, are known 
by that fact to be legitimate. He imposes very stringent conditions, in 
order that he who has been legitimate sovereign can be rightly regarded as a 
tyrant and rightfully be resisted. Suppose then that some people (how- 
ever unanimously) resisted their legitimate sovereign on insufficient grounds 
wnd expelled him by force,—no one, under such circumstances, whom (how- 
ever unanimously) they might place on the seat of power, would on that 
account become their legitimate sovereign. It is admitted however by 
Bossuet himself, that in the course of time—after due length of peaceful pos- 
session—the new government may become legitimate. “On voit par la 
que, pour le bien de la paix et pour la stabilité des choses humaines, les 
royaumes, fondés d’abord sur la rébellion, dans la suite sont regardés comme 
devenus légitimes ; ou par la longue possession, ou par les traités et la re- 
connoissance des rois précédens” (“Politique tirée de l’Ecriture,” liv. ix. 
prop. iv. exemple iv.) We may as well however explain, that we have 
little or no concern with this question in our present article. 

t+ “Non potest communitas hominum sine justitia et pace conservari ; 
neque justitia et pax, sine gubernatore qui potestatem priecipiendi et coer- 
cendi habeat, servari possunt : ergo in humana civitate necessarius est prin- 
ceps politicus, qui illam in officio contineat.”—‘ Defensio,” ]. 3, ¢c. i. n. 3. 

“Omnia que sunt de jure nature sunt a Deo ut Auctore nature : sed 
principatus politicus est de jure nature ; ergo est a Deo ut Auctore nature. 
. . » Et cim sit necessarius ad conservationem humane socictatis quam ipsa 
humana natura appetit, etiam hoc titulo est ex jure naturali talem potentiam 
exigente, Igitur sicut Deus, qui est Auctor nature, est etiam Auctor juris 
naturalis, ita etiam est Auctor hujus primatis et potestutis” (ib. n. 6). 
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hardly say that (putting aside the case of ancient Judaism) 
there is no vestige nor even pretence of such proof.* 

It remains therefore, thirdly, that God has placed the 
sovereignty provisionally in the hands of the people, to be by 
them vested in such supreme authority as they may choose.t 
Consider then such an _ established and accepted govern- 
ment, as that above mentioned : that person or organized body, 
which is de facto accepted by the people, and which peaceably 
exercises supreme authority, is the legitimate sovereign. It 
rested with the people to vest that authority where they might 
please, and they have vested it there. We have already suffi- 
ciently explained that, when we thus speak, we are by no means 
including any case in which a legitimate sovereign exists, who 
has been expelled from power on insufficient ground ; but we are 
considering only those immeasurably more frequent cases, in 
which there is no such rival claimant of sovereignty. 


* “Si necessaria esset [ad legitimam politicam potestatem] specialis Dei 
donatio et concessio non connexa cum naturd, non posset sola ratione natu- 
rali de illa constare, sed opus esset ut per revelationem hominibus manifes- 
tetur ut de illd certi esse possent : quod tamen falsum est” (I. 3, c. ii. n. 5). 

+ On this turning-point of the argument, we give Suarez’s words at some- 

what greater length, italicizing a clause here and there :—“ Atque hine etiam 
evidens est. . . potestatem hanc priecisé spectatam, ut est ab Auctore nature 
quasi per naturalem consecutionem, non esse in und persona neque in aliqua 
peculiari communitate sive optimatum sive quorumcunque ex populo, quia ex 
natura rei solum est hec potestas in communitate quatenus ad illius con- 
servationem necessarium est, et quatenus per dictamen rationis naturalis 
ostendi potest. Sed ratio naturalis soliim ostendit esse necessarium in totd 
communitate et non in und persona vel senatu. Ergo, prout est immediate & 
Deo, soliim intelligitur esse in totd communitate non in aliqua parte ejus. 
. . . Et ratio est manifesta: quia ex vi rationis naturalis non potest excogitari 
ratio, cur hee potestas determinetur ad unam personam vel ad certum nume- 
rum personarwm infra totam communitatem, magis quam ad alium : ergo ex 
vi naturalis concessionis soliim est immediaté in communitate. ... Quod usus 
ipse confirmat : nam propterea diverse provincie: vel nationes diversos etiam 
gubernationis modos deament 3 et nulla illarum contra rationem naturalem 
aut contra immediatam Dei institutionem operatur. . . . 

“ Ex quibus tandem concluditur, nullwm regem vel monarcham habere vel 
habuisse (secundiim ordinariam Jegem) immediaté 4 Deo vel ex divina insti- 
tutione politicum principatum, sed mediante humand voluntate et institu- 
tione. Hoc est ‘egregium theologiz axioma,’ non per irrisionem, 
ut Rex protulit, sed veré ; quia rect? intellectum verissimum est, et ad intel- 
ligendos fines et limites civilis potestatis maxime necessarium ” (c. ii. nn. 7, 10). 

Bossuet is not less explicit. “Civile imperium generatim tantiim traditum 
est [& Deo]; et hominum arbitrio forma relicta, sive illa monarchica, sive 
aristocratica, sive popularis foret.”—“ Defensio Declarationis,” 1. 1, c. 3. 

ft “Sepius contingit occupari regnum aliquod per bellum injustum ; quo 
feré modo clariora orbis imperia amplificata fuere. Et tune quidem in 
principio non acquiritur regnum nec vera potestas, cium titulus justitize desit : 
successu verd temporis contingit, ut populus liberé consentiat, vel ut a suc- 
cessoribus regnum bona fide prescribatur; et tune cessabit tyrannis, et 
incipiet verum dominium et regia potestas” (1. 3, c. ii. n. 20). 
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Now, in these days of anarchy and revolution, there is an 
objection, which will at once be earnestly urged by many right- 
minded persons against the apparent bearing of this doctrine. 
It is simply a sanction, they will say, of rebellion and resist- 
ance; it represents the sovereign as a mere delegate of the 
people; and if he is their delegate, they may at their will 
revoke such delegation. Here is that very tenet about the 
rights of man and the lawfulness of rebellion, which has been 
denounced by the Holy See with such singular and deserved 
severity of language. 

Suarez expressly replies to this objection; which had been 
raised indeed by James I. of England, against whom he was 
writing. Doubtless, had he lived in such times as these, he 
would have coloured his answer much more vividly, and de- 
veloped it at far greater length; but, as a matter of argument, 
it is abundantly sufficient. The people have not delegated 
power over themselves to their sovereign ; they have ¢ransferred 
it to him.* Now there cannot be imagined a proposition more 
monstrous and subversive of all order, than that rights once 
conceded can be revoked at the pleasure of the conceder. 
Suarez instances (c. ii. a. 14) the case of property. No one 
will allege that, ordinarily speaking, it is God Himself who has 
immediately conferred this or that possession on this or that 
person ; but neither will any Catholic on that account dream of 
denying that the rights of property are sacred and inviolable. 
And what would be said by any sane man of the principle, 
that every one, who has conferred on another a gift, may for 
ever afterwards at pleasure revoke it? ‘The doctrine of theo- 
logians is denounced, forsooth, because it is alleged to issue 
legitimately in an anarchical and revolutionary conclusion. 
Yet at last all which can be said is, that if you combine their 
doctrine with a certain monstrous and detestable premiss, the 
two taken together issuc in a certain monstrous and detestable 
conclusion. We need hardly say, that the monstrous and 
detestable conclusion is due, not to Suarez’s minor, but to the 
monstrous and detestable major. 

It may be asked indeed by way of rejoinder, how it can be 
shown that the people have transferred, and not merely dele- 
gated, power over themselves to their sovereign. Suarez does 
not directly answer this question; but he has given abundant 
materials for answering it. What reason does he give for his 
thesis, that the people have a right of nominating their so- 
vereign? On the one hand—so he argues—unless sovereign 





* ¢ iii, nm. 2. We shall presently have a little question to ask on the 
propriety of this word “ transferred.” 
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authority somewhere exist, the people are inevitably a prey to 
the direst spiritual and temporal calamities: God therefore, in 
creating them, must have also instituted civil sovereignty ; 
because that which human nature indispensably and peremp- 
torily requires, must be instituted by the Author of nature. On 
the other hand, He has not by direct and cognizable interven- 
tion vested that authority in any given man or organized body 
of men; and He must therefore have authorized and com- 
manded the people to provide for their own necessities. They 
have not only the right therefore, but are under the obliga- 
tion, of accepting and submitting themselves to some sovereign 
authority. Now let this obvious remark be carefully con- 
sidered. That very need, on which Suarez’s whole argument 
is based, would remain utterly unsupplied, if there only existed 
a temporal and provisional sovereignty, revocable at any mo- 
ment by popular tumult and insurrection. The spiritual 
and temporal evils endured by the people would hardly be less 
grievous under this purely temporary and provisional sove- 
reignty, than they would- be were there no sovereignty at all. 
In real truth, the people at no time possess the sovereignty ; 
because it is a contradiction in idea, that an unorganized body 
can exercise sovereign power. What they do possess in their 
primitive condition, is the right of appointing (and the consequent 
duty of submitting themselves to) a sovereign. 

For this reason we would with very great deference suggest a 
question, whether Suarez is entirely correct in the following 
remark: “ A difference,”’ he says (c. ii. n. 8), “is greatly to 
be observed” between democracy on the one hand and all other 
forms of government on the other, “ because monarchy and 
aristocracy could not have been introduced without some posi- 
tive institution, whether divine or human. . . . But democracy 
could exist without any positive institution. ... because natural 
reason itself declaresthatsupreme political powcris derived (sequi) 
natarally from the perfect human community ; and because, by 
force of the same reason, supreme power belongs to the whole 
community, unless by a new institution it be transferred to some 
other” sovereign. Now we cannot ourselves see, that demo- 
cracy is in any sense more immediately from God, than 
monarchy or aristocracy. Take the most extreme form of 
democratical government which is even imaginable : suppose 
there to be a state so smail, that all the adult citizens (male and 
female) can assemble in one time and place; and then further 
suppose that, when thus assembled, they exercise sovereignty 
by a majority of votes. Yet at last the majority of votes is 
not “the whole community.’ What reason is there for 
thinking, that God has immediately conferred on every 
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majority a right of binding the minority? Surely none what- 
ever. We do not understand how anyone can even intelligibly 
say that in any given case a Government is appointed by “the 
whole community,” except either in the sense that the said 
Government is in peaceful possession, or else that it has been 
nominated by so vaSt a majority of all classes as shall suffice to 
represent morally the whole community.* But monarchies and 
aristocracies may be in peaceful possession, or may be nomi- 
nated by what is morally the whole community, no less than 
democracies themselves; and it cannot therefore be said (so we 
would submit) that democracies possess any kind of divine right, 
which is not equally possessed by other forms of government. 

And for the same reason, we have some difficulty in Suarez’s 
word “transfer.” We do not see how the people can be said 
to have “ transferred” sovereignty ; because we do not see how 
they can be said, even in their ideally primitive state, ever to 
have possessed it. 

Now if this little qualification be made in Suarez’s doctrine 
—and it does seem to us an undeniably legitimate qualification 
—we cannot find (as we said before) any substantial difference 
whatever between his view and Bossuct’s. In the passage we 
shall now proceed to quote, Bossuet is assailing Jurieu, the 
Protestant minister, who seems to have claimed for the people 
a permanent right of insurrection. We will italicize a few 
passages : and one particularly, in which we understand Bossuct 
to be expressly stating his substantial agreement with such 
writers as Suarez. 


M. Jurieu has imagined that the people are naturally sovereign ; or (as he 
expresses it) that they naturally possess the sovereignty, because they give it 
to whom they please. Now this is to go wrong at the very foundation, and 
mistake the meaning of words. For if you look at men as they are by 
nature and previously to established government, you will find nothing but 
anarchy ; or, in other words, you find in all men a barbarous and savage 
liberty, in which every man can claim everything and also dispute every- 
thing ; in which all men are constantly on their guard, and therefore in con- 
tinual war, against all men ; where reason has no power, because every one 





* We do not maintain (be it observed) that every government, which is in 
peaceful possession, is legitimate sovereign ; because (as we have explained) 
there may be a legitimate adverse claimant. We do however say, that any 
government, which is in peaceful possession, is thereby shown to be authorized 
by “the whole community.” But then we would add, that when the whole 
community has authorized one sovereign, it has lost its right for a time 
(unless there be exception in some very extreme instances) of authorising 
another, Nor indeed is this the only way in which it may lose its right of 
appointing its own sovereign; it may lose that right, e.g., by being con- 
quered in a war, which on its adversary’s part was a just one. This is 
expressly dwelt on both by Suarez and by Bossuet. 
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calls his momentary passions by the name of reason ; where natural law itself is 
without force, because reason is without force ; where, consequently, there is 
neither property, nor dominion, nor happiness, nor even assured rest, nor in 
fact any right except that of the strongest : nay, it is not even known who is 
the strongest, because every one in turn may become strongest, in proportion 
as a larger or smaller number of men are impelled bf their passions to com- 
bine on one side or the other. . . Now to imagine with M. Jurieu that the 
people in such a state possess sovereignty, is to imagine a government antece- 
dent to all government, and to contradict one’s self in terms. So far from the 
people in that state being sovereign, those who are in that state cannot be 
called a people at all. In such a state there may be families, though badly 
governed and badly protected ; there may be a crowd, an unformed mass of 
individuals, a confused multitude. But there can be no people : because 
the idea of a people supposes some uniting influence ; some regulated con- 
duct ; some established right : whereas this can never be the case with men, 
until they begin to move from that miserable condition, from anarchy. 

And yet it is from the bosom of that anarchy that all the different forms 
of government have arisen ; monarchy, aristocracy, popular government, and 
the rest. And this is what has been meant by those who have said that all 
kinds of legitimate power came originally from the multitude or from the 
people. But it cannot be inferred from this, as M. Jurieu infers, that the 
people as sovereign have distributed powers to each one [who possesses 
them]: for in order that this should be so, it would be necessary that a so- 
vereign and organized people should already exist ; which, as we have seen, 
was not the fact. Neither must we imagine that sovereignty or public 
power is, as it were, an existing thing, which a person must have before he can 
give it. No: it is formed and results from the cession of individuals ; whence 
it comes to pass that, wearied by a state of things in which all the world is 
master and yet no one is master, they have allowed themselves to be per- 
suaded to renounce, in favour of some government on whose appointment they 
can agree (un gouvernement dont on convient), that right of theirs * which 
puts everything into confusion, and that liberty of theirs which is a terror 
to all the world. If M. Jurieu likes to call by the name of “ sovereignty ” 
that savage liberty which they abandon in yielding to the law and the 
magistrate, he cannot be prevented from doing so. But to use such lan- 
guage is simply to confuse the whole subject ; for it is to confound with 
sovereignty the liberty which exists in a state of anarchy. Now such liberty 
not only is not sovereignty—it is the very thing which destroys sovereignty. 
Where all the world is independent, sovereignty is non-existent. (Cinquitme 
avertissement sur M. Jurieu, n. 49.) 


This seems to us a truly noble passage; and we are sure our 
readers will not complain of its length. They will see that (as 





* We do not think Bossuet would allow, and certainly we should not, 
that individuals have any “right” to remain in a state of anarchy, if they 
can obtain a moderately good sovereign which the community will accept. 
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we have said) there is no substantial difference of doctrine 
whatever, between Bossuet and Suarez, on the origin and funda- 
mental right of sovereignty ; nor is there (we may add), to the 
best of our knowledge, between any one Catholic theologian and 
any other. Bossuet indeed lays down in so many words, as a 
truth which “ no one denies,” that “ the power of kings is not 
in such sense derived from God, but that it is also derived from 
the consent of peoples.”* And thus Lord R. Montagu, in the 
volume which we have named at the head of our article, speaks 
of ours as the one admitted Catholic doctrine. ‘‘ Catholics say 
that the designation of the person or persons who are to rule 
depends upon some precedent human act ; but that God then 
confers authority on that person. . . . There is therefore a divine 
authority in every form of legitimate rule or government”? (p. 
374). Again: ‘ When a society is first formed, the authority 
is soon seen to be in that man who is able, whether by valour, 
by intellect, or by strength, to benefit the society the most. Not 
that the ability is itself the authority, nor does it give the 
right to command; but it is the reason why the people are 
sure, by acclamation, to recognize that man as formed to be 
their leader” (p. 363). Once more: “ Every power is of God. 
It is no matter how the power has come into the hands of the 
ruler ; it is always the delegation of God’s authority ” (p. 398). 
This last sentence is, we must admit, somewhat too broadly 
expressed ; but it states what we understand to be substantially 
the one true and accepted Catholic doctrine. 

There is no doubt one important difference between the two 
Catholic schools, as represented respectively by Suarez and 
Bossuet ; viz., in respect of a tyrant, and the right of re- 
sisting him by force, which the former affirms to reside in the 
people. But we need not pursue this point of difference, as it 
does not at all affect the argument of our present article. 
There are two particulars however of Suarez’s doctrine on 
tyranny, which do require our express mention. In the first 
place, whereas he holds that in certain most rare and extreme 
cases he who was once sovereign may lose his sovereign rights 
by tyranny, yet Suarez does not base this upon the prin- 
ciple, that the people can withdraw any right which they have 
once given. What he says is, that they never intended to give 
a right, which should extend to such extreme cases.t Secondly, 





* “Defensio Declarationis,” 1. 4, c. xxi. We are indebted for this quota- 
tion to the Abbé Godard (p. 95). These are Bossuet’s words : “ Nihil mora- 
mur in id quod capite iv Anonymus urget multis, regu potestatem non ita 
esse & Deo quin sit 4 populorum consensu : que nemo negaverit.” 

+ “Si rex legitimus tyrannicé gubernet et regno nullum aliud subsit reme- 
dium ad se defendendum nisi regem expellere et deponere, poterit respublica 
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Suarez distinguishes (as of course all theologians do) between 
“a tyrant in title’”’—that is, one who was never legitimate 
sovereign at all, and has possessed himself of the kingdom by 
sheer wrongful foree—and “a tyrant merely in administra- 
tion.” ‘To this we add, on our own part, that a tyrant in title, 
if at the time of his unjust aggression he was a member of the 
body politic, must of necessity, by the very force of terms, be a 
rebel as well as a tyrant: because he has resisted by force of 
arms the legitimate sovereign placed over him. 

One further remark in completing this part of our subject. 
The whole theory we have set forth implies of course, that God, 
when He so pleases, can confer the sovereignty by direct and 
cognizable intervention on some person or organized body ; as 
he did in fact on Saul. Instances of this kind are adduced by 
Bossuet (“ Politique,” &c., 1.7, a.6, prop. 2). We need hardly add 
that, in such a case, the sovereign derives his (or its) legitimate 
authority exclusively from God, and in no way from popular 
assent. We will call these “divine” sovereignties, because 
they are established by God’s direct and cognizable inter- 
vention; whereas ‘ human” de jure sovereignties—though they 
possess of course God’s emphatic sanction,—nevertheless imme- 
diately derive their existence from the people. And so,—if 
God by direct and cognizable intervention established some 
hereditary sovereignty,—each successive monarch of the line 
would enjoy a “ divine” sovereignty, in no way emanating from 
the people or dependent on their choice. 

These are what we take to be the fundamental principles of 
Catholic doctrine, in regard to civil government generally ; and 
we are now able to explain the point of our present ‘argument. 
We have already more than once mentioned, that the sovereignty 
need not be vested in a person; on the contrary, that it 
may be vested in some body of men, acting together according 
to those fixed mutual relations which are called a political con- 
stitution. This is not only a matter of the plainest and most 
elementary common sense, but is taught expressly by theo- 
logians of every school. Now, in this nineteenth century, the 
large majority of civilized nations are so governed; they are 
governed, we say, not by an absolute monarch, but by some 
body organized according to some definite constitution. Take 
Great Britain e.g. It would be talking like a baby, to say in 
serious argument that the Monarch is sovereign: no; the 


tota, publico et communi consilio civitatum et procerum, regem deponere: tum 
ex vi juris naturalis, quo licet vim vi repellere ; tum quia semper hic casus, ad 
propriam reipublicz conservationem necessarius, intelligitur exceptus in 
primo illo foedere quo respublica potestatem suam in regem transtulit ” (1. 6, 
ec. iv. n. 15), 
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sovereignty is manifestly vested in Monarch, Lords, and Com- 
mons, acting on those fixed mutual relations, which are esta- 
blished by the British Constitution.* In popular language no 
doubt the Queen is often called Sovereign ; but to press this 
fact in argument, would be to build science on a pun. Suppose 
some one gravely argued thus: “In the House of Commons, 
the Speaker is sole arbiter of order: but at this particular 
period in the debate, Mr. Gladstone is the speaker; and there- 
fore, at this particular period in the debate, Mr. Gladstone is 
the sole arbiter of order.’ Not less absurd would be the 
argument: “ Queen Victoria is Sovereign; therefore English- 
men are bound to obey her behests, without considering 
whether those behests have been sanctioned by Lords and 
Commons.” Of course the fallacy will never exhibit itself in 
so obvious a shape as this; because Queen Victoria, than whom 
a more constitutional monarch never sat upon a throne, does 
not dream of issuing such behests. But in a subtler shape this 
fallacy is not only often enough admitted, but has caused a 
very great deal of most mischievous confusion.+ 

In order to set forth more clearly what we mean—we will 
make a sapposition, which might possibly be thought dis- 
respectful to a living august personage, were it not so gro- 
tesquely in opposition to existent facts. We will suppose that 
—things otherwise being much as they are—some Prince of 
Wales were to grow up, with intense sympathy for absolute 


* The Government of Great Britain is evidently one of those mentioned 
by Suarez, in a quotation already given, which contains monarchical, aris- 
tocratic, and democratic elements, mixed in a certain manner ; and in which 
therefore the sovereignty is possessed—not by the monarch alone, any more 
than by an aristocratic or democratic assembly alone—but by a certain defi- 
nitely fixed union of the three. So in another paragraph Suarez says: 
“ Hee regia potestas non est sequalis inomnibus regibus. . . . In quibusdam 
enim potestas est simpliciter monarchie ; in aliis verd cum mistione aristo- 
cratizae seu cum pte, weer ab aliquo senatu etiam quoad suffragia decisiva ; 
et interdum tantum in certis casibus, interdum in omnibus gravioribus,” &c., 
&e, (1, 3, ¢. ii. n. 18). Suarez then recognized the existence of monarchies, 
in which the monarch was not by himself sovereign, but to a greater or less 
extent shared the sovereignty with others. 

+ “People say for instance that in England the sovereignty is limited. . 
Nothing is more false : it is royalty which is limited in that famous country. 
Now royalty does not make up the entire sovereignty, at least in theory” 
(still less, surely, in practice). ‘ But when the three powers, which in Eng- 
land constitute the sovereignty, are in agreement—what can they do? Every- 
thing. What can legally be done against them? Nothing.”—De Maistre, 
“Du Pape,” 1. 2, ¢. 3. 

De Maistre’s three chapters on “ sovereignty ” (1. 2, ¢. 1-3) are well worth 
studying as a whole. 

_ The Monarch has far less power in the English Constitution, than the Pre- 
sident in that of the United States. Suppose the latter were called “ King,” 
but no other change ensued, would he become Sovereign of the United States ? 
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power and intense hatred of constitutions. To do this imaginary 
prince every justice, we will suppose his conviction to be very 
deep, that the people’s true welfare would. be far better pro- 
moted by absolutism than by constitutionalism. He conceals 
his principles however, and in due time ascends the throne. 
Established thereon, he takes his measures in silence and 
secrecy, until he thinks himself able to throw off the mask. 
He then openly appeals to the army for support; declares his 
intention of imposing taxes and enacting laws by his own 
authority ; and proceeds in regular form to decree a final dis- 
solution of the Houses of Parliament. Every one must see, how 
unspeakably absurd it would be, to speak of this man as a mere 
tyrant in administration. He is uot exercising tyrannically a 
power which he possesses, but usurping a power which he 
never had at all. He never was Sovereign; he was only 
one constituent part of that Sovereign Body, which was 
composed (as we have said) of King, Lords and Commons, 
acting together in accordance with the British Constitu- 
tion. By his violent usurpation therefore, he has rendered 
himself a tyrant in ¢itle; and (as all tyrants in title who 
are members of the body politic must necessarily be) a rebel 
against the Sovereign Authority.* In other words—and it is to 
this that we would draw special attention—he has revolted 
against the authority set over him by God, and committed that 
sin of rebellion which successive Pontiffs have denounced with 
such unsparing severity. He is as simply a rebel, as any noble 
or plebeian might be, who should attempt to subvert the sove- 
reign authority ; and whatever penalties might be justly inflicted 
on him, would be inflicted on him for the crime (not of tyranny 
—of course not—but) of rebellion and treason. 

Yet at last there is one salient point of distinction, between the 
rebellion of 2 constitutional king and the rebellion of a noble 
or plebeian. Let us even imagine, that some distinguished 
member of the Upper or Lower House organized a sedition : 
still the sovereignty would remain intact. But when so impor- 
tant a member of the sovereign body as the Monarch—one 
possessing privileges so peculiarly his own— breaks off by his 
own crime from further connection with that body, the sove- 
reignty itself becomes for a brief period in abeyance. The 
situation in fact would be very similar to that which existed in 
Great Britain, when George III. was first known to be insane. 
Doubtless the Lords and Commons would—as they did in the 





* We suppose he would not rightly be called a “tyrant” at all, unless he 
effected his usurpation ; but he would rightly be called a “rebel” for attempt- 
ang it. 
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parallel case—provide by their authority for the emergency, and 
speedily call a new monarch to the throne. The people’s accep- 
tance would render this new sovereign body legitimate; and 
it would have a right therefore given it by God—as to exercise 
other prerogatives of sovereignty—so inclusively to inflict con- 
dign punishment on the rebellious ex-king.* 

One explanation further. No writer of any school has ever 
doubted, thata constitutional government in itself may constitute 
a perfectly legitimate sovereignty,and one to which the obedience 
of citizens is rigorously and obligatorily due. Now plainly 
there is no other way by which a constitutional government 
can be introduced so peaceably and after so orderly a fashion, 
as hy direct appointment of the previously existent sovereign.t 
Some absolute monarch e.g. comes to the conviction that, all 
things considered,—the people’s needs, the people’s wishes, the 
people’s acquired power of self-government — some consti- 
tutional form will be more conducive to their well-being, than 
the existent absolutism. By some charter then, or in some 
other formal way, he establishes some newly-organized body, 
which in future is to exercise supreme power. What is he 
doing by this act? He is abdicating the sovereignty, and 
vesting it in this organized body ; of which however he is him- 
self doubtless to be a very prominent member. In the strict sense 
of words, he is individually no longer sovereign but subject. Nor, 
supposing him to have vested in this body supreme power, can 
you maintain that he retains the power of revoking what he 
has given; unless you advocate the revolutionary and monstrous 
principle (denounced, as we have seen, by Suarez), that rights 
once conceded are revocable at the pleasure of the giver. Nay, 
even if this revolutionary principle were admitted, the legiti- 
mate inference from it would be, that the right of cancelling 
this constitution resides—not in the ex-absolute King—but in 
the people themselves. No doubt the authority of the existent 
government was derived immediately from that of the ex- 
absolute king; but then is authority was derived immediately 
from that of the people. If therefore it were true that he 
may revoke the authority of the new constitutional govern- 
ment,—it would be equally true, that the people may revoke 
his, and take the matter into their own hands; and we should 





* If a not inconsiderable portion of the people supported the ex-king—his 
act would none the less have been one of rebellion, as is manifest ; but some 
time of anarchy and civil war might have to elapse, before a new legitimate 
sovereign could be appointed by the community. . 

t “Potestas regia... successu temporum poterit mutari aut minui, prout 
ad bonum commune expediens fuerit, per eum qui ad hoc habuerit potes- 
tatem.”—“ Defensio,” 1. 3, ¢. iii. last paragraph. 

VOL, XX111.—NO, XLVI. [New Servies.] U 
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thus have the fundamental doctrine of anarchy, lawlessness, 
and sedition, raised into a sacred principle.* 





Let us now proceed from theory to fact. Let us consider what 
reasonable claim can he rightly put forth by the Count de 
Chambord, binding on the conscience of French Catholics, to 
any de jure share in sovereignty over the French nation. And 
we will begin with conceding for argument’s sake, what certainly 
we could not otherwise concede. We will concede for argu- 
ment’s sake, that Louis XVIII. at some given time before he 
took possession of his throne in 1814—say e.g. in 1812— 
possessed (what undoubtedly he claimed) a de jure sovereignty 
over France.t Yet, in the very moment of entering on its 
exercise, he abdicated it; and retained no higher position, than 
that of the most prominent member in the Sovereign Body. 
These were his Chancellor’s words, spoken in the King’s presence 
and the King’s name. ‘In full possession of his hereditary 
rights over this noble kingdom, the King has no wish save to 
exercise the authority which he has received from God and his 
fathers, by himself placing limits to his power. He has no wish 
but to be the supreme chief of the great family, of which he is 
the father. It is he himself who is about to give to the French 
a Constitutional Charter, suited at once to their desires and 
their wants and to the respective situation of men and things.” 
This statement is taken from Sir A. Alison; { who proceeds to 
say, that by this Charter “the legislative body was made the 
depository of nearly the whole public authority.” When Louis 
XVIII. then professed in so many words to “ place limits to his 
own power,” and “to give the French a Constitutional Charter ” 
which made the legislative body depository of nearly the 





* Lord Robert Montagu says (p. 398), that “a modern constitutional king 
is the mandatory of the people” ; that “the authority which he exercises is 
regarded as ... belonging inalienably to the people, so that it may be 
taken from him at any moment, if he should fail to exercise it in accordance 
with the wishes of the people”; that accordingly “modern constitutions 
have put themselves in direct antagonism to the Catholic religion.” He 
gives no reason whatever for these extraordinary statements, nor can we 
see the vestige of a reason for them. . . 

+ We do not understand how any Catholic can possibly consider Louis 
XVIII. to have been the legitimate King, when Pius VII. consented to 
crown Napoleon; and we quite fail to see at what subsequent period he could 
have recovered the sovereignty, before he was recalled by the voice of the people. 
He was not absolute King then in 1814, unless he was recalled as such ; 
which is certainly not true. We do not know however that the question has 
any practical importance.—See “ Alison’s History,” vol. xiii. p. 228. _ 

In a latter part of our article, we consider the significance of that impor- 
tant fact, Napoleon’s coronation by Pius VII. 

t “ Alison’s History,’ vol, viii p. 517. 
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whole public authority—he ipso facto abandoned the 
position of absolute king, or in other words of sovereign. 
All the world agrees, that the new French Constitution was 
built on the English model. If then—as De Maistre points 
out to be the case—the English sovereignty is vested in 
Monarch, Lords and Commons, the same must hold as to the 
French Constitution inaugurated in 1814. In truth what was 
the amount of power thereafter possessed by Louis XVIII. ? 
Even as to those functions which were nominally in his hands— 
e.g. commanding the army, declaring war, and the like,—he 
could not fulfil them, except under the controlling advice of a 
ministry, which was rigidly responsible to the Chambers for such 
advice. And all this was certainly intended ; because the King 
had the example of England before his eyes, and was imitating 
it. Never surely was there a stranger nomenclature, than the 
calling a king, so strictly limited in power, by the name of 
“sovereign.” The sovereignty became vested in a newly-organ- 
ized Body, of which the King however was undoubtedly the most 
prominent member. And accordingly the oath of allegiance was 
no longer exclusively to the King, but ran as follows: “I swear 
fidelity to the King of France, obedience to the Constitutional 
Charter and the Laws of the Kingdom.”* Fidelity is sworn to 
the monarch, but obedience is reserved for the Charter and the 
Laws. We repeat our affirmation. At all events from the’ 
moment when the Charter took effect, the sovereignty of France 
no longer appertained to Louis XVIII.; but to a newly-con- 
stituted organization, appointed by him, and of which he was 
the chief member.t+ 

Louis X VIII. bore loyal allegiance during his lifetime to the 
Government which he had ealled into existence, and died 
peacefully on the throne. But what is to be said of Charles X. ? 
It is plain that he was never Sovereign of France at all, but 
only (after his accession) the most prominent member of the 





* We have not at hand a direct authentication of this statement. Our 
immediate authority for it (which is quite decisive) is a Brief of Pius VIII. 
on the accession of Louis Philippe, which we shall presently quote. 

+ It is much to be observed how carefully Pius IX., when giving large 
political privileges to his temporal subjects, preserved however the temporal 
sovereignty entirely in his own hands. If we remember rightly, this fact was 
dwelt on by some writers at the time. Nothing can be more express at all 
events, than the testimony borne by Pius IX. himself, in his Allocu- 
tion “ Quibus quantisque” of April 20, 1849. “ Et quoniam eorum 
opinio impune jam invaluerat, ed institutione [sc. Statfis Consultationis] et 
Pontificii regiminis indolem ac naturam immutari, et Nostram auctoritatem 
Consultorum judicio subjici, ideireo eo ipso die quo illa Statds Consultatio 
tnaugurata fuit, haud omisimus turbulentos quosdam viros qui consultores 
comitabantur gravibus severisque verbis serid monere, eisque verum hujus 
institutionis finem clare apertique manifestare.” 

u 2 
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Sovereign Body ; and he was as obligatorily bound by the Con- 
stitution and Laws, as was the humblest French peasant. He 
judged his own position differently. We would not speak 
otherwise than with profound personal respect for his character 
and intentions ; but we are looking here at his acts in a purely 
abstract and impersonal way, as a matter of dry argument. 
And what he did was this. Not merely he enacted (so-called) 
laws by his own authority, while the Chamber was not sitting ;* 
but he even changed the constitution of the Sovereign Body 
itself (so far as a worthless piece of paper could effect such a 
change), by altering the franchise as we should say in England, 
or in other words by changing the method of electing the Lower 
Chamber. Some of his defenders have urged, that these were 
comparatively insignificant actions: but surely they were 
of the gravest possible import; as implying, that he had a 
right of legislation apart from the Chambers, or in other words 
that he was Sovereign and absolute Monarch of France. Now 
considering that he had never been Sovereign of France at all,— 
we must maintain, as an obvious and elementary proposition, 
that his act was one of pure rebellion. We repeat, we are as far 
as possible from ascribing to him a treasonable and rebellious 
intention : on the contrary, he evidently regarded himself bona 
fide as true Sovereign, and as having right therefore in the last 
resort to revoke any constitutional concessions which his Pre- 
decessor had made. In fact it was this very circumstance, 
which constituted the extreme gravity and peril of the situation. 
And we must maintain,—according to the principles advocated in 
the earlier part of our article-—that he was no mere tyrant in 
administration, but a rebel against the authority placed over 
him by God. 

Now as this is the turning-point of our whole argument, we 
will repeat what we have said, putting it in a different shape. 
Suarez speaks thus (1. 3 ¢. iii. n. 10): If King James claims to 
have received sovereignty directly from God, “let him show when 
it was, that God by some peculiar revelation or notable miracle, 
elected either him or one of his ancestors to be King of 
Britain.” In like manner, if any persons allege that Charles X. 
received sovereignty directly from God, let them show when it 
was that God, by some peculiar revelation or notable miracle, 
elected either him or one of his ancestors to be King of France. 





* We need hardly point out that this was a fundamentally different pro- 
cedure from what sometimes takes place in England when Parliament is in 
vacation. Some sudden crisis ensues, and the Cabinet issues some “ Act in 
Council” which is rendered necessary by such crisis. The ordinance is ad- 
mitted by them to be illegal, and they ask an indemnity for issuing it as 
soon as Parliament meets. 
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Nothing of the kind is even pretended ; and Charles X.’s alleged 
right therefore rested exclusively on the fact, that one of his an- 
cestors many centuries ago had been accepted by the community 
of Frenchmen, as, not only their sovereign, but as having a right 
of succession vested in his heirs. It is plain indeed that no one 
can fix the exact time, when the people vested hereditary sove- 
reignty in some ancestor of Charles X.’s; but it is equally 
plain that this in no way affects the principles of the case. We 
will say therefore, that in the year Z the French people vested 
hereditary sovereignty in King A; and that Charles X. claimed 
the sovereignty, as heir of King A. We are very far indeed 
from wishing to undervalue the legitimacy in itself of a claim 
so founded ; for on the contrary we would contend to the death 
in favour of such legitimacy : we only say that such sovereignty 
may be rightfully lost, according to the very same principles on 
which it was rightfully gained. And what we mean by this will 
be perhaps best explained, in the form of a dialogue, between 
Charles X. and an adverse interrogator, which we may suppose 
to have been held soon after the former’s deposition. We 
abandon of course all notion of dramatic propriety, and aim merely 
at making clear to our readers what it is which we wish to urge. 

Interrogator. By what right did you transgress the provisions 
of the Constitutional Charter, nay and claim to modify it in an 
important particular ? 

Charles X. Because from the fact that the King had given 
that Charter, I inferred that the King might revoke it. 

I. But was it not the people, who gave hereditary sovereignty 
to King A? 

C. On Bossuet’s principles that must be admitted. 

I. After that concession—after they had received B as their 
undoubted King in virtue of his being A’s eldest son—had they 
the right of withdrawing allegiance from B? 

C. Certainly not; because, as Bossuet points out, as soon as 
the people have accepted their sovereign, they are by divine law 
his subjects and owe him obedience. 

I. In fact,—though it had been but five years ago that they 
established the sovereignty as hereditary,—yet even if the 
whole community as one man had afterwards withdrawn their 
allegiance from B, they would have been revolting against the 
authority placed over them by God and perpetrating the foul 
sin of rebellion ? 

C. Most undoubtedly they would. 

Z. You abandon your maxim then, that the mere fact of X 
having conferred some right, proves that the same X has the 
power of revoking it? Because you admit, that the people gave 
B a right, which they had no power whatever to revoke. 
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C. Of course, as a general principle, the maxim which you 
mention is violently communistic and revolutionary: but I 
spoke of the particular case of sovereignty. 

I. And I also speak of that particular case. The people, in 
the year Z, conferred legitimate sovereignty on a series of 
men, one of whom was Louis XVIII.: and Louis XVIII. in 
the year 1814 transferred the legitimate sovereignty into other 
hands.* 

C. But what can you mean by saying that Louis XVIII. 
transferred the legitimate sovereignty? Did he not remain 
Sovereign to the day of his death? 

i. Plainly not ; unless indeed you are perpetrating a kind of 
equivocation on the word “ sovereign.” He who does not possess 
supreme legislative power—he who can exercise no official func- 
tion whatever except under sanction of a minister responsible toa 
given external body—is assuredly not Sovereign. Louis XVIII. 
abdicated the sovereignty (if he possessed it) and vested sove- 
reignty in anew organized body ; of which however doubtless he 
was the most prominent member. 

C. Well perhaps at last my poor brother was bound by his 
own act. But how could he take away my hereditary rights ? 

I. Precisely on the same principle on which you acquired 
them. In the year Z the people vested hereditary sovereignty 
in King A. ‘Two centuries afterwards, King C was on the 
hereditary throne. You will admit that he had no right what- 
ever to that throne, except from the cession made by the people 
in the year Z? 

C. Such certainly was Bossuet’s doctrine. 

I. But what right had those who lived in the year Z to bind 
their posterity who lived two centuries later ? 

C. Because the sovereignty once given can never afterwards, 
so long as.it exists, be resisted (within its proper sphere) without 
grave sin. There is an exception indeed to this, when a sovereign 
is conquered in some war wherein justice is on the conquering 
side. And many theologians think that there is also an excep- 
tion, when some king is tyrannical in administration; but our 
House has never admitted this last exception, and never will. 

I. I have no wish whatever that you should admit it; for my 
argument is entirely independent of that particular question. 
Nor need we say more about the rights given by war. Putting 
aside these two cases, you say that sovereignty once legitimately 
conferred can never, so long as it exists, ke resisted without 
grave sin within its proper sphere. 





* We here assume, what of course Charles X. would have maintained, that 
in the beginning of 1814 Louis XVIII. was de jure Sovereign of France, 
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C. This is emphatically the doctrine of us Bourbons, and in- 
deed of all good Legitimists. 

I. On the contrary, it seems to me that in recent times you 
Bourbons have been among the chief offenders against it. As 
for you in particular, you have acted in direct opposition to it. 

C. I was never more startled by any statement in my life. 

I. Why you have admitted, that the sovereignty resided in 
the new organized Body appointed by Louis XVIII. So long 
therefore as it existed, it could not be resisted within its 
proper sphere without grave sin. If (in virtue of this inde- 
feasible right of sovereignty) those Frenchmen who lived in the 
year Z had power to bind their descendants who lived two 
centuries later,—much more had Louis X VIII. (when he created 
a new sovereignty over France) the power of binding you. To 
that body you owed allegiance; it was the authority placed 
over you in the civil order by your Creator: and you thought 
right to rebel against it. 

Such is our view on the true state of the argument. It 
seems to us in fact that nothing but bewildering confusion has 
arisen, or could have been expected to arise, from the extra- 
ordinary habit (protested against by De Maistre) of calling 
every monarch, even where the monarchy is most stringently 
limited, by the name of “ sovereign.” * 

Let us see now what light is thrown on Charles X.’s position, 
by the demeanour of the Holy See; for it is to the Holy 
See of course that the eyes of a Catholic naturally turn, 
where there is a critical and pervasive question of morals 
to be solved. We will give the details a page or two 
further on; but speaking briefly Pius VIII., as soon as 
Louis Philippe ascended the throne, issued a Brief, directing the 
Bishops of France to have no scruple in swearing an oath of 
fidelity to that monarch, and in praying after Mass for the new 
Government. Now let us suppose for a moment that Charles X. 
had been—say in the year 1829—the legitimate Sovereign of 
France, and not merely a prominent member of the Sovereign 
Body. Surely it is no better than childish to say, that he ever 
became a tyrant in administration. A tyrant in administration, 
says Suarez (“ Defensio,” 1. 6, c. iv. n. 1), is one “ who either 
directs everything to his own advantage despising the public 
weal, or unjustly afflicts his subjects by despoiling them, 
slaying them, perverting them [to heresy], or by publicly and 
frequently perpetrating those or the like” enormities. 
Imagine any one saying of Charles X., that it was his habit 





* We have already quoted one passage to this effect from De Maistre. 
Here is another: “Il ne s’agit pas de monarchiec dans cette question, mais 
de sowveraineté : ce qui est tout différent ” (ib.). 
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to despoil and slay his subjects and pervert them to heresy ! 
But we go much further. Once grant that he was legitimate 
Sovereign, and not a mere member of the Sovereign Body,—it 
seems to us that he committed no fault at all, nay that he acted 
very laudably. The Ordinances, which he purported to enact, 
in our humble opinion would (had they been sanctioned by the 
Legislature) have much promoted the interests of France ;* and 
at all events no one can doubt, that such was his own firm con- 
viction. On the hypothesis which we are combating—it was 
he exclusively who was responsible to God (putting aside the 
Pope’s legitimate power over him, which is not here in point) 
for the welfare of France; because the Chambers (on this 
extraordinary hypothesis) had no share in the sovereignty, and 
could have none therefore in the responsibility. Again (on this 
hypothesis) he had the fullest right to issue the Ordinances in 
question ; for they were most manifestly within the sphere of 
civil sovereignty. We will not ask then how he could be 
blamed for issuing those Ordinances, but will rather ask how he 
could have been excused had he failed to issue them. 

A reply to this statement may not improbably be based on 
his coronation oath: “I swear to govern conformably with 
the Laws of the Kingdom, and with the Constitutional Charter, 
which I swear to observe faithfully.” Let us consider then 
the value of such a reply. In the first place we do not under- 
stand how the legitimate Sovereign could be justified in taking 
such an oath at all; but to pursue this inquiry would lead us 
quite too far. Let us suppose then the oath taken. And in 
order to estimate its obligation, let us consider a parallel case ; 
one out of ten thousand, which might easily be suggested. I 
am intrusted by some shipowner with the entire command of his 
vessel. At the same time, as he a little distrusts my capacity in 
cases of very intricate seamanship, he exacts of me an oath, 
that in those particular cases I will be guided entirely by the 
counsels of a certain experienced mariner, who sails on board ; 
who knows however nothing about my oath.t For my own 
part, as I share the shipowner’s confidence in this mariner, I 
willingly take the oath: but before I have sailed a week, I 
arrive at the clearest and most certain conviction, that the said 
mariner is quite incompetent, and that I understand such matters 
ten times as well as he does. Soon afterwards a crisis occurs ; 
and I see that, if I follow his advice, the ship will assuredly be 
wrecked. There is no moralist on earth who doubts—we do 





* They consisted in certain restrictions on liberty of the press, and a change 
as to the mode of electing members of the Lower Chamber. 

+ We add this clause, to show that this mariner is not intrusted by the 
shipowner with any share whatever of authority. 
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not say that I am permitted to violate my oath—but that I am 
under the strictest obligation of so doing. And Charles X.’s 
case would have been still stronger (had he really possessed 
sovereignty), in proportion as the interests committed to his 
charge were immeasurably greater, and his authority more 
immediately derived from God. 

Suppose then Charles X. had been Sovereign,—no movement 
recorded in history would ever have been more outrageously 
and detestably rebellious, than his deposition; and Louis 
Philippe would have been for the moment the one most pro- 
minent representative on earth of anarchy and treason. 
All lovers of order and subordination throughout France 
‘should have been eager to express their abhorrence of 
his name, and of the foul rebellion with which that name was 
associated. It was under these circumstances that Pius VIIL., 
on September 29th, 1830, addressed a Brief to the Archbishop 
of Paris, of which the principal portion runs as follows :— 


We have received your deferential letter and at the same time many 
others from different Bishops of France: and all these letters have affected 
our heart with more sentiment than one. In fact the cruel grief which 
already oppressed us because of that Kingdom’s recent calamities, because of 
the sufferings of our Venerable Brethren, and because of your own griefs in 
particular, has been increased by the too often repeated recital of such 
things. But at the same time a great consolation has been afforded us by 
that admirable zeal in defending religion and maintaining [ecclesiastical] 
discipline, with which we have observed the whole French clergy to be 
animated ; and by that wise resolution, whereby you and many other Bishops 
have hastened to refer to the Holy See according to ancient usage, on certain 
grave doubts which have arisen, and to seek her direction. Nor hasit been 
tous asmall matter of congratulation, to find in some of those letters, that 
our most dear son in Jesus Christ the new King Louis Philippe is animated 
by the most kindly sentiments towards the Bishops and Clergy, and that he 
makes every effort to preserve tranquillity. Already, in our answer to the 
letter he wrote us, we have recommended him to protect with all his 
power the Catholic religion and its holy ministers. And such, in his rela- 
tions with His Majesty, shall be the object of our Venerable Brother, whom 
we have confirmed in his functions of Nuncio of the Holy See to the new 
King. 

Now as regards the doubts of which we just now made mention, concern- 
ing the oath of fidelity and the prayers to be offered in Church for the new 
King. On the first point we were asked, whether it is lawful to swear an 
oath of fidelity to the King of the French in these terms: “I swear fidelity 
to the King of the French, obedience to the Constitutional Charter and to 
the Laws of the Kingdom.” This form of oath is not new in France. You 
remember, Venerable Brother, that from the very time when Louis XVIII. 
began to reign, there were persons who refused to take it in an indefinite 
shape; nor did Pius VII. our Predecessor of glorious memory hold it as 
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lawful, until the same King Louis XVIII. had explained the formula, so as 
to take away from it all suspicion of an unorthodox sense.* . . . Now since 
there is nothing to suggest that the Declaration then made [by Louis X VIIT.] 
to explain the sense of the oath has been now revoked, the inference is that 
the faithful who (in consequence of that Declaration) lawfully employed the 
form, will be able in the same terms to swear fidelity to the new King of 
the French, who (now that tranquillity is restored) occupies the throne of 
France. 

After what has been said, you will easily understand that it is equally 
lawful to offer up in church the customary prayers in the recognized formula 
“ Domine salvum fac” ; and that in all other matters . . . the Bishops can 
lawfully do now all that they did before these recent events, in conformity 
with the Church’s discipline [&c.}.t 


The whole tone of this letter, in its bearing on our present 
theme, is surely most remarkable, if we consider what has 
already been pointed out; if we consider that, according to 
the theory we are opposing, Charles X., the legitimate Sove- 
reign of France, had just before been violently expelled from 
the throne, for no other offence than that of simply doing his 
duty; and that Louis Philippe—on the same hypothesis—was 
at that moment the most prominent visible representative of the 
detestable principle of anarchy and rebellion. The Pope refers 
e. g. to the difficulty felt by many Bishops as to taking an oath 
of fidelity to Louis Philippe; but he does not allude ever 
so distantly to any other difficulty in the matter, except one 
which would quite equally be felt were the oath taken to 
Charles X. He does not raise a moment’s question about any 
rights of Charles X. or his grandson; while he dilates with 
complacency on the good dispositions of his “ most dear son, 
the new King of the French.” 

At last however the general tone of the letter is but an 
impalpable fact, on which we cannot insist in the way of defi- 
nitely expressed argument, though it will be felt and appreciated 
by loyal Catholics. Let us look then at the Pontiff’s definite 
and explicit pronouncement. By the fact of directing Catholics 
to take the new oath of allegiance, he declared—we may almost 
say, in so many words—that the new Government was the de 
jure Sovereign of France ; the Sovereign to which all French- 
men were bound to pay allegiance, under penalty of incurring 





* The question raised had been, whether the oath were consistent with 
due protection being given to the Church. Louis X VIII.’s letter of expla- 
nation will be found in Bercastel’s “ History of the Church,” vol. xiii. p. 50. 

t Bercastel’s “History of the Church,” vol. xiii. p. 724. The historian 
recounts in detail (pp. 714—722) the various discussions at Rome, which 
preceded this definite decision. It is observable that not one of them turned 
ever so distantly on any supposed rights of Charles X. 
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the severe sentence pronounced by Scripture and the Church 
on those who rebel against existing powers. 

Now there are only two doctrines we can think of, with 
which this declaration can in any way be understood to har- 
monize. The first of these possible doctrines may be thus 
expressed : ‘“ Even in those cases where the legitimate sovercign 
is treated with the most monstrous injustice and extruded for 
no other offence than that of doing his duty—even in these 
cases, aS soon as peace is restored and a new Government in 
peaceful possession, that Government becomes the de jure 
Government; and the rights of the expelled sovereign cease, 
or at all events are suspended.” Now we should be fully pre- 
pared of course to accept this doctrine, were it proposed on 
sufficient authority. But (1) it is a doctrine entirely unheard 
of among theologians; (2) it does not harmonize with other 
acts of the Holy See; and (3) it does not even tend to explain 
the Pontiff’s gracious language towards Louis Philippe, who 
(as we have so often said) was on this hypothesis the very 
embodiment and representative of the spirit of revolt against 
lawful authority. 

The only other doctrine (as far as we can see) with which 
Pius VIII.’s declaration can harmonize, is that which we hold 
ourselves, and which we have already set forth at fully sufficient 
length. We do not think then we go too far, in claiming the 
Pope’s Brief as weighing with singular force in our favour. It 
may be worth while however to add, that the other doctrine, 
which we have imagined as possibly that of Pius VIII., is no 
less fatal than our own to the Count de Chambord’s present 
claim. If Louis Philippe’s Government was then in peaceful 
possession, still more so now is that of the Marshal and 
Assembly. If therefore Charles X.’s rights were either ex- 
tinguished or at least suspended, so also now are the Count’s. 

To the argument drawn from this decision of the Holy See 
it has sometimes been replied, that Pius VIII. recognized the 
new Government, not as the de jure but as the de facto 
Government: but for our own part we entirely fail to see, what 
can be the meaning of such a distinction. No one e. g. doubts 
that the Italian Government is sovereign de facto over the 
Roman States: but would Pius IX. direct the Bishops and 
Catholics of those States, to swear fidelity to Victor Emmanuel ? 
By the force of terms, that Government is de jure which has the 
right of being obeyed, within the proper sphere of civil sove- 
reignty. Now right and obligation are correlatives: that Govern- 
ment has the right of being obeyed, which the people are under an 
obligation of obeying. But the Pope, in directing Catholics 
to take the new oath, declared that they were under the obli- 
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gation of allegiance to the new Government ; or in other words 
declared that that Government was Sovereign de jure. 

One objection indeed has been raised to this inference, 
grounded on an old Declaration of Clement V. at the Council 
of Vienne. But how completely irrelevant is this Declaration 
will at once be seen, if we textually quote it, as it has been 
shown us by a learned friend. 


Si Summus Pontifex scienter etiam excommunicato participet literis, 
verbo vel osculo, seu alio quovis modo,—ipsum per hoc absolvere nullo modo 
tenetur, nisi se velle forsitan exprimat illum ex hoe pro absoluto haberi. 
Similiter quoque si quem sub titulo cujuslibet dignitatis, ex certa etiam 
scientid, verbo, constitutione, vel literis moneat honoret seu quovis alio modo 
tractet, per hoc in dignitate wld ipsum approbare non vitelligitur, aut quic- 
quam ei tribuere novi juris. 


Certainly, if we had based any argument on the circumstance 
that Pius VIII. called Louis Philippe “ King of the French,” 
Clement V.’s Declaration would have tended to invalidate that 
argument. In like manner, when Pius VI. accorded to the 
Cardinal of York that royal title which the latter claimed, 
he pronounced nothing whatever in favour of the Cardinal’s 
pretensions to the British Throne. Our argument however is 
not based directly or indirectly on the appellation given to 
Louis Philippe, but (as we have so often said) on the Pope’s 
enjoining, that the oath of allegiance should be taken to that 
Monarch and his Legislature. 

And now as to the Count de Chambord’s implied alle- 
gation, that he possesses some de jure claim to the throne 
of France, whether as absolute or as constitutional monarch. 
We will consider in order both these alternatives; though 
we cannot ourselves doubt, that the former is what he 
really means. This is most plain to us (as we shall 
explain a few pages further on) by the kind of argument 
to which he and his more consistent supporters appeal ; 
but it is made no less clear by his recent declarations. No 
doubt he is far too pious a man, to enkindle without strong 
reason the terrible fires of civil war within his country; and 
he is content therefore to waive his claims, until France shall be 
prepared to accept them. Moreover, he has the fullest intention, 
should he come to the throne, of strengthening himself in 
popular support by the co-operation of legislative bodies; but 
then these legislative institutions are to be regarded as acting 
in strict subordination to him, and as revocable at his pleasure.* 





* This was pointed out in our July article. “As for compacts, consti- 
tutional rights, the parliamentary system, ministerial responsibility, and so 
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He claims in fact to ascend the throne, as fettered by no control, 
and as having been for forty-four years de jure Sovereign. We 
have nowhere seen so much as one sentence of his quoted, which 
unmistakably takes up any other ground. The large majority 
of those who so earnestly supported him last year, failed at that 
time to understand the true nature of his position. We, for 
our own parts, failed to understand it.* But now, unspeakably 
to his honour, he has made the nature of that position clear 
to everyone who will read his manifestoes with due care. And 
with all our opposition to the doctrine with which he is iden- 
tified, —with all our conviction of its falsehood and mischievous- 
ness,—we cannot forbear from expressing our hearty admira- 
tion—we may even say reverence—for his upright and noble 
character. Rare indeed in high places is this devotion to 
principle, united with such simple disregard to the suggestions 
of self-interest and ambition. 

However, the question before us does not concern his 
character, but his claims. And in this matter, as we have 
said, we will consider both alternatives; we will consider 
his allegation of a de jure claim to the throne (1) as abso- 
lute and (2) as constitutional monarch. The former claim 
rests of course on his hereditary succession from King A, 
on whom in the year Z the French people conferred hereditary 
sovereignty : while the latter claim can only be based on the 
hereditary right of non-sovereign monarchy, bestowed on the 
Bourbon line by the Charter of 1814. In refutation of both 
claims, we will simply reaffirm what to our mind evidently 
follows, from the Catholic doctrine on the origin and rights 
of civil sovereignty. The Count maintains, that Louis 
XVIII. was de jure sovereign of France, when he first mounted 
the throne in 1814; and as it is with him that we are now 
arguing, we will concede this assumption for argument’s sake. 
Louis XVIII. then at that time transferred the sovereignty 
into other hands; reserving however in the Bourbon line (as we 
have said) a monarchate which, though very far from sovereign, 
was a prominent portion of the new Sovereign Body. The 
hereditary sovereignty of the Bourbons then was indisputably 





forth—why the king out of his gracious good will would make every neces- 
sary concession to the age. His hands were full of liberties, which he would 
only be too glad to bestow upon his people; but he would not submit 
beforehand to any condition whatever.” ‘As to any compact with the 
nation, his hand was full of liberties, but he would not bind himself before- 
hand to any solemn engagement. He must be accepted on his own con- 
ditions and no others” (pp. 141, 148). 

* We did not even understand him as claiming of right even a constitu- 
tional monarchate, but as prepared to accept it from the Sovereign Assembly. 
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brought to a close by this act; and we thus dispose of the 
Count’s claim as of right to the absolute monarchate. Next 
as to the Government founded in 1814. This was brought to a 
violent end in 1830, by Charles X.’s revolt ; and on this event, 
the people re-entered into their original rights. In exercise 
of those rights, they conferred the sovereignty on a Body, 
consisting of Louis Philippe and his Chambers; and thus ter- 
minated the connection of the elder Bourbonic branch with 
the monarchy (even the non-sovereign monarchy) of France. 
We have now given our reasons for holding that, according 
to the doctrine whether of Suarez or Bossuet—in fact accord- 
ing to what we apprehend to be the one Catholic doctrine on the 
subject—there is not so much as the vestige of a foundation, 
for any such claim as the Count puts forth. The de jure 
sovereignty of France resides with the Marshal and Assembly ; 
and the Count has no right whatever of ascending the throne, 
except that which they may be pleased to confer. As we said 
at starting, if those who think otherwise will honour us by the 
perusal of our pages and will express their ground of objec- 
tion,—we will examine that ground as candidly as we can, and 


frankly express any retractation which they may show to be — 


reasonable. 

But, as far as we can judge, those who support the Count’s 
claim commonly rest their opinion on a doctrine fundamentally 
different from that of Suarez and Bossuet ; a doctrine which 
they call “legitimism.” They maintain that absolute kings, 
who succeed to power in the way of hereditary succession 
dating back many generations, possess a certain special legiti- 
macy and sacredness, of which other sovereign persons or 
bodies are destitute. Nor are they here speaking of what we 
have called “ divine” sovereignties; of those which owe their 
position to God’s direct and cognizable intervention: they are 
referring, on the contrary, to such humanly founded here- 
ditary lines as those of Bourbon or Stuart. The name these 
thinkers give themselves—“ legitimists’”?—assumes the truth 
of their doctrine, and we cannot therefore accept it. Let us 
call their doctrine then “hereditism” and themselves “ here- 
ditists:” for if the appellation is not euphonious, they will 
admit nevertheless that it is entirely neutral; that in no 
respect does it beg the question at issue. 

Coming to a more important matter—the doctrine held by 
these so-called “ legitimists”—it is by no means easy to 
apprehend that doctrine as a whole; and there is no doubt 
much subordinate difference among them. All of them however 
seem to agree, that while one of their favourite monarchs is on 
the throne, he wields a more legitimate and sacred authority than 
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any other sovereign person or body: that the Emperor of 
Russia e.g. possesses a more legitimate and sacred authority, 
than the President and Congress of the United States; that 
Louis XV. possessed a legitimacy and sacredness, denied to 
Napoleon I. Nor is this sacredness, in their estimation, 
derived from the grace given at Catholic coronation ; for 
Napoleon I. had such coronation, and the Count de Chambord 
has not had it. Then further they certainly imply in their 
doctrine, that their favourite monarch must be an absolute 
king. Doubtless he may establish representative institutions 
and the like: but then (as we pointed out in regard to the 
Count de Chambord) such institutions must be revocable at his 
will; for otherwise—instead of belonging to the most legiti- 
mate and sacred class of sovereigns—he would not belong to 
the class of sovereigns at all. And Charles X. felt it accord- 
ingly to be a matter of course, that if the existing Constitution 
did not work in a way which he considered beneficial, he had 
ipso facto power to change it. 

So far then consistent hereditists of necessity are mutually 
agreed. But now do they admit the Pope’s power of deposing 
Catholic sovereigns for just cause? The Bourbons, who may be 
taken as the special favourites and representatives of Catholic 
hereditism,—in consistency with their Gallican principles— 
denied it. Do all Catholic hereditists deny it? If so, this ought to 
be distinctly stated, with a view to the theological estimate of 
their position. If some of them admit it—do these consider 
that, under such circumstances, the Pope is bound to place on 
the vacant throne the prince next in hereditary succession? or 
how far do they consider the Pontifical power to extend? This 
ought to be made clear. 

Then considerable difference of opinion among hereditists 
seems to emerge, as to the case of a “legitimate”? monarch 
unjustly expelled from his throne; such as they consider to have 
been the case of Charles X. Some seem to think that neither he 
nor his heirs lose their right to the throne, except by personal 


Voluntary surrender ; insomuch that, though the Count de 


Chambord were expressly to cede every right he supposes him- 
self to possess, his great-grandson’s great - grandson might 
nevertheless, whenever he pleased, claim the de jure sovereignty 
of France. Others, on the contrary, seem to think that an 
individual circumstanced like Charles X., can de jure surrender, 
not his own rights only, but those of his heirs. The former view 
is startling enough: yet it is surely the more consistent ; for if a 
banished king can bind his heirs to abdication, why cannot a 
regnant king bind his heirs to a representative constitution and 
limited royal power? If the Count de Chambord possesses the 
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power of binding all his hereditary successors to abdicate—why 
had not Louis XVIII. the power of binding Charles X. to obey 
the new Sovereign Body which the former monarch called into 
existence ? 

Notwithstanding these varieties however, we may treat the 
hereditistic doctrine as a whole, by confining our attention to 
those points on which all hereditists seem to agree. These are 
(1) that absolute kings, who succeed to power in the way of 
hereditary succession dating back many generations, have a 
certain special legitimacy and sacredness of their own, as com- 
pared with other sovereign persons and bodies,* and (2) that 
if any of these kings be dethroned de facto, he and his heirs 
still retain for ever a right to the sovereignty unless there be 
on their part a voluntary surrender. But before we enter on 
the discussion, we may take this opportunity (in default of a 
better) for making one explanation. No one can feel more 
strongly than we do, that rebellion against a legitimate govern- 
ment—apart from its being so gravely sinful—is most injurious 
also to the general tone of a community, and engenders a truly 
pestilential spirit of insubordination and sedition. It was in 
many respects a singular blessing to the French, that the 
Bourbon sovereignty remained intact for so many years; and 
it has been a great blessing to Englishmen, that for nearly two 
centuries the sovereignty of Monarch Lords and Commons has 
been so consistently and universally recognized. It must not 
be understood then, that our protest against hereditism implies 
any kind of insensibility to the special blessing conferred on a 
country, by a sovereignty which has the inestimable advantage 





* To us the expression seems simply unmeaning, that one legitimate 
sovereign is more legitimate than another: it is like saying that one 
straight line is straighter than another. The “legitimate” or “de jure” 
sovereign, in some given time and country, is simply that person or organized 
body, to whom or to which the inhabitants of that country owe by God’s Law 
civil obedience ; and we do not see how. this attribute admits a “ greater” 
or “less.” Of course one sovereign may be more certainly legitimate thar 
another, because in this or that case there may be reasonable doubt which 
is the legitimate sovereign. 

On the other hand, we quite understand that one sovereignty may be 
more “sacred” than another. The most sacred of all civil sovereignties, 
we should say, is the Supreme Pontifl’s ; because, as Pius LX. has defined, 
it may be called “spiritual” from its intimate connection with spirituals. 
Then again what we have called “divine” sovereignties, such as Saul’s, 
have a special sacredness of their own. Lastly, when a sovereign monarch 
has received Catholic coronation, his sovereignty has acquired a certain 
sacredness which it did not possess before. What hereditists (among other 
things) have to prove is, that Louis XV. e.g. before his coronation, possessed 
a more sacred sovereignty, than was afterwards possessed by Louis Philippe’s 
Government, and than is now possessed by the President and Congress of 
the United States, or the Marshal and Assembly of France. 
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of long prescription. Even great improvements in a constitu- 
tion, enacted by the legitimate sovereign, require much caution, 
lest due reverence to authority be in some degree impaired. 

Reverting to hereditism, the first remark we have to make on 
this theory has already been implied: we believe there is no 
theologian past or present, of any school whatever, who has given 
so much as a hint in its favour. It is of course too bold a step 
confidently to assert a negative: but we have never seen any 
such writer cited or even mentioned ; and to Bossuet—surely the 
most monarchical of theologians—the very notion apparently 
never occurred. He says (“ Politique tirée de l’Kcriture,” 1. 2, 
a.1., prop. 8) that monarchy “is the most natural, and there- 
fore the most durable and strongest, form of government ;” 
that “ hereditary monarchy is the best of all” (prop. 9); that 
great benefit arises from the dignity which accrues to the Royal 
House by means of its hereditary privilege (prop. 10); and in 
particular (ib.) that the people thus contract a special venera- 
tion and attachment to the Royal House. But as to hereditary 
monarchy being a more legitimate and sacred government 
than others,—he does not deny it, because apparently he never 
thought of any one affirming it. In one place indeed he lays 
down a thesis, which at first sight may seem in some degree to 
favour hereditism ; viz: “It is God who appoints kings and 
establishes reigning houses” (“ Politique,” 1. 7, a. 6, prop. 1). 
But those who look at his ewposition of the thesis will see, that 
he speaks of monarchies, not as contrasted with other forms, but 
as representing government in general. ‘ God gives to all king- 
doms of the universe masters, such as He may please: ‘ It is 1,’ 
says God, ‘Who have made the earth with its men and 
animals, and I place them in the hands of whom I please.’ ” 
Nor should it be forgotten, that, as we have already pointed 
out, he lays down as a truth which “ no one denies,” that the 
power of kings is not in such sense derived from God, but that 
it is also derived from the consent of the peoples. 

Then again it is remarkable in this negative way, that 
Gregory XVI., when defining ex cathedra the duty of subjects 
towards the civil power, and when confirming his definition by 
ecclesiastical precedents, takes all his examples of legitimate 
sovereignty, not from hereditary Christian kings, but from the 
heathen Emperors. 

But in truth the Church has by her action emphatically con- 
demned hereditism. In saying this, we do not reter only to the 
case of Louis Philippe, on which we have already commented 
at such length; but still more to Pius VII.’s coronation of 
Napoleon I. We do not see how by any means, short of an 
ex cathedré definition, the Pope could have more emphati- 
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cally declared the Emperor’s de jure sovereignty, than by con- 
senting publicly to crown him. But if Napoleon was de jure 
sovereign, then Louis XVIII., who was at that very moment 
clamorously asserting his supposed hereditary rights, was in 
truth destitute of such rights. We do not of course maintain 
(God forbid!) that Louis XVI. had been justly deposed by the 
miscreants of the Revolution. But we understand the Pope as 
emphatically sanctioning, by his coronation of Napoleon, the 
principle which we have more than once mentioned, and which 
Bossuct himself heartily admits; viz., that a legitimate sove- 
reign, unjustly kept from his rights, may lose those rights, when 
a de facto government has been in peaceful possession for a 
certain length of time.* 

There is really however no need of positive arguments on the 
other side; for hereditism is one of those theories, which are 
sufficiently disproved by the complete absence of proof. Sup- 
pose I entertained a very strong conviction, that there are 
flowers in the moon shaped like Staunton’s chessmen. I defy 
you to adduce one single argument in way of disproof; and yet 
you none the less suspect me of incipient insanity. But suppose 
I built an elaborate argument on this premiss, and brought 
this argument importantly to bear on the practical conduct of 
my life: you would certainly beg my relations to apply fora 
writ “de lunatico.” Now—so far as we can discover or 
imagine—there is not one tittle more of evidence from reason 
or revelation for the thesis, that hereditary royalty has a supe- 





* Louis XVIII. took occasion of Napoleon’s coronation to proclaim, even 
more emphatically than he had done before, his continued rights as de jure 
sovereign of France. (See Alison’s History, vol. vi. pp. 348, 354.) We 
do not think that under his cireumstances any truly loyal Catholic would 
have considered his own claim to be still well-founded. | But what shall we 
say about a Catholic publicly proclaiming to the world that the Vicar of 
Christ had engaged to crown solemnly one who was no legitimate monarch 
atall? that all Frenchmen were under an obligation of renouncing allegiance 
to the very person who was crowned by the Supreme Pontiff, and of rising 
against that person if occasion were given ? 

We trust no one will suspect us of any tenderness towards the memory of 
Napoleon I. He is one of the few men, as it seems to us, who has contrived 
to unite two qualities apparently irreconcilable, by being at once detestable 
and contemptible. Louis XVIII. was indubitably a far better man than 
Napoleon ; but it does not therefore follow that he, rather than Napoleon, 
was at a particular period the legitimate sovereign of France. 

What are those principles which determine the period that must elapse, in 
order that the title of an unjustly deposed sovereign may become obsolete 
through the peaceful possession of some rival? We submit this question to 
theologians ; thongh at last perhaps no general answer can be given. We 
suppose the period would be much longer in the case of such time-honoured 
sovereignties as the Bourbon Dynasty or again the British Constitution, than 


of such ephemera! governments as e. g. the French one of 1830. 
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riority of legitimacy and sacredness over other governments,— 
than there is for the thesis, that some lunar flowers are shaped 
like chessmen. 

We heartily repudiate then the notion, that hereditary 
sovereigns have as such any special sacredness; but in doing so 
we trust we need not again express our strong conviction, on 
the sacredness of civil government in all its shapes. The civil 
sovereign—be the sovereignty vested in one or more than one 
—is ever to be venerated (while acting within his proper 
sphere) as God’s vicegerent and minister on earth, for pur- 
poses of momentous importance whether to men’s spiritual or 
temporal welfare. God forbid we should say a syllable in 
disparagement of this great verity! Particularly in these 
miserable days of anarchy and license and popular pride and 
contempt of authority—hearty and humble allegiance to the 
civil government, and a due veneration of its sacred character, 
are among the most prominently needed of Christian virtues. 

We may be asked, why in that case we are so keen against 
hereditism ? Surely—it may be argued—hereditism is a more 
serviceable principle than any other, against the prevailing 
anarchy. We answer in the first place that, even were this the 
case, no one has a right to propagate a false doctrine, for the 
sake of some good which he expects thence to result. But 
we say secondly, that, even if this doctrine were generally held, 
it would not be found nearly so serviceable a bulwark against 
anarchy, as is the Catholic doctrine. We hold this proposition, 
if for no other reason, at all events for this: that there is hardly 
a government in Europe at this moment, which can be regarded 
by consistent hereditists as strictly legitimate; and that (as is 
very plain) the prevalence of hereditism could do nothing but 
harm to those governments, which the doctrine stigmatizes as 
non-legitimate. Except Russia, what country can be named, 
which is governed by an hereditary absolute monarch? So 
much is clear; but in truth we go further. We say that under 
some circumstances hereditism, so far from being a bulwark 
against the spirit of anarchy, has one or two significant points 
of contact and sympathy with that detestable principle. Of 
this we will proceed to give a characteristic instance. 

The Count de Chambord (as we have already said) is far too 
good a man to plunge his country in the fearful calamity of 
civil war, by claiming inopportuncly what he accounts his 
right; but his kinsmen have not always been equally scrupu- 
lous. Consider the proclamations of Louis XVIIL., to which 
we have referred in a recent note. His direct purpose in 
issuing them was to induce as many Frenchmen as he could to 
hold the opinion, that the Monarch under whom they were 
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living, from whom they received protection of person and pro- 
perty, and who had been solemnly crowned as Emperor by the 
Vicar of Christ—that this Monarch was no legitimate ruler ; 
that he had no claim whatever on their allegiance; that they 
should grudgingly obey his magistrates and other officers, just 
as far as force compelled them and no further. Suppose a con- 
siderable number had come to that conviction. These would, 
in general, have felt no kind of respect (not to speak of 
reverence) towards the Government under which they lived, 
but, in fact, very much the contrary; while they had no scope 
or opportunity for paying allegiance and obedience to the 
Pretender. The result must have been that, speaking generally, 
their respect for law would have been crushed out of them; 
that they would have been almost as anarchical in spirit, as any 
disciple of Marat or Danton. <A comparatively small number 
might have been saved from this, by the kind of chivalrous 
loyalty towards him whom they believe their legitimate king, 
which characterizes the more high-minded hereditists: but 
these exceptions would have been very few, and the general 
tendency would have been what we describe.* That this result 
did not perceptibly ensue even in the slightest degree, was duc 
to the fact, that Louis X VIII.’s influence over those whom he 
accounted his subjects was at the very lowest point.t But 
look at the Stuart Pretenders, who had much influence at home. 
Every reader of history will have observed, what a constant 
tendency there was in the humbler Stuart agents to consort and 
fraternize with any low ruffian, who was opposed to William 
III.’s Government simply because he revolted against the very 
principle of law. Not entirely without reason a late Anglican 
divine used to point out, that between Jacobitism and Jacobinism 
there is but the difference of one letter. And, turning from 
past times to present, we think that those sarcasms and bitter 





* It may be perhaps objected, that a similar result must ensue from 
Pius LX. warning his subjects against allegiance to the Italian Monarchy. 
But the cases differ from cach other in two particulars, so important as to 
destroy all parallelism. First, the Italian Monarchy visibly and palpably re- 
presents the principle, that legitimate governments may be overthrown with- 
out the pretence of a just cause ; so that attachment to that Monarchy not 
only does not protect a person against the anarchical spirit, but even imbues 
him with it. Secondly, those de jure subjects of the Pope, who are disattected 
against the Italian monarchy under which they live, are filled with zeal for 
Pius IX. as their spiritual no less than their civil sovereign ; which spirit, as 
being distinctly religious, is the best of all possible protections against the 
anarchical : whereas Louis XVIII, in stimulating Frenchmen against a 
Monarch whom the Pope had crowned, did his best to stir them up against 
their religious as well as civil allegiance. 

+ So well aware was Napoleon of this, that he printed one of Louis 
AVIIL.’s proclamations in the “* Moniteur.” (Alison, vol. vi. p. 348.) 
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invectives against Marshal MacMahon, in which some of the 
“ legitimists ” indulge, must greatly tend to foment a spirit of 
disloyalty to constituted authority. We do not mean that 
these persons intend this or would not deplore it, but we think 
that the result must inevitably ensue. 

However, that dislike of constitutional government, which 
seems growing up among some few Catholics, may have one 
foundation to rest on, in no possible respect un-Catholic. A 
very large number of Catholic theologians, as a matter of 
opinion, consider absolute monarchy the most perfect form of 
government. Even Suarez says that this is ‘ perhaps” the 
ease; and Bossuet of course speaks with far greater strength 
and confidence. Without at all alleging then that there is 
any special legitimacy or sacredness in hereditary monarchy, 
Catholics of the present day may nevertheless, without any 
kind of reproach, echo the traditions of the past; they may 
regret the growth of constitutional government, as presenting 
no adequate barrier to the anarchy of the day; and they may 
labour to diffuse this opinion as widely as they can. ‘They 
may argue that absolutism is the most effective barrier—nay 
perhaps the only effective barrier—against the fury of those 
elements, which have been let loose in our time. 

No question can be more open than this, or more simply left 
to the private judgment of individual Catholics; and though 
our Own opinion is entirely opposite to that above recited, we 
do not care to enter here on the discussion ever so slightly.* 
But there is one allegation sometimes made, on which it does 
seem very important to speak expressly. It is sometimes said 


* There is one circumstance connected with absolute monarchies, which 
the course of our theoretical argument did not (as it happened) lead us to 
mention, but which it will be less inconvenient to insert here than to omit 
altogether. In most absolute monarchies there are certain fundamental laws 
of the Kingdom, in regard to which it is generally understood that the King 
has no power to violate them, and that no so-called law which he might issue 
in opposition to them would bind his subjects’ conscience. We think that 
Suarez implies a certain view, on the theory of those fundamental laws, which 
is (we are convinced) the true one. The very fact of these fundamental laws 
being traditionally recognized as such by the people, shows that the com- 
munity did not originally appoint the King to sovereignty within that par- 
ticular sphere. Here are Suarez’s words, which (as we have said) seem 
more or less clearly to imply the theory we have mentioned: “ Si populus 
transtulit potestatem in Regem, reservando eam sibi pro aliquis gravioribus 
causis aut negotiis, in eis licit? poterit illa uti et jus suum conservare. 
Oportebit autem ut, de tali jure, vel antiquis et certis instrumentis vel 
immemorabili consuctudine suificienter constet” (1. 3, ¢. iii. n. 3). 

It will be seen however that, although the sphere of monarchical sove- 
reignty is narrowed by these fundamental laws——just as it is also narrowed 
by the rights of the Church, of family, &c. &e.—yet within that sphere the 
King is absolute, and is rightly therefore called “sovereign.” On the other 
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that the Pope’s civil princedom, and the ex cathedr4 declara- 
tions concerning it, constitute a strong reason, why Catholics at 
least should account absolute monarchy preferable to every other 
form. If absolute monarchies were on the whole more pro- 
ductive of evil than constitutional governments, it would follow 
(say these reasoners) that the Pope’s civil monarchy inclusively 
is productive of more evil, than a different form of government 
would be. ‘To this we reply briefly, that the unapproachable 
excellence of the Pope’s civil administration arises, not at all 
from the fact that his dominions are governed by an absolute 
monarch, but exclusively from the fact that they are governed 
by the Pope: though the Pope of course could not take part 
in government, except as absolute monarch. It is of much 
importance however to make clear our meaning on this head ; 
for it would be a very serious evil, if the sacred cause of the 
Pope’s temporal sovereignty were identified with dynastical 
considerations of any kind whatever. We will enter therefore 
at some little length on the suggested inquiry; even though, 
by doing so, we must not only damage the symmetry of our 
article, but extend it also to a most undesirable length. And it 
will be understood of course that in this, as in the earlier part 
of our article, we write as Catholics addressing Catholics. 


In regard to the Pope’s civil princedom, there are two im- 
portantly different questions to be considered: (1) its relation 
to the interest of the Church, and (2) its relation to his tem- 
poral subjects. The latter is our present theme; but it will be 
better to preface our remarks by a very brief reference to the 
former. Pius IX. has taught ex cathedri, that his civil prince- 
dom was ordered by Divine Providence, in order that the Pope 
might have that liberty which is “required” for his spiritual 
office; which is necessary for the flock’s salvation; that this 
princedom “has a spiritual character from its relation to the 
Church’s good” ; that the aggressive acts of its assailants are 
“plainly null and void”; that Victor Emmanuel’s former 
*‘ spoliation ” of the Roman territory was “nefarious and 
sacrilegious.” In agreement with these Definitions, we hold 
the doctrine advocated by Mere. Patterson, in his very remark- 
able paper on “ Exiled Popes,” which we have elsewhere noticed. 
We hold “that the independent sovereignty of Christ’s Vicar 
is, in God’s present providence, necessary to the exercise of his 





hand a constitutional monarch cannot enact a law of any kind, within any 
sphere however narrow, without consent of his legislative body ; and he is 
therefore no sovereign at all. 

In our humble opinion, the greater the number of these fundamental laws 
in any given country, so much the less will be the evils of absolute monarchy, 
as compared with constitutional government. 
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supreme spiritual power, and an integrating part of his office.” 
« To this,’ adds Monsignore Patterson, ‘ by the Will of God 
he ever tended from the first; to this he has ever adhered, 
when once it was achieved ; and to this, now that for a space 
he is once more deprived of it, he will once more return.” 

With this doctrine before us,—previously to arriving at the 
precise issue which we are principally to treat,—we will make one 
or two preliminary remarks, connected with what we have said 
in the earlier part of our article. And we will throughout, for 
brevity’s sake, use the word “ Romans,” to denote, not the 
inhabitants of Rome alone, but all the Pope’s de jure subjects. 

I. The doctrine above recited does not (of course) give the 
remotest sanction to those opinions, which are called by their 
upholders “ legitimism,” and to which we have given the name 
“ hereditism.” 

II. Nor does the doctrine add any even apparent strength to 
the opinion, that hereditary absolute monarchy is the most 
perfect form of civil government; for the Pope’s Monarchy is 
not hereditary. 

III. It is certain, according to the doctrine derived from 
theologians in the earlier part of this article, that the Pope was 
de jure civil sovereign of the Roman States. Never was there 
a government, originally conferred by the people with greater 
unanimity and enthusiasm. On the other hand, to say that 
those wars, which by degrees have despoiled him of his territory, 
were just wars,—would “be an extravagance (we are writing to 
Catholics) too violent to bear refutation ; while to allege that 
he has shown himself “a tyrant in administration,” would be 
so puerile, that not even the wildest revolutionist would venture 
on the assertion. 

Another objection however may be made to the legitimacy 
of the Pope’s temporal sovereignty, which requires a little more 
careful consideration. We have maintained, following in the 
wake of all theologians, that a sovereignty, founded on rebellion, 
may become legitimate by a certain period of peaceful possession. 
May it not be said then, that the Italian Government has by 
this time acquired legitimacy? We reply, that if the present 
state of things were to last for a thousand years, the Italian 
Government would not thereby acquire legitimate sovercignty 
over the Roman States; seeing that not for one moment has it 
had peaceful possession. It has had strength enough indeed to 
prevent armed resistance ; but the whole body of loyal Catho- 
tics, headed by their bishops and priests, have kept up a con- 
tinual protest against the Government’s authority. 

Non-Catholies will probably reply, that this resistance has 
simply been originated and fomented by “the dethroned sove- 
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reign” himself. But, even from a non-Catholic view, this 
position seems to us untenable as any kind of reply to our argu- 
ment. Certain Romans—considerable in number and yielding 
to no other class in the importance and prominence of their 
position—think that the Pope’s dispossession of his dominions 
is a fearful blow to the highest interests, as of all other Catho- 
lics, so of Romans inclusively ; and on that account they keep 
up a perpetual protest against such dispossession. What has 
led these Romans to such an opinion, is an inquiry simply irre- 
levant: the result of their action is, that the Government is 
anywhere rather than in a state of peaceful possession. Catho- 
lics, in fact, may reasonably colour the argument much more 
vividly ; they may say that the priests are the very salt of a 
country, and incomparably the most essential part of it; so 
that no action of any kind can rightfully be called an action of 
the “ whole ” community, against which a large proportion of the 
priests protest. 

This does not seem to us a strained and insufficient argument. 
If however it be so voted, we are prepared to take much stronger 
ground. The Pope, in virtue of his ecclesiastical office, has the’ 
power of deposing any sovereign, whose government he may 
consider injurious to the spiritual welfare of that country. 
Even supposing then that the Italian Government were ever to 
acquire over the Roman States what would otherwise be a 
legitimate sovereiguty—by his spiritual power alone (i.e. by 
the indirect temporal power included in his spiritual office) he 
can depose, not only that Government, but any other except 
his own which may succeed in its place. Moreover he has 
defined, that his civil princedom has a spiritual character from 
its relation to the Church’s good. There would be quite im- 
measurably stronger ground therefore for his exercising his 
indirect temporal power in behalf of that princedom, than in 
the case of any other civil government which can be named. 

IV. Assuredly the Pope cannot, consistently with the doc- 
trine which he has taught ex cathedri, confer a constitutional 
charter on the Romans, in the sense in which Louis XVIII. 
conferred one on the French; for if he did so, he would no 
longer be temporal sovereign at all, and his temporal sove- 
reignty would be non-existent. 

V. On the other hand it is thoroughly open to him to give 
them representative institutions, such as for a brief period he 
did give them, and such as the Count de Chambord is prepared 
to give. It would be the business of such a representative 
body, to deliberate on measures adapted to the welfare of the 
nation, mature them, and submit them to him: but it would 
rest exclusively with him to accept or reject them ; to dissolve 
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the representative body itself, if he should think expedient ; 
or (of course) in any way to alter its constitution. More 
than once in his Pontifical Acts he has referred to what he 
once did, in the way of giving his subjects representative insti- 
tutions; and he everywhere implies that (however over-sanguine 
he may have been as to the success of those institutions) there 
was nothing in them at all incompatible with his true position. 
We venture to conjecture that, whenever in happier times the 
Pope shail regain possession of his civil rights, he will establish 
some such institutions as these. But this is of course the 
merest conjecture, and we do not dream of building on it any 
part of our argument. 

VI. There would be nothing at all absurd in the supposition, 
that God calls on the Romaus to live under a less beneficial 
civil rule than otherwise would be theirs, for the sake of those 
great benefits which accrue to the Church from the Pope’s 
temporal sovereignty. Still such a supposition would be a 
harsh one; and it is our firm conviction, that far from their 
being called to any such sacrifice—the Pope’s temporal govern- 
ment is by far the best temporal government in the world. We 
hold that if every nation in Europe could have the Pope for its 
sovereign and were contented to have him, Europe (ceteris 
paribus) would be far happier than it is. Of course there is 
no civil government which is not liable to very great evils and 
abuses. But we contend (1), that these are far fewer and far less 
in the Pontifical Government than in any other; and (2) that 
the Pontifical Government derives its excellence, not at all 
from its being an absolute monarchy, but exclusively from its 
being the Pontifical Government. 

Now firstly, the evils, incidental to all absolute monarchies, 
are reduced to a minimum under the Holy Father. A secular 
absolute monarch (as a general rule) will either be devoted 
to pleasure and self-indulgence (and we need not waste time 
in showing what a calamity is this); or else he will make 
his kingdom what may be called his “ hobby,” insomuch that 
his crude theories shall be ventilated at the expense of his 
unlucky people; or else he will grind them down with taxation, 
for the sake of carrying on aggressive war and promoting 
national glory and greatness. But the Pope’s chief interest 
will always lie in the affairs of the Church: there may be 
danger of his comparatively neglecting the temporal interests 
of the Romans, but very little of his wantouly and capriciously 
harassing them. And when we speak of “neglecting their 
temporal interests,” we do not mean neglecting to procure for 
them security of person and property—because that is a matter 
of pressing concern to ecclesiastics as well as laics—but neg- 
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lecting to take such measures as a vigorous secular king might 
take, for promoting industrial enterprise, developing the national 
resources, &c. &c. Now with one class of liberals this ought 
to be a recommendation ; because “ laissez faire” is their ideal, 
as to the proper function of civil government. But in the eye 
of all moderate and thoughtful persons, undue neglect of such 
matters is a much less evil, than vexatious, teasing, and 
crotchety interference. 

Let us now come to the positive advantages possessed by the 
subjects of a Pontiff King, as compared with the inhabitants of 
any other nation. And first on the side of special Providence. 
Divine Providence doubtless watches over all earthly things; 
but there is no reason whatever for supposing that it provides 
more particularly for the succession of a good hereditary king, 
than for the election of a good representative assembly, or for 
a good harvest, or for the prevention of sickness, or a thousand 
other such blessings as mankind desire. On the other hand 
there is no one thing which is more certainly the object of a 
most special and singular Providence, than the choosing of 
Christ’s Vicar ; of the infallible teacher, supreme ruler, and 
universal pastor, of that Church which God died to found. By 
a truly singular favour—such as all other Catholics may regard 
with holy envy—the Romans are privileged (did they but value 
that privilege) to possess this specially elect servant of God, as 
their sovereign even in temporals. 

We have here assumed the very special providence with 
which God watches over the Papal election. If ever there were 
a case in which doctrine and pious anticipation have been con- 
firmed by facts, it is this. After making every possible allow- 
ance for “ bad Popes ”—what series of men in the whole his- 
tory of the world can be pointed to, as having even approached 
the Popes in solid virtue of every kind? The effect of modern 
criticism has indisputably been, not to discredit this statc- 
ment, but most strongly to confirm it. 

Then look on the human side. In secular absolute mon- 
archies, how many are the chances, that even a moderately 
competent sovereign will be on the throne? even moderately 
competent, as regards uniting (1) piety of character, (2) zeal for 
his subjects’ highest good, (3) sound judgment as to the means 
of promoting such good? So far from there being any security 
for this—in hereditary monarchies, the ordinary antecedent to 
sovereignty is the being heir apparent; than which no worse 
preparation for a life of solid self-sacrificing work can well be 
imagined, Passing from absolute monarchies to constitutional 
governments—if any individual faithfully represents the mass 
of the people, a strong presumption thence arises, that he has 
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no standard or aims above the lowest and vulgarest. In truth 
the benefits of constitutional government rather arise from 
evil of one kind counterbalancing evil of another kind, than 
from any probability that more than a very small minority of 
legislators have any proper notion of their legislative duty. 
But those who elect the Supreme Pontiff, are persons more 
likely than any other class to regard with due veneration moral 
and religious excellence. They are necessarily actuated by the 
strongest motives, to let their election fall on Aim, who shall 
be the fittest in character and attainments to rule that King- 
dom of Christ, the whole strength of which rests on sanctity 
and unworldlincss. Now—though the primary duty of civil 
government is protection of person and property—yet im- 
measurably its highest function is to promote, under tlic 
Church’s direction, the people’s spiritual benefit.* Which is 
more likely to perform this service well ?—A monarch succeeding 
by the accident of birth, and commonly prepared for the throne 
by an early life of frivolity? An assembly, chosen by the mul- 
titude, and on grounds in which virtue and piety have in general 
very little share? Ora Pontiff, who has been educated as a 
priest, and has been chosen by a body of priests on the ground 
of his pre-eminence in an impoxtant class of priestly virtues ? + 
If the highest function of civil government were to promote 
national glory and greatness, our mouth would be stopped as 
regards our present argument. But if (as we contend) this is 
not only not the highest function, but not even any legitimate 
function whatever of civil government,—then it is our opponents 
whose mouths are stopped. 

And this brings us to the central point of the whole matter. 
In our article just mentioned on the intrinsic end of civil govern- 
ment, we earnestly argued, that no contrast could be more falla- 
cious and even unmeaning, than the contrast often attempted he- 
tween a nation’s spiritual and temporal interests. Beyond pos- 
sibility of question, “ the temporal good of the whole community 
will be best promoted, if the poor are contented, sober, indus- 





* For our proof of this statement, we must refer to the article on “The 
Intrinsic End of Civil Government,” which appeared in the first number of 
our New Series, and to which we referred at the outset of this article. 

+ The Papacy “is an elective monarchy, the possessor of which, always 
old and always unmarried, is elected by a small number of electors, elected 
by his predecessors, all unmarried like himself, and chosen without any 
necessary reference to birth, wealth, or even native place. If one examines 
carefully this form of government, one will find that it excludes the incon- 
veniences of elective monarchy, without losing the advantages of hereditary 
monarchy.”—De Maistre, “ Du Pape,” end of third book. 

This does not express the matter from our special point of view, but it is 
worth quoting. 
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trious, and loyal, while the rich are disinterestedly and prudently 
benevolent ; if the laws are so administered that the poorest 
shall have equal security for their rights with the richest ; if 
politicians, whether speculative or active, give up all self- 
seeking and ambition, give up all exclusive regard to class 
interests, and devote themselves with pure intention, with 
untiring zeal, with their whole intellectual resources, to the 
material well-being of the masses. Facts will at best, alas ! 
be ever miserably below such an ideal as this; but so far as it 
is even distantly approached, an amount of temporal good will 
accrue to the great majority, in comparison with which all 
benefits arising from free trade, or railway extension, or postal 
facilities, or commercial treaties, are literally but as dust in the 
balance. Supposing, therefore, that the highest legitimate end 
of civil government were the permanent and abiding promotion 
of temporal good, such is the picture which a ruler should 
ever keep before his mind: to this purpose should he direct his 
chief policy, that future generations shall be trained in such 
habits as we have just described. But in this direction he is 
powerless to advance one step, he stands as it were helpless and 
paralyzed, unless he call to his aid the agencies of pure reli- 
gion.” The increase of innocent enjoyment, the diminution of 
squalid poverty, the habit of contented industry, the accessi- 
bleness of medical aid for illness and of legal redress for 
injurics, the power of attaining so much intellectual cultivation 
as will relieve tedium and ennui—in these and other things 
of the same kind lies the true promotion of men’s temporal 
interests. There is not one of them, which will not be greatly 
helped forward by the prevalence of a religious spirit in the 
community. No influence is comparable with that of religion, 
in geuerating a genuine and self-sacrificing philanthropy. 

That which may be ¢ruly contrasted with the promotion of 
a nation’s spiritual interests, is the promotion of its temporal 
glory, greatness, fame. The pursuit of these delusive phantoms 
has been (to our mind) the one prominent calamity of the 
political world; and in proportion as the civil ruler aims at 
such ends, he trangresses the duties of his sacred office. But 
this whole consideration is so vitally important towards exhibit- 
ing the Pope’s immeasurable superiority over all other temporal 
sovereigns, that we will take the liberty of making a long 
extract from our earlier article. 

There is no more wonderful phenomenon in the whole world, though its 
very commonness in fact prevents us from wondering at it, than the way in 
which a great multitude of men accept Christian morality. Every Catholic 
will speculatively admit those moral principles mentioned by us ina previous 
page. He will admit that the true path of virtue lies in the way of humility, 
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forgivingness, and indifference to the world’s censure ; in the constant readi- 
ness to hear and obey God’s voice. Nor can a Protestant, who with any 
kind of sincerity accepts the Bible as his rule of faith, hold any different 
speculative view of true morality. And yet great numbers of these very 
persons, when they come across the throng of men, form their judgments of 
individual character on principles directly contrary. They profess specula- 
tively that the truly virtuous man, in proportion as he is such, cares little 
for the world’s praise and everything for God’s ; but in practice they admire 
far more highly one who is quick to discern and to resent misconstruction, 
and who is punctiliously jealous of his own honour. They profess specula- 
tively that humility is among the highest of graces, and pride among the 
most heinous of sins ; but when they are brought into contact with a truly 
humble man, they regard him as poor-spirited and chicken-hearted. They 
profess speculatively, that he is most truly virtuous who ardently loves God, 
and is keenly sensitive of insults against His holy Name ; but they rather 
recoil from such a man if they actually meet him, and they estimate far 
more highly one who has no keen sensitiveness at all for God’s honour and 
glory, but who is genial, amiable, and kindly. Some qualities they admire 
as virtues which are not virtues at all ; and others which are truly such they 
admire out of all due proportion. No two things can well be more different, 
than the morality which they speculatively profess and that which they 
practically hold. 

On no point do these two standards of morality come into more manifest 
conflict, than on what the two parties respectively call “ patriotism.” In one 
sense of the word, patriotism is a quality which every Christian moralist 
will approve. A Christian father takes a special interest in the welfare of 
his own children, altogether apart from that with which he regards the wel- 
fare of mankind in general. He labours in a special sense that his own 
children may enjoy temporal and (far more) spiritual good ; and rejoices in 
a special sense if they do enjoy it. And in a way altogether similar, though 
of course far less in degree, it is at least permissible that we should take far 
greater interest in our own country’s temporal and spiritual advancement 
than in that of other nations. Nay, there is a sense in which love of country 
is justly counted by 8. Thomas as among the greatest of virtues ; that love 
of country, namely, which “ prefers the common good to personal advan- 
tage.” Such love is exemplified wherever a citizen endures self-restraint and 
ptivation, in order that he may the more largely benefit his fellow-country- 
men spiritually or temporally ; that he may endow, for their service, priests, 
or schools, or hospitals. 

But far different from this is the patriotism so admired by those whom we 
are now criticising. The patriotic man, according to their acceptation of the 
term, is more interested in his country’s temporal than its spiritual good, and 
very far more in its external glory and greatness than in either. The 
patriot of this stamp takes very far greater delight in a military victory 
achieved by his countrymen against superior force, than in the most trium- 
phant success obtained by a Catholic missionary towards reforming their 
moral practice, or the most valuable improvement of medicine or of law ; and 
this quite apart from the justice of his country’s cause—simply through pride 
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at her military prowess. Nay, so far as he does grieve over the national sins, 
it is far rather as being an element of national weakness, than as being the 
offences of his loved fellow-countrymen against their Almighty Creator. It 
would be waste of time to set about proving what is so abundantly evident 
—viz., that patriotism in this sense is no virtue at all, but is merely one 
aspect of general worldliness and ungodliness. 

We say, then, that when these worldly men cry aloud that the State has 
no concern with spiritual interests, they by no means think of excluding from 
its province the promotion of that morality which they practically hold, but 
only of that which they speculatively profess. They pursue as politicians the 
very same ends which they pursue as men. In fact, they express their own 
doctrine far too favourably, when they profess to desire that government 
shall devote itself to the people’s temporal good. Their main desire is by no 
means that temporal enjoyment may be diffused and temporal suffering 
diminished ; but rather that their country may possess that great show of 
military power abroad, that great display of material wealth and luxury at 
home, which may impress both themselves and others with the idea of 
national greatness. It is not their country’s good which they seek, whether 
spiritual or temporal, but her supposed greatness. Now, our position 
throughout has been, that though temporal good should be subordinated to 
spiritual, yet the pursuit of temporal good is in itself a most legitimate and 
laudable function of government. But we are quite unable to say so much 
for pursuit of national greatness, unless, indeed, it be merely sought as a 
means for national good. In national greatness we are quite unable to see 
anything whatever intrinsically desirable ; while we see much which is full 
of peril to the nation’s highest good. And let this also be further observed, 
though we have no space to enlarge on its truth and its importance: the 
pursuit of national good tends to international union, but the pursuit of 
national greatness to international discord. It is from this very cause, from 
this proud and unchastened desire of national pre-eminence, that have arisen 
by far the greater part of those desolating wars, which have made so fearful an 
addition to human misery. So far from our holding that governments have 
cared too much, for their people’s temporal good, to our mind one of the most 
deplorable facts in all history is their having cared for it so Little. 


We believe there is no temporal government on earth. except 
the Pope’s, which does not (as far as it can) indulge in that 
idolatrous pursuit of national glory and greatness, which we have 
ventured so severely to denounce. If therefore such pursuit 
is profoundly injurious to a nation’s spiritual and temporal 
interests, then the Romans, while remaining the Pope’s 
subjects, were so far happier than any other nation on the 
earth. 

There are two principal objections, which will be made to 
the preceding argument ; but these objections, when duly con- 
sidered, will be converted into arguments for our own thesis. 
Firstly, it will be objected, that even though we estimate 
the fruits of Papal government by the standard of the people’s 
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temporal interests rather than of their temporal greatness,— 
still facts are against us. The Romans, it will be alleged, while 
under Papal government, fell far behind other states of Europe 
in development and organization of industry, and generally in 
everything which makes a nation materially prosperous, and 
which tends therefore to its temporal well-being. 

Now in the first place, we deny altogether that the vigorous 
prosecution of commercial industry is in itself the promotion 
of a nation’s temporal interests: whether it he so, depends on 
the question, how far the fruits of such commerce are diffused 
among the whole body of inhabitants. Let us ask, then, in 
what degree the most materially thriving nations have as yet 
achieved this desideratum. Mr. Stuart Mill, at all events, 
takes no very sanguine view on this head. “ It is questionable,” 
he says (Political Economy, book iv. c. vi. s. 2), “if all the 
mechanical inventions yet made have lightened the day’s toil of 
any human being. They have enabled a greater population to 
live the same life of drudgery and imprisonment, and an in- 
creased number of manufacturers and others to make fortunes. 
They have increased the comforts of the middle classes. But 
they have not yet degun to effect those great changes in human 
destiny,” which Mr. Mill expects as their ultimate result. At 
best material well-being constitutes only a part—though an 
important part—even of man’s ¢éemporal cnjoyment. <A con- 
tented mind, health of body, happiness of domestic relations, 
above all the peace infused by a practice of virtue and piety— 
these things most importantly sweeten the cup of life. But 
take material well-being alone: we do not believe there was a 
people in Europe which possessed more of it, than did the 
Romans when governed by the Pope. On this head we cannot 
do better than quote the singularly dispassionate summary of 
F. O'Reilly, S.J., in his two masterly essays on the Pope’s 
temporal government, which appeared in the two last numbers 
of the “ Month” for 1871. He writes for convenience’ sake 
in the present tense, though what he describes is the Romans’ 
past condition. They are in general well off as regards the 
necessaries of life. They have enough to eat and drink. They 
are sufficiently clad and provided with dwelling accommodation. 
There is but little distress, and, I may say, no misery; cer- 
tainly much less want than is to be found in many countries 
which are set up as models of prosperity. The taxation is very 
moderate. There are abundant means of education for the 
different grades of socicty; nay more, the children of poor 
parents have opportunities of high education without expense 
and at the same time without discredit, such as are certainly 
not to be found in these countries, nor probably in many 
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others. There is every facility for literary pursuits, which 
flourish there extensively. The fine arts, too, are largely cul- 
tivated, and with great success. Commercial and industrial 
euterprise is also encouraged and is progressing... . The 
Roman people are happy, leading a peaceful life, with almost 
universal sufficiency of means of support, and widely-spread 
comfort, and no oppression ” (pp. 402, 405). 

But we confess we should not have thought it a good sign— 
rather the reverse—had it been found that in the Roman 
States there was the same amount of industrial vigour and 
enterprise, which exists in other countries. Or, in other words, 
the inferiority on this head, which is admitted to exist, is no 
kind of objection whatever, but the contrary, to our thesis, 
that no other part of the world has nearly so good a civil 
government. It seems to us of much importance, that this 
should be clearly understood. 

Let us assume then what we are confident is ¢rue, but which 
our argument only requires us to assume: let us assume that 
the Romans very much exceeded any other people, in their 
practical sense of religious truth. If this were so, every one 
would say as a matter of course, that the reason for this marked 
distinction between them and other nations is their being tem- 
porally governed by the Pope. On the other hand (as we have 
said before) the highest and noblest function of the civil ruler 
is to promote his subjects’ religious welfare under the Church’s 
guidance and direction. Suppose then it were true that the 
Romans, as compared with other nations, possess that much 
greatcr religious-mindedness of which we speak, the inevitable 
conclusion would be, that the Pope fulfils the highest function 
of civil sovereignty far more effectively than does any other 
civil sovereign. 

But if such were the special character of the Romans, it 
would follow with absolute certainty, that there would be much 
Jess commercial vigour and industry among them than among 
other nations. We do not of course doubt that industry and 
commerce are altogether laudable pursuits. Nor do we doubt 
that a man who is (if we may so express ourselves) eqguably 
pious—who gives no undue preponderance to one part of his 
duty over another,—that such a man will zealously labour 
at his worldly calling, in order to fulfil the duties imposed on 
him by his Creator. But surely the most obvious common 
sense and experience declare, that those who achieve @ brilliant 
success in commercial undertakings, are almost always those 
whose whole heart is in the work. Just so far then as Romans 
have their heart in religion and not exclusively in industrial 
pursuits,—in that very proportion they will be inferior to other 
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nations, in what may be called the heroic practice and the heroic 
successes of industry and commerce. Nor will they on that 
account be one whit worse off, even as regards this life’s happi- 
ness; but much the contrary. Those whose whole heart is in 
commerce are afflicted, more than almost any other class, with 
repeated visitations of anxiety, care, and terror. 

Our present argument, summed up, is this. So far as it is 
true that the Romans were more notably pious than other 
people, in that proportion the Pope excelled other civil rulers 
in the fulfilment of what is their highest function. But so far 
as the Romans were more notably pious than other people, 
they would fall short of other peoples (speaking generally) in the 
grander and higher enterprises of commerce. The fact there- 
fore that they do thus fall short, is (to say the least) no argu- 
ment against the excellence of the Pope’s civil government. If 
B would necessarily follow from A, it is strange reasoning to 
urge, that the existence of B disproves the existence of A. In 
other words—if the people governed by the Pope were found 
to equal other peoples in commercial zeal and success, such a 
fact would be almost a conclusive proof, that the Pope had 
not exceeded other rulers in the highest function of civil 
government. 

And here we see why it is, that anarchists and revolutionists 
regard the Pope’s temporal sovereignty with such intense detest- 
ation. The Pope is constantly illustrating by example that 
doctrine on the intrinsic end of civil government, which revolts 
every deepest feeling of their nature. It is not to be expected 
that Antichrist shall be deeply sympathetic with the maxims 
and ways of Christ. And (not to speak of Protestants) even 
Catholics may have been unconsciously so influenced by the 
deadly circumambient poison of worldliness, as to look down 
with a kind of contempt on that freedom from worldly aspira- 
tions and from dreams of national greatness, which is the 
blessedness offered to the Roman people. 

It must be fully understood at the same time, that we are 
advocating no perfectionist view. It is confessed by all, that a 
Pontiff may make serious mistakes in his government of the 
Church ; and it would be strange indeed if he possessed greater 
immunity from error as a temporal sovereign. Perhaps more 
might have been advantageously done for the Romans than has 
been done, in the way of directly furthering industry and com- 
merce ; it may be that no adequate scope has been provided for 
the legitimate energy of active-minded laymen ; it may be that 
the relations between the spiritual and temporal have not been 
always arranged in the wisest possible way. These and a thousand 
such criticisms have been made by one or other opponent, and 
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we are not at all called on to maintain that there is no ground 
for them. The question we suggest, is not at all whether the 
Papal government has been free from very serious error; but 
whether its errors and shortcomings are even comparable, in 
point of gravity, with those of every other temporal government 
under the sun. 

Some persons are disposed to think it an evil that—so far at 
least as the Pope’s influence was felt—there was no national 
spirit among the Romans; no such spirit e.g. as unites Eng- 
lishman with Englishmen, Frenchman with Frenchmen, German 
with Germans. For our own part we think this a good and not an 
evil; as we shall set forth, in answering the second objection. 

It is objected then secondly, that if the Romans were indeed 
happy, they were strangely blind to their own happiness ; for 
that they were always a dissatisfied and disaffected population. 
We will not pause to examine how far this allegation is true, 
which certainly has been very confidently denied by many 
thoroughly well-informed persons. But we will express our own 
humble opinion, (1) that it would be a most surprising circum- 
stance, and (2) a circumstance by no means honourable to the 
Papal Government, if the Romans did possess the same zeal and 
attachment to their country, which isconspicuous in what we may 
callthe nations of this world. Saintly men are everywhere, and by 
a kind of law, immeasurably fewer than ordinary Christians; and 
though doubtless a far larger proportion of Romans were saintly 
than of any other people, still they could not have made up one- 
millionth part of the whole population. But (as a general rule) 
all men who are not saintly, are largely imbued with that zeal for 
national greatness and glory, on which we have so repeatedly 
spoken. The sympathies of such men will always be out of 
harmony with what is their interest, even as regards this world 
alone; and the very fact that they are so far better governed 
than any other people, will lead them to cry out, like the 
Jews of old, for “a king like the nations.” Such is the 
corruption of human nature and its morbid tendency to 
objects of this world,—and so few are those who fully resist 
that tendency,—that the most pious nation can never present 
an appearance of greatness on the spiritual side, comparable 
to that which an irreligious nation can exhibit on the 
worldly side. It is this necessary appearance of littleness 
in all good existing on a large scale, which is one of 
Satan’s most powerful instruments in perverting men’s minds. 
The great majority of men then,—thinking much more of 
national greatness than of either national virtue or even hap- 
piness,—will ever despise those very facts and institutions, which 
are most to be admired. If the Pope’s maxims of government 
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had not been commonly regarded as little and despicable, we 
might have been sure that they did not possess that unap- 
proached excellence, which we confidently ascribe to them. 

And now as to “ national spirit.” When the Romans return 
to their legitimate sovereign, we trust they will see that they 
are called as a nation to a far higher destiny, than that of cherish- 
ing a peculiar “national spirit” of their own. It is their 
blessedness, that their true national spirit is neither more nor 
less than the spirit of the Catholic Church. Englishmen shall 
canonize one type of worldly character ; Frenchmen a second ; 
Germans a third: but it is the high prerogative of loyal Romans, 
to know no patriotism, except the truly Christian virtue so 
called; to love every quality which God loves, and abhor every 
quality which He abhors; to care nothing about Italy being 
inferior to France or France to Italy, except indeed so far as 
spiritual interests may be affected by the alternative; to care 
nothing about kingdoms of this world, and everything about 
the Kingdom of Christ. Such is the aim of all men, we need 
hardly say, so far as they are truly pious; but Romans are 
free from those unintermitting and most subtle snares in an 
opposite direction, which are spread, throughout the length and 
breadth of other nations, by that gigantic issue and exhibition 
of worldliness which is called national spirit. That the Roman 
people will ever rise as a whole to the height of its position, is 
of course too much to hope; for saintly men (as we have already 
urged) constitute everywhere a small minority. But that a 
constantly increasing number may do so in a constantly in- 
creasing degree, is one important element on which the world’s 
future well-being depends. 

In what has hitherto been said, we have implied rather than 
expressed those facts, which of course lie at the root of that 
singular excellence whereby the Pontifical Government is dis- 
tinguished from all others. Nor shall we here enlarge on them ; 
because they have been set forth by such writers as the Arch-. 
bishop and F. Coleridge, with far greater power than we could 
command on such a theme. In matters which lie so closely at 
the very foundation of society as those which concern education 
and marriage, it is this Government alone, which has kept its 
legislation in close and perfect harmony with Catholic doctrine. 
As F. Coleridge expresses it, the Papal dominion was “the one 
State in Europe, which was still thoroughly Christian; still 
the home and refuge of all those regenerating and elevating 
principles of social order, which had been undermined in 
detail elsewhere.” 

We hope then we have proved our point. Firstly the Pope’s 
civil government stands unrivalled in excellence, indefinitely 
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raised above all secular governments; * secondly, however it 
does so, not at all because the Sovereign is an absolute monarch, 
but exclusively because he is the Pope. One excellent Catholic 
may prefer an absolute monarchy among secular governments, 
another a constitutional monarchy, a third a conservative re- 
public; but all three, if Catholicly minded and reasonable, will 
agree that the Pontifical Government is indefinitely superior to 
any one of the number. 


Until very recently, it has been an axiom in Catholic con- 
troversy, that the Church is equally suited and equally well 
disposed to every lawful form of government. But quite of late 
there seems rising in certain quarters a kind of reaction against 
this common view; it seems sometimes implied, that those 
Catholics who are heartily and unreservedly loyal to the Holy 
See, must as a matter of course regard absolute monarchy 
as the only satisfactory régime. We are quite open to 
conviction on the subject; but as at present advised, we can 
see no vestige of foundation for this statement. Indeed as 
regards that particular theory which is more commonly iden- 
tified with absolute monarchy—the theory called by its up- 
holders “legitimism”—so far from crediting it with any 
special orthodoxy, we are quite unable to see how it can even 
be reconciled with received Catholic doctrine. Nor can we reflect 
without deep regret, that had he not learned to identify his 
cause with this theory, the Count de Chambord would at this 
moment in all probability be the constitutional King of 
France.t 





* As the Pope has defined that his temporal government may truly be 
called “spiritual” from its intimate connection with spirituals, we may 
perhaps appropriately call other civil governments by the name “ secular,” 
in the way of distinction. 

+ It was not open to the Count to adopt Louis XVIII.’s ingenious device. 
The latter was called to the throne .on the very conditions afterwards 
engrossed in the Charter: see Alison’s “ History,” vol. xviii. p. 228, But 
(as our readers have already seen) he avoided the necessity of surrendering his 
doctrine that he had hitherto been de jure Absolute Monarch, by claiming to 
confer the Charter as his own free gift. Even at that time, as Alison mentions, 
“a feeling of surprise and murmur of dissatisfaction ran through the Assembly,” 
when this claim was expressed. And the indignation, which was aroused 
by the Count de Chambord’s far more cautiously worded manifesto, shows 
how — it would have been for him to take up openly the position 
assumed by Louis XVIII. 

It seems to us, that the de jure sovereignty of Napoleon I. was brought 
to an end by the act of the allied monarchs, who conquered him in a most 
just war, and refused to recognize him longer as Emperor of France. The 
people then (with sanction of the victors) re-entered into their right of 
appointing a new sovereign person or body. 

everting to the Count de Chambord,—now that we are able to judge by 
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It seems to us indeed, we confess, that a very great mis- 
direction of Catholic effort would result, if it were once sup- 
posed that forms of government are the chief matters, on which 
in the political order such effort should be occupied. That a 
tremendous conflict is being waged between the forces of order 
and of anarchy, and that on the issue of this conflict the 
world’s whole future depends,—no one feels more keenly than 
we do; but we cannot for the life of us see, that the re-esta- 
blishment of absolute monarchies, even were it practicable, 
would be of any service to the good cause. When, some eighty 
years ago, the old system in which the civilized world had 
been reposing was violently assailed and subverted, it was not 
political events, commonly so called, which originated the 
calamity ; these were but instruments in the hand of those de- 
testable philosophical doctrines which, beginning with Voltaire 
and Rousseau, issued in “ the principles of 789.” On the same 
ground on which the calamity effected its entrance, on that 
ground it must now be principally resisted ; it is speculative 
convictions, not material strongholds, which the loyal Catholic 
has mainly to attack. If in some republic the body of influential 
politicians come to recognize, that civil institutions cannot be 
really good unless intimately bound up with relizgion,—in that 
republic the Revolution is being (so far) successfully confronted 
and driven back. If some absolute monarch opposes himself 
to the Church, he may be the most effective of all promoters 
of godless anarchy and turbulence. One form of government 
is expedient at one time and place, another at another: it is 
the Church alone, whose constitution is as unchangeable as her 
doctrines. 

And yet (as has been said) one exception must be made 
to this statement. There is one civil government—just one— 
which may be called the satellite and reflection of the Church 
herself, and which largely shares in her immortality of 
form: the Holy Father’s temporal dominion. The soundness 
of political morality, which prevails throughout the civilized 
world at any given time, may be tested by the degree in 
which states recognize the independence of that Govern- 
ment, and look to it for their example. Those who despise 
the Pope’s method of administration, despise really (though 
they may not know it) the essential features of Christian 
morality. As Mr. Mill and others have pointed out, the 
prevalent morality of European nations is a mongrel mortality, 





the light of recent events, we cannot think that he was ever at all so near 
to mounting the throne as was once supposed. He was none by two 
different parties, diverging from each other fundamentally both as to the prin- 
ciples on which they acted and the end at which they aimed. 
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consisting partly of Christian but largely also of heathen 
elements; and those imbued with it—as in private life they 
despise the saintly Christian—so in public life despise the one 
Government which faithfully reflects Christianity. Meanwhile, 
in the view of right-minded Catholics, the Pope’s civil prince- 
dom is not only necessary for the freedom and independence of 
the Holy See, but is the very bulwark and citadel of Catholic 
order, liberty, and progress. 
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Sainte Cécile et la Société Romaine des deux premiers Sitcles. By Dom 
GuELRANGER. Paris, 1874. 


OM GUERANGER’S splendid volume is worthy of its _ 
Benedictine origin. Its object is, first, to refute the anti- 
Christian school, that would fain persuade us that for two centuries 
Christianity was a mere superstition without any definite dogma, 
professed by the poor and ignorant alone; and secondly, to vin- 
dicate the authenticity of the beautiful story of 8. Cexcilia’s 
martyrdom. ‘The first point resolves itself into the two questions, 
whether the primitive Christians belonged exclusively to the lower 
classes, and whether the present definite Christian dogma then 
existed. Both may be most fairly answered by examining the 
state of the Church in Rome during this period, when the City was 
the centre of the civilized world. 

In glancing over the early history of Rome we meet at every 
page the names of a few distinguished patrician familics. Of 
these none were more illustrious than the Cornelii and the Cecilii 
Metelli. Hand in hand they subjugated the petty states of Italy, 
and when Rome’s ambition took a wider flight, they still led her 
armies and her fleets to victory. They were united in the great- 
grandson of Scipio Nasica, who, having been adopted by the 
Metelli, was henceforth known as Q. Cacilius Metellus Pius Scipio. 
Both families were closely connected by marriage and adoption 
with several other great patrician houses ; and thus, any important 
event which deeply affected a single individual of any one of them, 
must necessarily have stirred a large portion of the highest society 
in Rome. Under the Empire they are no longer seen at the head 
of public affairs, and only occasionally in subordinate positions, or 
on the roll of consuls, now reduced to a mere titular honour. 
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But they thus retire from national life only to reappear on a nobler 
field. ‘hey had formerly conquered the world for Rome, and now 
it was their task to conquer Rome for Christ. 

The connecting link between Pagan and Christian Rome, is the 
baptism of the centurion Cornelius, a.p. 39. 8. Luke tells us 
that he desired Peter to tarry with him some days. Thus was 
established between the Roman patrician and the Christian Apostle 
the bond of hospitality, which not only linked them personally by 
a tie more sacred than even those of blood and affinity, but con- 
nected the Apostle with the family of Cornelius and the knot of 
patricians above spoken of, among whom the conversion of the 
centurion and his household must have made a great sensation. 
Three years later, a.p. 42, 8. Peter, after his liberation from prison 
by an angel, went to Rome. According to Apostolic custom he 
began his work with the Jews. The church of 8. Pietro in 
Montorio stands on the site of the house in which he is said to 
have taken up his abode ; and the inscriptions in a recently-dis- 
covered cemetery in the neighbourhood prove that this was the 
Jewish quarter. 

But the tie of hospitality required his early removal to the 
Vicus Patricius, where the Cornelii dwelt. The acts of S. 
Praxedes and the most ancient martyrologies agree in stating 
that he was the guest of Pudens, a man of senatorial rank, 
whose house was on the Viminal. Pudens is a cognomen very 
common among the Cornelii; and one of five inscriptions ot 
the year 70, recording the homage offered to Vespasian on his 
birthday by the Tribus Succusana, which had its abode on the 
Viminal and Esquiline, proves that if S. Peter’s host was not the 
centurion of Czsaria, he was at least a Cornelius, and the head 
of a devoted Christian family. Four of these inscriptions are 
dedicated to the Goddesses of Fortune, Victory, and Peace, and 
one of them is subscribed by eight hundred young men of the 
tribe, among whom are no less than twenty Cornelii. But to the 
fifth inscription, dated only two days later and belonging to the 
same body of young men, only five names are affixed. Why did 
not these five sign with the rest of their tribe? Why did 
one of them, Q. Cornelius Pudentianus, the son of Quintus, 
separate himself from the twenty other members of his gens ? 
The explanation is afforded by the dedication, which is to Public 
Joy, a term flattering to Vespasian, but devoid of any idolatrous 
allusion. ‘T'wo others of these five young men were D. Furius 
Firmus and Titus Claudius Lemnus Fortunatus, possibly the For- 
tunatus who was the bearer of 8. Clement’s letter to the Church of 
Corinth, and both of them are patrician names. Nor were they 
the only Christians of their respective families; for among a 
number of inscriptions of the first century discovered in the cata- 
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combs of the Via Nomentana, De Rossi has found one of L. Furius 
Ur——, one of Claudius Atticianus, and two of the wife and 
freedman of L. Clodius Crescens—this name being written indiffe- 
rently Clodius or Claudius—and there is reason to believe that 
S. Clement also belonged to this gens. The foregoing mention of 
Q. Cornelius Pudentianus, father and son, corrects a trifling error 
of the copyist of the acts of 8. Praxedes in the fourth century, who 
treated the two as one person. The younger Pudens seems to 
have lived till the Pontificate of Pius I., and the virgins, Puden- 
tiana and Praxedes, who spent their lives in prayer, and distributed 
their patrimony among the poor, would have been his daughters. 
The house of the elder Cornelius Pudens, now known as the 
Basilica of S. Pudentiana, was the first place of religious reunion, 
and the most ancient Title in Rome. In this church may now be 
seen an inscription of a Cornelia Pudentiana in the style charac- 
teristic of the two first centuries, which was found in the catacombs 
of the Via Appia. <A titulus of the year 222, engraved on copper, 
and offered by a town in Spain to Gaius Marius Pudens Corne- 
lianus, a person of senatorial rank, was found in 1776 in the 
church of 8. Prisca on the Aventine, which was known from the 
earliest times as the title of Aquila and Prisca, whose house it 
had been. The position of this ¢étwlus confirms De Rossi’s asser- 
tion, that the connection of these friends of the Apostles with 
the family of Cornelius Pudens, is one of the facts of early Christian 
history best established by old monuments. The name Priscilla, 
of which Prisca is an abbreviation, indicates, when borne by a 
Jewess, that she was the freedwoman of some great Roman lady ; 
and as the wife of Pudens was called Priscilla, no doubt it was 
from her that the Jewess derived her name. 

Another large group of Christians of high position springs from 
Pomponia Greecina, the daughter of a consul, and a relative of 
Cicero’s friend, Pomponius Atticus. ‘Tacitus tells us that for forty 
years after her friend and relative, Julia, the daughter of Drusus, 
had been put to death by Claudius and Messalina, she was distin- 
guished by her absence from all joyous festivals and her continued 
mournful deportment, and Rome admired this bold protest against 
Imperial tyranny.* She had, however, another motive for this 
conduct. Her uncle, Pomponius Flaccus, had been legate of 
Syria during the years of our Lord’s preaching and crucifixion, and 
events deemed of sufficient importance to be reported to Tiberius, 
must have attracted his attention. The Pomponii were also con- 
nected with the Cacilii, and through them with the Cornelii, and 
thus Pomponia’s conversion to Christianity can be easily accounted 
for. In the year 57 she was accused before the family council of 








* Annales, 1, 13, ¢. xxxii. 
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having abandoned the religion of the Empire, and embraced a 
foreign superstition. But her husband, Aulus Plautius, — 
her; and henceforth protected by him, and exempted by her 
mourning from attending public ceremonies, she enjoyed greater 
independence than hitherto. She and her husband patronized the 
family of the Flavii ; and while Plautius advanced their worldly 
career, Pomponia converted Titus Flavius Sabinus, the elder 
brother of Vespasian, to the Christian faith, and gave him her 
daughter Plautia in marriage. They had a daughter, Plautilla, 
and two sons, T. Flavius Sabinus and T. Flavius Clemens. 
Plautilla is said to have lent her veil to 8. Paul to bandage his 
eyes when he was beheaded; and De Rossi has recognized this 
tradition in the sculpture on a Christian sarcophagus of the end of 
the fourth, or beginning of the fifth century, in the Abbey of S. 
Victor at Marseilles. She died young and left a daughter, Flavia 
Domitilla, who is revered as the first martyr for Christian virginity. 
T. Flavius Clemens is accused by Suetonius of “‘ most contemptible 
inertia,” and by Dio. Cassius of atheism, and going after the 
manners and customs of the Jews. He suffered martyrdom under 
Domitian, together with Acilius Glabrio, a recent consul, and many 
other persons who were accused of the same crime ; and his wife, 
Flavia Domitilla, the grand-daughter of Vespasian, was banished 
to the island of Pandataria. The mother of this Flavia Domitilla 
was daughter to Vespasian, and bore the same name ; and as it 
appears from several inscriptions, that the land under which was 
excavated at this time the Catacomb of Domitilla, belonged to her 
and her daughter, it is probable that she also was a Christian, and 
that the catacomb was their joint work. But the most celebrated 
of the family was Flavia Domitilla, the daughter of Plautilla, 
already mentioned. She was educated by her uncle, Flavius 
Clemens, and when she arrived at womanhood was sought in mar- 
riage by Aurelius Fulvus, Prefect of Rome. But having learned 
from two of her servants, Nereus and Achilleus, the surpassing 
beauty of virginity, she consecrated herself to our Lord, and refused 
an earthly spouse. When her uncle suffered martyrdom, and his 
wife was banished to the island of Pandataria, she was carried to 
the neighbouring island of Pontia, where Aurelius pressed his 
addresses on her. Failing to seduce her faithful servants, Nereus 
and Achilleus, he removed them to ‘Terracina, where they were 
beheaded as Christians, but their bodies were taken to Rome and 
buried in the Catacomb of Domitilla. When Aurelius found that 
he had gained nothing by the removal of Flavia Domitilla’s ser- 
vants, and that his suit was hopeless, he conveyed her to Terracina, 
where probably he had a villa, and shut her up with two of her 
attendants ina house which was set on fire, and all three perished 
in the flames. 
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There was also a young girl, Aurelia Petronilla, who was 
connected with this family, and who, after being instructed by 
S. Peter himself, took a vow of virginity. From an apparent 
similarity of name she was long supposed to be the natural, and 
not the spiritual, daughter of S. Peter ; but Baronius has pointed 
out that Petronilla comes not from Petrus, but from Petronius, and 
probably from Flavius Petro, an ancestor of the Flavii; and 
De Rossi adds that her other name, Aurelia, connects her with the 
gens Aurelia, thus showing that Christianity had made its way 
into another distinguished family. Her sarcophagus was in the 
Catacomb of Domitilla till S. Paul I. transferred it, in 760, to the 
chapel of 8. Petronilla, adjoining the Vatican Basilica. Within 
the last few months a magnificent basilica, dating from 390 to 395, 
has been discovered in the second story of this catacomb, and an 
inscription by Pope 8. Damasus tells us that this was the basilica 
of Petronilla and the sepulchre of SS. Nereus and Achilleus. It 
appears, after having undergone great repairs, to have been dis- 
mantled and closed on account of its dilapidated state by Pope 
S. Leo III. ; and Michele de Rossi is of opinion that it was subse- 
quently destroyed by an earthquake. Here, on the 19th of last 
May, the feast of SS. Nereus and Achilleus, after the silence of 
a thousand years, masses were again celebrated from early morn to 
mid-day. Half of an inscription, with apparently the words 
“Sepulcrum Flaviorum,” has also been found. In a garden on 
the Esquiline has been discovered the inscription of a Flavia 
Domitilla, the niece of Vespasian and daughter of Lentinus 
Sabinus “ Vir Religiosus,” in the Catacomb Ostrianus, a marble 
with the name Titus Flavius Felicissimus, and in the Catacomb of 
S. Paul fwort le mura, an inscription of Titus Flavius Eutychus, 
which De Rossi considers one of the most ancient in Rome.* But 
nothing more is known of these persons beyond the fact that there 
were four more Christian Flavii. There have also been found 
among the inscriptions near the Catacomb Ostrianus, already 
mentioned, the tnoble ‘names of Q. Memmius Felix, C. Mimatius, 
Octavianus, ius Rufinus (the Rufini were a branch of the 
Cornelii), Tullia Paulina, Ulpia Agrippina, and Vibia Attica. 
Eusebius and §. Jerome tell us that Philo, the learned Jew, made 
a second journey to Rome to see 8. Peter. Though there is not 
sufficient evidence that he was baptized, but afterwards apostatized 
through pride, as some early writers have related, his writings 
place it beyond doubt that he was familiar with Christian customs, 
and “ not only knew but approved, whilst he extolled and revered 
the Apostolic men of his day.” During the few years that 





, * “Roma Sotteranea,” by Rev. Dr. Northcote and Rev. W. B. Brownlow, 
» 2, ¢. i. p. 66. 
t Eusebius, “ Eccles, Hist,” 1, 2, c. xvii. 
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8. Peter now remained in Rome he took so strong a hold on the 
City, that S. Paul was able shortly after to thank God, because the 
faith of this Church was spoken of in the whole world. 

8. Paul also had his share in the conversion of the highest 
classes in Rome. He, too, had contracted a close bond of union 
with a patrician, Sergius Paulus, whom he converted, and whose 
name he henceforth bore, thus carrying’ Christianity into another 
distinguished Roman family. 8S. Paul, when he was brought a 
prisoner to Rome, was permitted to live in his private house on the 
site where now stands the church of Santa Maria in Via Lata, in 
which a marble column, from which hangs a chain, preserves the 
memory of his captivity. Both Jews and Gentiles of all classes 
flocked to hear him; and among the latter tradition mentions 
Seneca, in whose writings occur so many expressions similar to 
those in Christian books, and especially in the Epistles of 8. Paul, 
that Tertullian said of him significantly, ‘“‘ Seneca, often ours ” 
(Seneca swpe noster). Some of his family, the Annea, are found 
by a funeral inscription of M. Anneus Paulus to his son, M. 
Anneus Paulus Petrus, which was discovered at Ostia by De Rossi 
in 1867, to have embraced Christianity. After two years’ impri- 
sonment 8. Paul appeared before Nero, and was acquitted ; but all 
that had befallen him had tended to the furtherance of the Gospel, 
so that his bonds were ‘‘ made manifest in Christ, in all the court, 
and in all other places.”* 

Up to the year 64 the Christians were unmolested, being con- 
founded with the Jews, whose religion was recognized by law. 
They were, however, already objects of universal hatred. But now 
Nero, in order to divert to them the odium that he had incurred 
by the burning of Rome, began that tremendous persecution which 

acitus has recorded, and in which an “‘immense multitude” of 
Christians suffered tortures, the intensity of which awoke the 
compassion even of those who, like himself, believed them worthy 
of capital punishment.t We are unable to enter into the details 
of the martyrdom of the Apostolic Princes, of which Dom 
Guéranger, by collecting the various traditions on the subject, has 
drawn a graphic picture, but must pass on to some points connected 
with S. Peter’s successors, which bear upon our argument. ll 
ancient writers agree that Linus was the first Pope. But there is 
a difficulty in determining the order of the next three, the most 
ancient Roman catalogue, which Dom Guéranger follows, making 
Clement the second, Cletus the third, and Anacletus the fourth, 
while the Eastern and other distant Churches ‘put Cletus before 
Clement, and some consider Cletus and Anacletus as one person. 
We are greatly surprised that, in violation of sound criticism, 





* Phil. c. i. v. 12, 13. ft Annales, 1, 15, c. xliv. 
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Dom Guéranger should refer to the Recognitions of Clement, a work 
which is universally acknowledged to be a tale of fiction, and only 
as such is curious and interesting, in order to prove that S. Clement 
belonged to the Imperial family. His conjecture that he was a 
member of the patrician gens Claudia, which had already given four 
Emperors to Rome, has a better foundation in the appearance of 
the name, Claudius Clemens, among the inscriptions of this gens 
in the reign of Vespasian, and in the position of 8. Clement’s 
house, which has been recently found under the old basilica that 
bears his name at the foot of Mount Ceelius, which was the quarter in 
which the Claudii dwelt. We learn from the Liber Pontificalis that 
Cletus also belonged to a patrician family, the Amilia, Cletus being 
only a Christian name signifying “called.” 8. Clement appointed 
seven notaries to record the details of the acts of the martyrs in 
the seven divisions into which he partitioned the city. 8. Cletus, 
in obedience to the desire of S. Peter, increased the number of 
priests in Rome to twenty-five. S. Anacletus, who had been 
ordained priest by 8. Peter, and was the last of the Popes who 
received holy orders direct from the Apostle, adorned the Vatican 
Crypt with paintings, which were found to be in existence in the 
sixteenth century when this crypt, which had been closed by the 
walls of Constantine’s church <a it, was re-opened in digging 
the foundations of the present 8S. Peter’s. 8S. Evaristus was able 
to set apart twenty-five titles and appoint a priest to each, and 
also seven deacons to assist the bishop in preaching the Gospel. 
All these measures prove that by the beginning of the second 
century the Church in Rome had attained to an important position 
as regards both wealth and numbers. 

The patrician names in the foregoing pages, which we have culled 
from merely fragmentary records, prove conclusively that from the very 
first persons of the highest class embraced Christianity. A further 
proof is afforded by a letter from 8. Dionysius of Corinth to the 
Church in Rome during the pontificate of 8. Soter (161-171), 
thanking the Romans for the traditional munificence with which, 
following the example set them by their fathers from the beginning, 
they were accustomed to provide numerous Churches with the neces- 
saries of life.* But the most indisputable proof is that of the cata- 
combs. We have treated this subject in a former article,+ and there- 
fore we shall now only remind our readers that the catacombs have 
been proved to be totally distinct from the old Avenaria, or quarries, 
with which they were long ignorantly confounded, and that their 
innumerable corridors, calculated to measure at least 360 miles, 


could have been excavated only at great expense. The beautiful 





* Eusebius, “ Eccles. Hist.” ]. 4, c. xxiii. 
tT October, 1869, “ Roma Sotteranea.” 
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paintings in them are evidences of wealth. The land above them 
must also have belonged to Christians. For at the present moment 
De Rossi’s researches in the Catacomb of Pretextatus are sus- 
pended by the owner of the land above it. Twenty years ago 
they were similarly stopped in the Catacomb of Domitilla, where 
they have been resumed only a few months ago, when the late Mon- 
signor de Mérode came into possession of the land ; and it cannot 
be supposed that professed Pagan proprietors would have been more 
favourable to Christian excavations. 

The oldest catacomb is that of Ostrianus, near the Via Nomen- 
tana, which was begun during S. Peter’s first residence in Rome. 
In ancient documents it is described as the cemetery “ where 
Peter baptized” (ubi Petrus baptizabat), or ‘ad nymphas,” or 
“Fontis S. Petri.” Here stood till the seventh century the chair 
which he used during his first visit to Rome; and among the holy 
oils from the underground sanctuaries of Rome, which S. Gregory 
the Great sent to Theodolinda, Queen of the Lombards, a list of 
which, with many of the phials, may still be seen at Monza, there 
is a phial marked “ Oil from the chair on which S. Peter first 
sat” (Olewm de sede ubi prius sedit S. Petrus). This chair is to 
be distinguished from that in the house of Cornelius Pudens, which 
he used on his second visit, and the existence of which has been 
attested from century to century, till in 1867 it was exposed by 
Pius IX. for the veneration of the faithful. Canon Crostarosa, to 
whom belongs the land under which this catacomb is supposed to 
lie, has within the last few months discovered a large chapel with 
an arcosolium,* and a circular table on the right and a chair on 
the left, cut out of the tufa. The next oldest catacomb is that of 
Priscilla, the wife of Cornelius Pudens, on the Via Salaria, in 
which her family, and also 8. Petronilla, were buried. The 
frescoes in it are in the style of those of Pompeii. The 
Catacomb of the Vatican, in which S. Peter was buried, 
must have been opened before his martyrdom. So also 
must those of Lucina at Ostia and in the Via Aurelia, in which 8S. 
Paul and SS. Processus and Martinianus were laid. She had 
also a third catacomb in the Via Appia, in which she herself was 
buried. Lucina is not a Roman name, for Lucius would give 
Lucia, Luciana, or Lucilla, but apparently a Christian cognomen 
derived from Lux, Lucis, light, a figure by which the early 
Christians often designated baptism. De Rossi suggested that the 
rich and noble matron Lucina could be no other than Pomponia 
Grecina ; and the examination of her catacomb in the Via Appia 
having proved that it was the burial-place of the Christian Pompo- 
nii, his conjecture has been verified. 





* An arcosoliwm is a recess, generally arched over, in which was placed a 
sarcophagus closed with a marble slab, which served as an altar. 
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Thus the argument by which the enemies of Christianity hoped 
to sap its historical foundations, turns against themselves. These 
patricians who embraced Christianity from the first moment it set 
foot within the city, could test the accuracy of Christian statements 
by official records no longer in existence, by the evidence of Pontius 
Pilate when he was in Rome before he was banished to Vienna,* 
and of other eye-witnesses of the great Christian facts, and by that of 
the persons who were healed or raised from the dead by our Lord, 
and who, as the Apologist Quadratus wrote to Hadrian in 126, lived 
even to his own time.t Rome was full of sophists who must have 
freely discussed the Apostolic doctrines, as Seneca and Philo did. 
Yet Jew and Gentile, Josephus and Tacitus alike, confirmed the 
testimony of the Apostles ; and the entire body of evidence was 

‘deemed so irrefragable by multitudes of contemporaries best qualfied 
by position and education to weigh it judicially, that they devoted 
themselves with the noblest enthusiasm to their new Lord and God, 
and joyfully accepted, not only contempt and hatred, but the most 
horrible tortures, and even death itself. 

Having proved our point in the first century, it is unnecessary 
to continue the argument through the second ; though it requires 
self-denial to refrain from following out Dom Guéranger’s fascina- 
ting narrative. The history of S. Felicitas and her seven sons has 
a peculiar interest at the present moment, because De Rossi, after 
discovering in 1857 the tomb of her eldest son, Januarius, in the 
Catacomb of Pretextatus, has just found in the Catacomb of the 
Jordani part of an inscription, which promises to be that of three 
others of her sons, who were buried there. 

It is interesting to notice how the history of the Church corre- 
sponds with that of the Pagan world around it. A new family 
takes possession of the Imperial throne ; and in the catacombs are 
found numerous inscriptions of the Aurelii, the Zlii, and the Veri. 
Herodes Atticus is known as the tutor and adviser of Marcus 
Aurelius, and in the Catacomb of Pretextatus appears the funeral 
inscription of his daughter Urania. ‘Tertullian tells us that among 
the Christians were many Clarissimi,t and the wealth and luxury 
of the period are represented by the Christian women to whom he 
addressed his advice. The age of the Antonines was that of the 
philosophers, and among the Christians are found, on the one hand, 
a number of heresies of a philosophic character, and on the other, 
Christian philosophers and founders of schools—S. Justin at Rome, 
Athenagoras at Athens, Bardesanes in Mesopotamia, and Pante- 
nus and Clement in Alexandria. <A host of writers, Quadratus, 





* Geschichte der Stadt Rom. v. Reumont, part i. 1. 2, ¢. viii. 
+ Euseb. “ Eccles. Hist.,” 1. 4, c. iii. 
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Aristides, Hegesippus, Philip, Melito, Modestus, Musanus, Theo- 
hilus, Dionysius of Corinth, all of whom are mentioned by 
usebius, besides 8. Irenzeus and Tertullian, prove the intellectual 

activity and power of the Christians. The growing influence of 
Christianity on Pagan philosophy is striking. Scarcely had 
Christianity appeared in Rome than a new race of philosophers 
sprang up, distinguished from their great predecessors alike by 
their inferior genius and their superior notions of the unity and 
character of God, of the natural equality of all men, and of mo- 
rality, the points on which especially the influence of Christianity 
would naturally have been felt. Plato was far in advance of the 
rest of the Pagan world when he combated the prevalent notion 
that the gods were jealous of man’s happiness, and in the glimpses 
that he had of the unity of God; but Plutarch and Epictetus 
were able to speak of God in his paternal character as a beneficent 
Providence,* and Athenagoras could exclaim, ‘“ All the philoso- 
phers now proclaim God’s unity. Why, then, are we alone for- 
bidden to say what all the world believes’? Plato, Aristotle, and 
Cicero would have been scandalized to hear Seneca speak of slaves 
as his unhappy friends, and invite them to his table, while Dion 
Chrysostom, a few years later, denied the lawfulness of slavery. 
The improvement in moral purity, where indeed it was most 
needed, was not so great ; but even there it was visible in increased 
respect for the conjugal tie, in a certain influence granted to tender 
and legitimate family affection, and in the reprobation of what neither 
Socrates nor Plato regarded as infamous.t From the very first 
Christianity never fluctuated, but philosophy was progressive, and 
never attained to the highest point of perfection ; and while philo- 
sophy prided itself on’ esoteric doctrines, revealed to choice spirits 
alone, Christianity opened its wide embrace to all mankind. A moral 
influence, which even in the two first centuries had boldly taken 
its place as the conqueror of the Pagan world, could not possibly 
have been a mere superstition confined to the poor and ignorant, 
whom that world regarded with scorn and contempt. 

We will now pass on to our second question, whether during the 
two first centuries the present definite Christian dogma existed. 
This question is easily answered from the paintings and sculptures 
in the catacombs. Happily for our purpose, so remarkable a dete- 
nioration of art took place in the third century, when emperors 
were chosen from the provinces, and especially from the East, that 
the paintings in the catacombs which belong to the previous period, 
can be easily distinguished by their superior execution. One of 
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their striking characteristics is their dogmatic symbolism, so that 
even in treating historical subjects, the dogmatic signification pre- 
dominates over the historical fact ; and as the meaning of the 
symbols can be traced to Holy Scripture or to early Christian 
writers, no room is left for fanciful conjecture or controversial ex- 
planations. Thus, Noah appears, not as in history with the ark, 
his family and all living creatures, but alone in a boat, or rather 
box, on the water, with the dove bringing him the olive-branch, 
thus setting forth S. Peter’s doctrine of salvation through baptism.* 
Sometimes a woman takes Noah’s place, and once the name of the 
person, Juliana, on whose grave it is painted, is given.t The 
giving of the Law is not depicted with the sublime circumstances 
of the historical fact, but Moses simply receives it from God’s 
hand, thus symbolising the source of the Church’s teaching. Under 
various forms the grace of the Sacraments is shown to proceed from 
Christ, the Rock, which Moses strikes ; on some of the gilded glass, 
S. Peter is substituted for Moses; and it is worthy of notice 
that the rod of Divine power is never seen in other hands than 
those of our Lord, Moses, and 8. Peter.t The oldest fresco of our 
Lady is in the Catacomb of Priscilla, and in the style of the age 
of the Flavii. She sits with the Child at her breast, beside her 
stands a person with a roll of prophecies in his hand, and above 
her shines the Star of the Magi. In the same catacomb she again 
appears seated on a throne, or chair of honour, preparing to suckle 
the Child, and in a beautiful ceiling she is similarly seated, re- 
ceiving the Annunciation from the archangel. In the Catacomb 
of SS. Nereus and Achilleus, she is again on the throne receiving 
the homage of the Magi. The Sacrament of Penance is represented 
by the raising of Lazarus either by the rod of Divine power or the 
— blessing, the Good Shepherd fondling goats as well as 
ambs, and various instances of our Lord’s miraculous cures. The 
Eucharist appears under the well-known symbol of the fish, on a 
spit about to be placed on the fire of sacrifice, or identified with 
the eucharistic elements in a basket on its back, or served up on 
a table with bread ; and also under the symbol of milk, which the 
Lamb carries on its back or suspends from its crook. The Church’s 
authority is symbolized by a chair, on the back of which sits the 
Dove ; her indefectibility, by a pillar beside which stands the Dove ; 
her orders, by the rite of ordination ; her persecution and purity, 
by a woman with a scourge and a lily beside her; her unceasing 
prayer, by the well-known figure of the Orante ; and her appre- 
ciation of virginity, by a bishop giving the veil to a virgin. The 
Resurrection is taught by the symbolic peacock, the pheenix or 





* 1 Peter, c, iii. v. 21. + “ Roma Sotteranea,” 1. 4, c. iv. 
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palm-bird, the succession of the seasons, and Jonas and the whale. 
Dom Guéranger gives engravings of these and many other subjects, 
which furnish a complete series of dogmatic instructions. The 
Crucifixion alone is not to be found, though the Cross, veiled under 
symbolic forms, is often met with. But what is wanting in the 
Christian catacomb is supplied by the Pagan guard-room. On the 
wall of a ruined apartment on the Palatine, which was used as a 
guard-room about the time of Marcus Aurelius, there is a caricature 
of a man with an ass’s head on a cross, beside which is a grotesque 
figure in the act of adoration, and underneath is a rude scrawl, 
“ Alexamenes adores his God.” At a little distance is written in 
a better hand, ‘‘ Alexamenes faithful’? (fidelis). Thus, so far 
from there having been no formal Christian dogma during this early 
period, there existed a complete dogmatic theology, from which the 
primitive Christians derived subjects for constant contemplation, 
for consolation in life, and for hope in death. - 

The story of S. Cecilia, and the proofs of the authenticity of 
her Acts, form the second part of Dom Guéranger’s work. It is 
well known that the original manuscripts of all the classics and of 
the earliest Christian writings, are lost. Consequently, critics have 
been compelled to adopt the following rules for general guidance. 
I. That a work, of which the original is lost, does not lose its 
value because it is known to us only through a copy. II. That 
mistakes and interpolations in secondary details do not destroy the 
authenticity of the copy. III. That even in the least authentic 
manuscripts fragments of the original manuscript, which it is im- 
possible to reject, are constantly found. All the classical works 
which we now possess, have been reconstructed in accordance with 
the above canons of criticism by the monks from the seventh 
century downwards, due weight being in each case given to interior 
evidences of authenticity, to the circumstances under which the 
copy was made, whether directly from originals, and by persons 
sufficiently conversant with classical details to avoid errors in 
secondary matters, and to the authority of those best qualified to 
form an opinion as to the fidelity of the copy. Sound criticism 
demands that the same rules should be applied to Christian 
writings. It is not disputed that the Acts of the Martyrs were 
read in the churches from contemporary times till the beginning 
of the fourth century, when the original manuscripts of most of 
them, and all those of the Holy Scriptures, perished in the Diocle- 
tian persecution. Immediately after the Peace of Constantine, 
competent persons were appointed, under the Church’s authority 
and supervision, to reconstruct the Acts from the fragments of the 
originals that could be recovered, and the primdé facie probability 
of authenticity is greater in their case than in that of the classics ; 
for while a gap of centuries intervened between the general study 
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of the latter and the commencement of their revision in the seventh 
century, the public perusal of the former was interrupted for 
only a few years, and their revision dates from the fourth and fifth 
centuries. The Acts of S. Cwcilia were not taken in hand till 
the beginning of the fifth century, but happily the style of the 
editor falls so far below the purer Latinity of the second century, 
that it is easy to distinguish his work from the fragments of the 
original which he has preserved; and his evident ignorance, or 
that of later copyist, of petty details of the government of the 
Church and the City in the bygone Pagan age, easily accounts for 
the few secondary mistakes which are found in the existing manu- 
scripts. These mistakes are confined to the title of Pope given to 
Urban, thereby creating a difficulty as to date, and the name and 
title of the magistrate, ‘Turcius Almachius, who tried 8. Cecilia. 

To begin with the date. At the end of the Acts is the phrase, 
** Passa est Marco Aurelio et Commodo Imperatoribus ;”’ and this 
date is borne out by the reference in the Acts to two emperors 
being on the throne, and to the raging of a fierce persecution. But — 
the title of Pope given to Urban, transfers the martyrdom to the 
time of Alexander Severus, who reigned alone, when there was no 
regular persecution, and when S. Cecilia’s martyrdom would have 
been impossible, because this prince claimed to be descended from 
the Czcilii Metellix It was evident that there was a mistake 
somewhere, and it has long been generally supposed that it was in 
the date at the end of the Acts, and that the martyrdom took 
place in the reign of Alexander Severus. Henschenius seems, 
however, to have been puzzled by the mention of both the Catacomb 
of Pretextatus and that of Calixtus as the burial-place of 8. Urban.+ 
The Jesuit Lesley was the first to conjecture what De Rossi’s 
archeological researches have recently proved, that there 
were two Urbans, and that the saint of that name in the time of 
S. Cacilia was not the Pope, but a bishop appointed by S. Eleu- 
therius as his vicar, to take charge of the populous Christian 
district near the Via Appia. ‘The Acts of 8S. Urban, the position 
of his church, and several of the old itineraries place it beyond 
doubt that a saint of this name is buried in the Catacomb of 
Pretextatus, while, on the contrary, the name of S. Urban, Pope, 
appears in the inscription which Sixtus III. placed over the 
entrance to the Papal Crypt adjoining the Catacomb of Calixtus, 
whence his body was translated by Paschal I., and where De 
Rossi has lately found the lid of his sarcophagus. 

As to the name of S. Caxcilia’s judge or Almachius, it is generally 





* Ado in his Martyrology retains the name of Urban, but says that 
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agreed that it is not conformable to the genius of the Latin language. 
But on one of the monuments of the Tribus Succusana appears the 
name Acemachus, derived from the Greek Ae ayn (who always 
fights), and De Rossi has found the inscription of an Amachius 
(who does not fight), and it is easily conceivable that one or other, 
and especially the latter, may in the course of centuries have been 
changed into Almachius. As to his title of Praefect of Rome, his 
name is absent from the lists of Preefects that we possess, and it is 
probable that he was Preetor of the City. This title, however, is 
proved to have been an interpolation of late date, because it is 
not found in the Greek translation of the Acts made by Meta- 
phrastes in the tenth century, nor in a number of Latin copies still 
extant, which are distinguished by their simple classical style.* 
Thus every one of the three mistakes, on the strength of which 
Tillemont and his followers have declared 8. Ceecilia’s Acts to 
be a tissue of fables, proves to be only very secondary, and such 
. an honest copyist, not well up in historical details, might easily 
slip into. 

S. Cecilia appears to have been the heiress of Q. Cecilius 
Metellus Numidicus, the celebrated Censor, whose splendid villa 
on the Via Tiburtina was at a very carly period turned into a 
church in her honour, which implied that it had been her property. 
For an old canon forbade the name of any person to be given to a 
church unless it stood on the site of his martyrdom, or had been 
his property or residence. The cognomen Pius was hereditary in 
this family, one of whom, L. Cacilius Balbinus Vibullius 
Pius was Consul in 137, and was probably the father or grand- 
father of 8. Caecilia; and his prenomen, Lucius, being found in 
the catacombs on a fragment of the inscription of a Cecilius, gives 
rise to the conjecture that he was a Christian. ‘The house in 
which §. Caecilia lived till her marriage, was in the Campus Mar- 
tius, and was early converted into a church under the name of S. 
Cecilia de Domo. It was rebuilt in the last century, and is now 
popularly known as Santa Maria del Divino Amore; and in it 
may still be seen an inscription of the Middle Ages taken from 
the old church, “ Hae est domus in qua orabat Sancta Cecilia.” 
Reared in the midst of martyrs she early imbibed the heroic spirit 
of the age. The Gospels, which she ever carried in her hand or in 
her bosom, were her unceasing study; active charity to Christ’s 
poor was her constant occupation; and the fervour of her love 
expressed itself in a secret vow, by which she consecrated her 
virginity to Jesus. Her birth and wealth, her beauty and rare 





* In “Roma Sotteranea,” note B, p. 387, may be seen the contrast 
between these earlier copies and the later ones, in a part of St. Cucilia’s 
examination taken from both, and printed in opposite columns. 
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virtues, attracted many suitors for her hand, among whom her 
parents chose a young Pagan, Valerian, the descendant of Valerius 
Poplicola. In obedience to divine guidance and confidence in the 
promised protection of her guardian angel, she still kept her vow 
secret, and prepared herself by prayer, by fasts, by a hair shirt 
worn under her gold embroidered robe, and other austerities, for the 
combat that lay before her. 

The house of the Valerii was on the Trastevere, and the ad- 
joining quarter is called in ancient topographies, Vicus Statue 
Valerianz, from the statue which was dedicated to Valeria, the 
daughter of Poplicola. Thither during the winter of 177, 178, 
Cecilia was conducted as a bride. During the nuptial banquet, 
while vocal and instrumental music resounded through the chamber, 
she sang with the angels in her heart to our Lord, ‘‘ Let my heart 
be undefiled in Thy justifications that I may not be confounded.” 
As soon as she was alone with Valerian, she said to him: ‘ Dearest 
friend, I have a secret to confide to thee, but swear to me that 
thou wilt not reveal it.” Valerian having sworn that no power on 
earth should force it from him, she proceeded, “An angel of God 
guards my virginity. If thou darest in the least to injure it, he 
will strike thee dead in the flower of thy youth. But if thou 
lovest me with a chaste love, he will love thee as he loves me and 
will lavish his favours on thee.” Greatly troubled, but uncon- 
sciously under the influence of Divine grace, Valerian answered, 
‘Let me see thy angel. If I see that he is really an angel of 
God, I will do as thou askest ; but if thou lovest another man, my 
sword will pierce you both on the spot.” Cecilia explained to 
him that he must be purified by baptism before he could see the 
angel ; and on his consenting she directed him to go along the 
Appian Road to the third milestone, where he would find some 
poor pensioners of hers, and on mentioning her name to them they 
would conduct him to a holy old man, Urban, who would perform 
the necessary rite. With the first peep of dawn, Valerian set out 
and made his way to Urban, who greeted him joyfully. After 
receiving the necessary instruction, and being favoured with a 
vision of St. Paul to confirm his faith, he was baptized, and re- 
turned to Cecilia. On entering the room where he had left her, 
he found her prostrate in prayer, and at her side he beheld an 
angel holding two crowns of roses and lilies, which he placed on 
the heads of the young couple, saying, ‘‘ These flowers which I 
bring you from heaven, will never fade or lose their sweet per- 
fume ; but no one will be able to see them except those who, like 
you, have merited heavenly favours by their purity. Jesus Christ 
has sent me to thee, Valerian, to grant any request that thou wilt 
make.” Valerian asked for the conversion of his brother Tiburtius, 
which theangel promised,adding that bothshould attain tomartyrdom. 
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Before long Tiburtius came to see them, and wondering at 
the scent of roses and lilies which filled the room, though it 
was now the middle of winter, was told about the supernatural 
source whence it proceeded. Here the Acts give us in a dialogue, 
one of the fragments which evidently belonged to the original MS. 
Tiburtius makes no difficulty in forsaking the heathen gods, in 
whom, like all educated Pagans, he has long lost faith; but he 
starts at the proposal of going to Urban,* who has twice been 
arraigned before the judge, and is now in hiding in fear of death. 
When Cecilia reassures him by the promise of a future life, he 
exclaims, in the doubting spirit of the age, ‘‘ But who has ever 
gone into this life? Who has ever returned to teach us what 
happens there? On whose authority can we believe it?”? When 
he is puzzled by the doctrine of the Trinity, Cecilia explains it to 
him, not by the Nicene formula which the writer of the fifth 
century would certainly have adopted, but in the language of the 
ante-Nicene period, referring to the philosophic idea of the Eternal 
Wisdom, in which are comprehended the three faculties, genius 
(ingenium), memory, and understanding. Finally, she addresses 
him in an eloquent harangue, which runs in the same strain as the 
simple sermons of the Apostles, appealing to the mournful con- 
sciousness of the miseries of human nature and the yearning hope 
after a Divine Redeemer, which pervaded the Pagan world, and 
then proclaiming joyfully that this hope has actually been fulfilled 
by One whose miracles, sufferings, and resurrection from death, have 
confirmed His divine character and teaching. Tiburtius was con- 
verted by her words, and going to Urban, was baptized. 

At this time the persecution, so far as it affected the upper 
classes, had been allowed to subside, but it continued to rage 
fiercely against the lower orders, who were deemed of no account. 
As the catacombs were being quickly filled, Cecilia opened a new 
one on the Via Appia, under land on which the ruins of a colum- 
barium belonging to the freedmen of the Cecilii have been found, 
thus proving that it was the property of her family. Valerian 
and Tiburtius distinguished themselves by their zeal in burying 
the martyrs, and were consequently brought before Almachius, 
who, being unwilling to proceed to extremities against two young 
men of such high position, tried to induce them to offer incense to 
the gods. Here the Acts give us another dialogue, evidently 
taken down by the Christian notaries appointed for the purpose. 
Almachius, impelled by the prevalent feeling of doubt and un- 
reality, catches eagerly at some words uttered by Tiburtius, and 
asks, “‘ What it is which appears to be something and is nothing ?”’ 
And again, “ What it is which does not yet appear and yet is the 





* In the Acts Tiburtius says, “he whom the Christians call their Pope.” 
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sole reality?” Whence he passes on to a philosophical disquisition, 
of which the two young men avail themselves to proclaim to the 
surrounding crowd the futility of worshipping the statues of the 
gods, and even those of the emperors. ‘Their words make a great 
impression on the bystanders, but Almachius still hesitates on 
account of their rank, till his assessor, Tarquinius, suggests that 
they are very rich. Then he condemns them to be led to the 
temple of Jupiter in the Pagus Triopius, where, if they will not 
offer incense, they are to be beheaded. On their way, Maximus, 
the officer who guarded them, was easily persuaded to defer their 
execution till the next day, and meanwhile to take them to his own 
house, where they were joined by Cecilia and several priests, and 
before morning he, his soldiers, and his whole family were baptized. 
Valerian and Tiburtius were beheaded on the Pagus Triopius ; and 
Maximus declaring that at the same moment he beheld God’s 
angels, resplendent, as the sun, carrying their souls up to heaven, 
great numbers of the bystanders were converted. Whereupon 
Almachius was so greatly enraged that he condemned him, as a 
person of inferior rank, to be beaten to death with scourges loaded 
with lead. Cecilia buried him, together with Valerian and Tibur- 
tius, in the Catacomb of Pretextatus, her own catacomb being 
apparently not ready to receive them; and on Maximus’s sarco- 
phagus she caused a phcenix to be engraved, because this was the 
type by which Tiburtius had explained to him the resurrection. 
The execution of the two young patricians made such a sensation 
in Rome that Almachius hesitated to seize the wealth of the 
Valerii, and it was only after five months that he sent his appa- 
ritors privately to Ceecilia to induce her to perform some small act 
of idolatry. Noticing that they treated her with great respect, she 
said to them, ‘ Fellow-citizens and brothers, listen to me. You 
act under the orders of the magistrate, but in the bottom of your 
hearts you abhor his impiety. As for me, it is joy and glory to 
suffer for the name of Christ ; but I pity you, who are still young, 
and have the misfortune to be subject to so unjust a judge.” She 
then proceeded to compare the worthlessness of this world with the 
Christian’s certain hope of a future and eternal life. Seeing that 
her words told on them, in a transport of apostolic zeal she sprang 
on a block of marble that stood near, and continued to press on 
them arguments which they must have already heard from Valerian 
and Tiburtius, as well as Maximus and his soldiers, till at length 
she exclaimed, “ Do you believe what I have just told you?’’ And 
all answering with one voice, “ Yes, we believe that Christ is the 
true God,” she replied, ‘ Go, then, to the unhappy Almachius, and 
tell him that I beg for a short delay ; and afterwards return hither 
that you may become heirs of eternal life.”” Urban now came to 
Cwcilia’s house, and during the next few days he instructed and 
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baptized no less than four hundred persons of all classes. Czcilia’s 
only remaining wish was, that the house which had been sanctified 
by her chaste marriage, should be consecrated as a church; and, 
therefore, in order that it should not be confiscated after her death, 
she made it over to Gordian, a man of high rank, who had just 
beer baptized. 

On the 12th September she was brought before Almachius, 
who held his court near the house of the Cecilii and the 
amphitheatre of Statilius Taurus, the ruins of which are on 
Monte Giordano, where, in the Middle Ages, was built a church 
called 8. Caecilia de Lupo Pacho, and also Turre Campi. The 
details of her examination, which must have been written down by 
the registrars of the court and the Christian notaries, contrast 
strikingly with the style of the later editor of the Acts, and leave 
no doubt as to their authenticity. Dom Guéranger gives them in 
full, and they are most interesting and characteristic of the dig- 
nified freedom with which a patrician matron would address a 
magistrate greatly her inferior in social position. After some dis- 
cussion, in the course of which Almachius quoted the Imperial 
edict in the very words that are given in the authentic Acts of 
8. Symphorian of Autun, that those who would not deny that they 
were Christians should be punished, and those who denied it should 
be acquitted, he exclaimed, ‘‘ Unhappy woman, art thou ignorant 
that the Invincible Princes have given me the power of life and 
death?” She boldly replied, “If thou fearest not once more 
to hear the truth, I will show thee that what thou hast just 
said is false Didst thou not say that thy princes had 
given thee the power of life and death? But thou knowest 
that thou hast the power of death alone. ‘Thou canst take away 
life, but thou canst not restore it. Say, then, that thy emperors 
have made thee a minister of death, and nothing more. To say 
more is to lie, and to lie foolishly.” Greatly irritated, Almachius 
rejoined, “Enough of this audacity. Sacrifice to the gods! ” 
at the same time pointing to the statues which stood around. 
Cecilia answered: “I know not what has happened to thine eyes, 
or how thou hast lost the use of them. I, and all present who 
have clear sight, see in the gods of whom thou speakest only stone, 
brass, and lead. ‘Touch them, and thou wilt feel what they are 
made of. Why expose thyself thus to the derision of the populace ? 
Every one knows that God is in heaven. As to these statues of 
stone, they would do better service if they were thrown into a: fur- 
nace and converted into lime. ‘They wear out in their idleness, 
and are powerless to defend themselves from the flames, as well as 
to save thee from ruin. Christ alone saves from death ; alone He 
delivers guilty man from eternal fire.” These were the last words 
that Cecilia spoke to the representative of Paganism. ‘They re- 
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sounded throughout Rome, and created such an impression that 
Almachius did not dare to put her publicly to death. He there- 
fore condemned her to be suffocated in the vapour-bath (caldarium) 
attached to her house. For the rest of that day and the whole of 
the following night she remained in the caldariwm, which was 
heated to the highest possible point, but not a drop of moisture 
exuded from her skin ; fora heavenly dew, like that which refreshed 
the Children in the furnace, tempered the scorching atmosphere, or, 
as S. Leo said of S. Lawrence, “the fire of love which consumed 
her within, neutralized the power of the material fire that sur- 
rounded her.” ‘Thus miraculously baffled, it was now impossible 
for Almachius to stop, and he sent an executioner to behead her in 
the caldarium. She knelt and joyfully bowed her head to receive 
the blow. The man struck thrice, but the head remained un- 
severed. The law forbade him to strike more than thrice, and he 
fled in terror. ‘Through the door of the bath, which he left open, 
a crowd of Christians who were waiting without, passed in. They 
beheld Ceecilia lying on the floor in the last agony, smiling on the 
poor whom she loved, on the neophytes to whom her word had 
opened the path of life. For three days she lay on the pavement 
of the bath. Each moment appeared as if it would be her last, 
and yet she lived on by a supernatural force, distributing her re- 
maining treasures to the poor, exhorting those around her to remain 
firm in their faith. Urban came to give her the last consolations, 
and turning her dying eyes to him, she said, ‘“ Father, I have 
asked our Lord for these three days in order to place in thy hands 
the poor whom I fed, and this house to be consecrated for ever as 
a church.” She was lying on her right side, her knees modestly 
drawn up, and her hands crossed, the fingers indicating in the 
usual way the Trinity in Unity ; and after she had thus spoken, 
she turned her head quite round, so as to hide her face against the 
ground, as if withdrawing into her inmost soul to meet her Spouse, 
and without a sigh, her soul gently departed. ‘The catacomb on 
the Appian Road which she had opened, and in which she was to be 
buried, being still in an unfinished state, Urban, in order to secure 
her body from injury, put it in a light cypress coffin, which was 
then quite unusual. ‘The attitude in which she expired, was re- 
spectfully maintained, her gold embroidered robe was not removed, 
and the pieces of linen with which her blood had been staunched, 
were placed at her feet. As soon as the principal crypt at the 
entrance of the catacomb was finished, she was deposited in it, in 
the place of honour exactly opposite the entrance, within an arch 
on the level of the floor. 

When Almachius found that the wealth of the Valerii and 
Cecilii had eluded his grasp, he seized Urban, and two priests, and 
three deacons, who were hidden with him in a cave, and as he 
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could obtain nothing from them, he ordered them all to be beheaded 
at a temple of Diana. All records agree that Urban was buried in 
the Catacomb of Pretextatus, where a large sepulchral chamber, of 
which his tomb was the centre, was built by a rich lady whom the 
Acts call Marmenia ; but this not being a Roman name, De Rossi 
thinks it is a corruption of Armenia, which was the name of an 
illustrious family of that period, one of whose inscriptions he has 
found in this catacomb. ‘here is now on the Pagus Triopius a 
Pagan temple, long converted into a church dedicated to S. 
Urban. This dedication attests his residence in the neighbour- 
hood, and confirms the statements of the Acts as to his relations 
with S. Cecilia. Within a few years after 8. Cecilia’s death 
such an immense number of patricians embraced Christianity, 
whole families with their households entering the Church together,* 
that it has not been possible to deny that henceforth Christiandty 
was professed by the upper classes. There can be little doubt that 
the impression created by the martyrdoms of 8. Cecilia, 8. Valerian, 
and §. Tiburtius must have contributed to this great movement. 
For twenty years the Catacomb of the Cecilii, which is called in 
some old topographies Ad Sanctam Caciliam, was a favourite 
place of interment. But after the year 197, when 8S. Zephyrinus 
became Pope, a great change was made in it. One of Zephyrinus’s 
first acts, as we learn from the Philosophumena, was to appoint 
Calixtus his archdeacon, and give him charge of the Catacomb, 
which name, De Rossi has shown, was then limited to the Vatican 
crypt, in which all §. Peter’s successors had hitherto been buried. 
Some reason, which is unknown to us, rendered it desirable to form 
a new burial- place for future popes, and the chamber at the 
entrance to the Catacomb of the Cecilii being selected for the 
purpose, 8. Czecilia was removed to another chamber immediately 
contiguous. There is no record of this translation, but circum- 
stantial evidence leaves little or no doubt of it. The interment of 
Valerian and Tiburtius in the Catacomb of Pretextatus shows that 
the Catacomb of the Czcilii was then not sufficiently advanced to 
receive them, and the fact that five months later Cecilia was 
placed in a coffin, proves that even the first chamber was then in an 
unfinished state, and consequently her deposition at that time in 
the second and inner chamber must have been next to impossible. 
The catacomb being her own property, and the name Ad Sanctam 
Ceciliam, also indicate that ie must have occupied the place of 
honour ; and recent researches prove this almost to demonstration ; 
for, exactly in this position, behind the altar in the Papal Crypt, 
there has been found an empty arcosolium long closed up with a 
brick partition, which could have been intended only to contain a 
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sarcophagus. A further proof is afforded by the Acts, the editor 
of which says that Urban placed her “ among his episcopal col- 
leagues”’ (inter collegas suos episcopos). That Paschal did not 
find her among them, is proved by the pictures of herself and S. 
Urban, and the inscription “ Decori Sepulcri S. Caciliw,” which 
De Rossi has discovered beside an empty loculus in the adjoining 
chamber; and therefore we can only suppose that the editor, 
observing the mention in the older MSS. of her deposition in the 
chamber, which he knew was then the Papal Crypt, but of which 
he knew not the history, substituted these words for the original 
in order to make the matter more clear, and thus fell into a topo- 
graphical and chronological error. It is scarcely necessary to point 
out that the interment of Valerian and his companions elsewhere 
than in this catacomb, and S. Cecilia’s being placed in a coffin, 
prove that they were martyred while it was still in an unfinished 
state ; and consequently long before the reign of Alexander 
Severus, when the Papal Crypt and S. Calixtus’s additions had 
been for many years in existence. 

For four centuries after the Peace of Constantine pilgrims from 
all parts of the world flocked to the catacombs. Paintings and 
inscriptions, and often magnificent chapels, adorned the tombs of 
the martyrs ; solemn masses and processions commemorated their 
festivals ; their Acts were collected and publicly read; and every 
means was adopted to perpetuate the remembrance of their heroic 
lives. But with the lapse of time, after the catacombs had suffered 
from the ravages of successive hordes of barbarians, and the wealth 
of Rome had passed into the hands of her spoilers, the Popes 
having no longer the means to keep them in repair, Paul I. in 761 
began, and his successors continued, the translation of the principal 
relics. to the various churches and monasteries within the City. 
One day in the year 821 Pope Paschal I. happening to go and 
pray in the Church of S. Cecilia, was struck with its ruinous state, 
and resolved to restore it, and, if possible, to find and place in it 
the body of the saint, which the Lombards were reported, though 
not proved, to have carried off. But after a careful search, in 
which he personally took part, he arrived at the conclusion that 
they had really taken her away. Early one Sunday, however, as 
he was assisting at the nocturnal service at 8. Peter’s, during 
Lauds he was overcome by sleep, and suddenly 8. Cecilia stood 
before him and said, “I owe thee many thanks. But on the 
strength of mere popular tales and false rumours hast thou aban- 
doned thy attempts to find me? Once thou wast so near me that 
we might have spoken to each other Proceed as thou hast 
begun ; for it is God’s will to reveal me to thee. Take my body, 
and those of the saints who are near me, and place us in the Title 
which thou art restoring.” At these words she vanished. It 
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would appear that, misled by the words of her Acts, Paschal had 
hitherto searched for her in the Papal Crypt, and that he now ex- _ 
amined the adjoining chamber, where he discovered on the level of 
the floor a loculus closed by a low brick partition, which had evi- 
dently been built to deceive the Lombards. The wall! of tufa 
between the loculus and the Papal Crypt was so thin that Paschal’s 
voice could have been heard through it, as S. Cecilia had said. 


On removing the brick partition he found the body of the saint in 


a robe embroidered with gold and sprinkled with blood, and at her 
feet lay the blood-stained linen. Paschal formally asserts that he 
found Valerian near Czecilia, whence it appears that he must have 
been removed thither as a precautionary measure. He now placed 
her in a marble sarcophagus under the high altar of her church. 
A second sarcophagus received Valerian, Tiburtius, and Maximus, 
except the head of Tiburtius, which Paschal removed and put in a 
silver reliquary ; and a third sarcophagus contained the bodies of 
Popes S. Urban and S. Lucius, which he took from the church of 
§. Praxedes, where he had formerly placed them. Finally, he de- 
posited in the vault a poetical inscription recording the names of 
the martyrs whom it contained. 

Dom Guéranger gives a most interesting sketch of the devotion 
to 8. Cecilia in connection with art. John of Bruges, commonly 
known as Van Eyck, was the first who represented her as the 
patroness of music, placing her at an organ among a number of 
saints who are singing the Divine praises, evidently from a miscon- 
ception of the words of her Acts, “‘ Cantantibus organis Cucilia 
Domino decantabat in corde suo.” Ignorance of the kind of 
vapour baths which the Romans were in the habit of using, led to 
her being painted, even by Francia and Raphael, standing in a 
cauldron of boiling water. 

An unparalleled succession of political troubles reduced Rome 
by the middle of the fifteenth century to a mere dwelling of herds- 
men. Cattle wandered about as in a village, wild ducks flocked 
in the marshes, buttresses propped up the crumbling houses, and 
even §. Peter’s was falling into ruins.** The catacombs were 
almost inaccessible, and the names of the several cemeteries being 
preserved while their position was lost, a false topography sprang 
up, and a few corridors still open round the Church of 8. Sebastian, 
were supposed to be the Catacomb of 8. Calixtus, and incorrect 
names were attached to various tombs. In 1409 Bois-Ratier, 
Archbishop of Bourges, placed an inscription over the site where 
8. Cecilia was supposed to have lain before her translation ; and 
so completely was this false tradition established, that in 1849 
Dom Guéranger accepted it undoubtingly, and even in 1853, when 
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De Rossi had discovered the clue to the truth, he still pertina- 
ciously held to it. It was in this catacomb that S. Philip Neri 
made his long vigils; in it he received the Holy Ghost in the 
form of a globe of fire; and in it he imbibed the devotion to S. 
Czecilia, which made him select her feast for taking possession of 
the new house of the Oratory in the Vallicella. 

The reconstruction of Rome was begun by Nicholas V. (1447- 
1455), and each of his successors down to Pius IX., has left his 
mark on the City. In 1591 Paolo Emilio Sfondrato being made 
cardinal with the Title of 8S. Czcilia, devoted himself to the 
restoration of his titular church; and when the most necessary 
repairs were completed he resolved to examine the state of the 
saints who lay under the altar. On the 20th of October, 1599, 
he found two sarcophagi of white marble three feet below ground, 
and exactly under the altar. In the first was the cypress box, and 
when the lid, which was a sliding one, was drawn back, Cecilia 
was seen as if she had just fallen asleep, in the attitude already 
described, and in which the life-like pose proved that she must 
have expired, the gold on her blood-bespattered robe glittering with 
extraordinary brilliancy, and the blood-stained linen lying at her 
feet. Her stature, after making due allowance for the natural 
shrinking of the body, was below the middle height, thus revealing 
the motive of her springing on the marble block, and confirming 
the details of the Acts. In the second sarcophagus were Tiburtius, 
Valerian, and Maximus, who were easily distinguished by the head 
of Tiburtius being wanting, that of Valerian being cut off and 
placed on the body, and that of Maximus being unseparated, but 
terribly fractured by the leaden balls which had killed him. A 
third sarcophagus contained Popes 8. Urban and S. Lucius. For 
above a month S. Cecilia was exposed for public veneration, but 
no incense was allowed to be used, because of the sweet perfume 
that issued from her body. All Rome—Pope, Cardinals, Ambas- 
sadors, Princes and Princesses, rich and poor, down to the lowest 
beggar—thronged the church in such crowds that Sfondrato, who 
never quitted the spot, was often in danger of being crushed to 
death. Painters were allowed to make drawings of the saint, and 
one of these which is preserved in the Abbey of Solesmes, shows 
that her robe was green, with several bands of gold round the skirt 
and sleeves, like the Roman cyclade. Maderna chiselled the 
exquisite figure, which may now be seen in a recess lined with 
precious stones under the high altar over her tomb. Such extra- 
ordinary reverence breathed around her, as if one would say, “Stir 
not up nor awake my beloved till she please,” that none dared 
touch her; but some of the linen and a piece of her robe were 
removed, and in taking the latter Sfondrato felt the hair shirt 
mentioned in the Acts. ‘The heads of Valerian and Maximus 
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were also taken, and placed in silver reliquaries beside that of 
Tiburtius. Finally, on the 22nd November, the Pope, Clement 
VIII., enclosed the cypress coffin in a silver chest, and replaced 
§. Cecilia and the other saints with extraordinary pomp in the 
vault under the high altar. In repairing the chapel on the right 
of the entrance into the church, which from time immemorial had 
been known as 8. Cxcilia’s bath, there was found beneath the 
pavement @ vault, fitted up with a cauldron, pipes, and openings in 
the roof, similar to those in Roman suwdatoria, or vapour baths, and 
proving by its small dimensions that it was intended only for private 
use. Sfondrato cleared away all obstructions, and placed in the 
floor gratings, through which the entire apparatus may now be 
seen. He also founded a maintenance for two Dominican priests 
to serve the Church of 8. Cecilia de Domo, and rebuilt the church 
of S. Cecilia a Monte Giordano. In 1621, after his death, the 
Fathers of the Oratory wishing to enlarge their house, which was 
contiguous to the latter, got leave from Gregory XV. to take posses- 
sion of it, on condition that the high altar in the Chiesa Nuova 
should be dedicated to 8. Caccilia in conjunction with 8. Philip. 

In the course of the marvellous reconstruction of subterranean 
Rome, which has been effected by the genius of De Rossi, he has 
found the lid of Pope 8. Urban’s sarcophagus in the Papal Crypt, 
and in the adjoining chamber beside an empty loculus, a fresco of 
8. Cecilia as an Orante, dressed in the Byzantine fashion, and 
standing on a bed of roses. Beneath are a head of Our Lord and 
a figure of a priest with the name 8. Urban written along it, the 
inscription, “‘ Decort Sepuleri S. Cacilia’,” showing that they were 
painted after her translation. On the 26th April, 1856, a French 
priest said Mass on this spot on an altar formed of the scattered 
marble slabs, which had once closed the adjacent tomb ; and six 
years later the Pope made all necessary arrangements for the 
annual celebration of Mass on the 22nd November by all who 
should desire it. The devotion to no other saint, with the excep- 
tion of our Lady and the Apostolic Princes, has been so widespread 
and enduring as that to S. Cecilia. Nor is it surprising that it 
should be so, since to the glorious crowns of virgin and martyr 
she unites the zeal of an apostle and the dignity of married life, 
and thus she appeals to all the highest and purest Christian feelings. 
We hail the revival of devotion to her within the last few years as 
& promising sign of the times, and we cordially hope that it may 
be still more widely spread by the circulation of Dom Guéranger’s 
beautiful and interesting book. 





Arr. III.—THE BABINGTON CONSPIRACY. 
—MARY STUART. 


Mary Queen of Scots and her Accusers: Embracing a Narrative of Events 
Srom the Death of James V. in 1542, until the Death of Queen Mary in 
1587. By Joun Hosack, Barrister-at-Law. Second Edition, vol. II. 
Edinburgh and London: Blackwood. 1874. 

The Letter-Books of Sir Amias Poulet, Keeper of Mary Queen of Scots. 
Edited by Joun Morris, S.J. London: Burns & Oates. 1874. 
History of Mary Stuart, Queen of Scots. ‘Translated from the original and 
unpublished MS. of Professor Petit. By Cuaries pe FLAnpRe, 

F.S.A.Scot. 2 vols. 4to. London: Longman. 1874. 

History of England from the Fall of Wolsey to the Defeat of the Spanish 
Armada. By Joun Antnony Froupr, M.A. Vol. XII. London: 
Longman. 1870. 

Mary Queen of Scots and her latest English History. By James F. 
Me.ine. 8vo. New York Catholic Publication Society. 1871. 

The History of Scotland from Agricola’s Invasion to the Revolution of 1688. 
By J. H. Burton. Vol. VI. William Blackwood & Sons, Edin- 
burgh and London. 1867. 


UR last article* on the life of Mary Queen of Scots was 
devoted to the subject of the well-known “ Casket Let- 
ters,” upon which much new and interesting light had been 
thrown by Mr. Hosack in the first volume of his “‘ Mary Queen 
of Scots and her Accusers.” We were obliged on that occasion 
to reserve for after consideration the equally debated question 
as to Mary’s knowledge or approval of the Babington Con- 
spiracy. Since the publication of the article to which we 
allude four years have elapsed; but we thought it desirable, 
before resuming the subject, to await the completion of the 
work of Mr. Hosack, who was known to be engaged in a 
careful and exhaustive examination of all the accessible 
materials, printed or manuscript, of the later history of the 
unhappy Queen, and especially in a searching criticism of 
Mr. Froude’s pitiless and passionately criminatory narrative of 
her last years, her trial, and her execution. We trust that we 
may congratulate our readers on this delay. We are happy to 
say that Mr. Hosack is not alone in his generous endeavour to 
secure a favourable hearing of the cause of the Scottish Queen, 
or at least a calm and temperate discussion of the new evidence 
which recent research has brought to light. Almost simul- 





* Supra, vol. xiv. pp. 123 and fol. n.s. 
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taneously with Mr. Hosack’s second volume, we have to 
welcome the elaborate work prepared (it is said under the 
auspices of the Empress Eugenie) by the late M. Petit, but 
first issued in the English translation of Professor Charles de 
Flandre, which embraces the earlier life of Mary; and for 
our special inquiry the infinitely more valuable volume of 
Father Morris on the Letter Book of Sir Amias Paulet, keeper 
of Mary Queen of Scots, which for extent and originality of 
research, acuteness of criticism, and breadth and compre- 
hensiveness of view, may claim the very highest rank in the 
long array of literature, Latin, French, Italian, and English, 
devoted to the vindication of this ill-fated lady. 

The interest of the inquiry as to Mary’s alleged complicity 
in Babington’s conspiracy has been partially eclipsed by the 
more tragical horrors of the Darnley and Bothwell episode. 
Neither Hume, who regards her as guilty, nor Robertson, who 
assumes her innocence, can be said to have really investigated 
the question. The animated controversy in the end of the last 
century, which produced the voluminous essays of Whitaker, 
William Tytler, and Goodall, was confined almost altogether 
to the Darnley murder and the casket letters; and although 
a large number of documents connected with the history of the 
Babington Plot had already appeared in the State trials and in 
the collection of Murdin, the first really careful exploration of 
the original materials of that story were those of Dr. Lingard, 
Prince Labanoff, and Mr. Patrick Frazer Tytler. All these 
distinguished writers pronounced an opinion in favour of 
Queen Mary’s innocence, at least as regards the projected 
assassination of Elizabeth. 

Among later historians, Mr. Burton has taken the strango 
course of altogether declining the inquiry as to Mary’s share 
in the conspiracy to put Elizabeth to death; although he 
sufficiently indicates his own prepossessions by a sarcasm as to 
“devotees ” whom “ historical evidence is not powerful enough 
to satisfy.”* Yet Mr. Burton has inadvertently conceded the . 
entire question at issue by laying down the important principie 
that, “if we suppose a certain cipher to have been forged by 
Walsingham’s instruments, then the charge [of complicity] has 
not been proved.+ 

Mr. Froude, here as in the earlier history of Mary, has 
at least the merit of being outspoken. His incrimination of 
the unhappy Queen is distinct, unhesitating, passionate, and 
embittered, one might almost say, if such a thing were 
possible, by personal vindictiveness. But fortunately for the 
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purposes of history he has not, like Mr. Burton, declined 
periculum sui facere. He has not contented himself with pre- 
senting his own version of the facts. He professes to weigh 
carefully all the authorities, and his worst allegations against 
Queen Mary claim to be based on contemporary documents, 
nay, are often ostentatiously presented in the very words of 
the State papers of the day. His footnotes are crowded, in 
addition to extracts from the printed collections of Murdin, 
Labanoff, and Teulet, with references to the Queen of Scots 
MSS. in the State Papers Office and other manuscript sources ; 
and the great interest of the recent publications of Mr. Hosack 
and Father Morris consists in their having tracked Mr. Froude 
through the successive stages of the story of Queen Mary, and 
sifted a second time this printed and manuscript evidence on 
which he pronounces so sweeping a verdict. The great popu- 
larity of his History, and the applause with which it was 
received by a certain section of the press, may fairly entitle us 
to regard it as the accredited modern representative of the 
party in English literature hostile to the memory of Mary 
Stuart. 

Our purpose, therefore, in the following pages is to present 
a summary of the result of the re-examination of Mr. Froude’s 
materials by these authors; and it fortunately happens that 
the criticisms of Mr. Froude by Mr. Hosack and Father 
Morris, although issued almost simultaneously, are quite inde- 
pendent of each other, and deal, if not with different branches 
of the case of Mary Stuart, at least with different aspects of 
the evidence on which Mr. Froude has relied in his incrimination 
of that unhappy Queen. 


The outline of the story of Babington’s conspiracy is suffi- 
ciently familiar, and its main facts are well ascertained. ‘The 
controversy regarding it relates chiefly to the construction to 
be put on the facts, and to the motives and the secret dealings 
of the actors in the plot or in its discovery. The incidents are 
detailed by Mr. Froude with his accustomed brilliancy and 
picturesqueness. We shall present them briefly as related by 
him; and we shall afterwards consider the view of the most 
important incidents which he presents to his readers, and the 
conclusions which he draws from them as to the criminality of 
the Scottish Queen. 

The catalogue of Mary’s successive places of imprisonment 
during her nineteen years of captivity in England is a lengthy 
one—beginning at Carlisle and ending at the fatal fotheringay. 
From Sheffield, where thirteen of these dreary years had becti 
passed, she had been transferred in September, 1584, under 
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the charge of Sir Ralph Sadler, to Wingfield, another house of 
the Earl of Shrewsbury ; and in the following January, to the 
still more comfortless castle of Tutbury, which had already on 
two previous occasions been for a short time the scene of her 
captivity. A few months later, Sir Ralph Sadler was released, 
on the plea of age and infirmity, from his distasteful office of 
keeper, and after this perilous and responsible post had been 
offered in vain to Lord St. John, of Bletsoe, the choice 
ultimately fell upon Sir Amias Paulet, under whose ominous 
guardianship the tragic story was destined to find its final 
denouement. The circumstances and motives of this choice, 
into which Mr. Froude has not thought proper to enter, will 
call for some notice hereafter. 

Under Paulet’s charge at Tutbury, the surveillance of Mary’s 
person, and of her intercourse with the outer world, became 
complete. Not one of her people “was allowed to leave the 
castle without a soldier in close attendance. The coachman 
who exercised her horses, the almoner who distributed her 
charities among the poor, in vain attempted to evade Paulet’s 
scrutiny. Nothing of any kind reached his prisoner’s hands 
which had not been searched with an ingenuity which left no 
chances of concealment.”* The discomforts of her position at 
Tutbury, as well as the painful restrictions under which she 
chafed, prepared the unhappy prisoner to fall an easy victim 
to the deep and complicated plan for the discovery, if not for 
the suggestion, of the fatal conspiracy in which her alleged 
complicity eventually formed the plea for her condemnation 
and execution. 

It was while the painful isolation, thus industriously created 
and maintained, was at its worst, that the well-known plan for 
the detection of any secrets which Mary might have was 
brought into operation. All at once “ there dropped upon her, 
as from an invisible hand, a ciphered letter from the faithful 
Morgan.”+ The manipulators of this plan were Sir Amias 
Paulet, Walsingham’s secretary, Phillipps, “ an accomplished 
master of the art of cypher,” and a brewer at Burton who 
supplied Chartley with ale. The particulars of the mode of 
secret communication are very curious. 


A separate cask was furnished for the Queen of Scots’ ladies and 
secretaries ; a hint was in the same way conveyed to Nau to examine it 
closely, and when the ale was drawn off there was found at the bottom a 
small water-tight box of wood, in which was Morgan’s packet. It 
contained an introduction of Gilbert Gifford, as “a Catholic gentleman, 
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well brought up in learning,” on whom the Queen of Scots might thoroughly 
depend, and through whose assistance she might correspond with himself 
[Morgan] and with her other friends in England and elsewhere. ‘The cask 
came in weekly. The box re-inclosed in the empty barrel would carry out 
her answers, and the chain of communication was at once complete. The 
brewer had been purchased by high and complicated bribes. He was first 
paid by Walsingham ; next he was assured of lavish rewards from the 
Queen of Scots, which to secure her confidence it was necessary to permit 
him to receive. Lastly, like a true English scoundrel, he used the posses- 
sion of a State secret to exact a higher price for his beer. Phillipps came 
to reside at Chartley, under the pretence of assisting Paulet in the 
management of the household. Every letter conveyed to the Queen of 
Scots and every letter which she sent in return was examined and copied 
by him before it was forwarded to its destination, and Morgan’s intro- 
duction of Gifford, which betrayed her into Walsingham’s hands, was the 
first on which he had to exercise his skill. 

Six persons only were 1n possession of the full secret. Elizabeth and 
Walsingham, by whom the plot had been contrived; Gifford and the 
brewer, who were its instruments ; Phillipps, by whom the ciphers were 
transcribed and read; and Paulet, whom it had been found necessary to 
trust. All the rest were puppets who played their part at the young 
Jesuit’s will. The ciphers threatened at first to be a difficulty. Phillipps 
was a practised expert, and with, time could perhaps have mastered all of 
them. But time was an element of which there was none to spare, where 
a correspondence was to be watched but not detained, and where a delay 
in the transmission might lead to discovery. The over-confidence of 
Morgan, however, in Gifford’s probity deprived the unlucky Mary of this 
last protection. Fearing that his old ciphers might have been discovered, 
he drew fresh tables, not for his own use only, but for the whole party of 
the Paris conspirators, for Guise, for Mendoza, for the Archbishop of 
Glasgow, for Paget, and for Arundel ; and he forwarded duplicates to the 
Queen of Scots. The key of his own, which unlocked the rest, he gave to 
Gifford to carry to her, and the very first letter which she availed herself 
of her recovered opportunity to write, was in this identical cipher.” (Froude’s 
** History of England,” vol. xii. p. 216-219.) 


The Gilbert Gifford referred to was the mainspring of the 
scheme. We shall have occasion hereafter to enter more 
specially into his antecedents. For the present, it is enough 
to say that he was the third son of an uncompromisingly 
Catholic family of Staffordshire, the head of which had been 
imprisoned for recusancy; and of the elder members of 
which, one, George, is described by Mr. Froude as “a Jesuit 
in the Seminary at Rheims, where he was a priest and 
reader of Divinity ;)’ the other was in the Queen’s Guard, 
on service at the Palace. In Gilbert himself, Mr. Froude tells 
us,— 
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the Jesnit training produced a character of a different type. He was 
taken from England when he was eleven years old, and the order, therefore 
had him entirely to themselves, to shape for good or evil. In age, he was 
hy this time about twenty-five, and looking younger, with a smooth, 
beardless face. He had been ordained deacon, and had been a reader of 
philosophy at the seminary ; but being a good linguist, he had travelled on 
the business of the order, and had made acquaintance with Morgan in the 
Bastile, with Charles Paget, his cousin Throgmorton, and the Archbishop 
of Glasgow. Having been at a later period of his life discovered in a 
brothel, he perhaps formed other connections also there of a yet less 
reputable kind, and either as an effect of looseness of life, or from inherent 
scoundrelism of temperament, he offered his services and the opportunities 
at his command to the English Goverment. In the spring of 1585 he was 
communicating in a tentative manner with Sir Edward Stafford, the Eng- 
lish ambassador. A little after we find him engaged with Walsingham. 

So far as possessing the confidence of the ultra-Catholics he was 
everything that could be desired. His father was a confessor. One of his 
brothers was the confidant of Parma and aspiring to regicide. Another 
was in a position, if he could be prevailed on, to assist in striking the blow. 
He himself was dextrous, subtle, many-tongued, and a thoroughly and 
completely trained pupil of the Jesuit school. He had already gained the 
regard of Morgan. To be trusted by Morgan was to be trusted by the 
Queen of Scots. On all sides he was exactly suited to Walsingham’s 
purpose. (“History of England,” vol. xii, pp. 210, 211.) 


For the purposes of the intrigue at Chartley, Gilbert Gifford 
had special qualifications. It adjoined his father’s residence. 
He was “ familiar with house and grounds as boys only are, or 
can be. He knew where the walls could be scaled for birds’ 
nests, and where there were hiding-places which would baffle 
Paulet’s sentinels.” A Gifford, “dear for his own sake, and 
dearer for his father’s persecution, would find sworn friends 
in every peasant’s cottage.”’* 

By a coincidence, unlucky for the confederates, but, as 
Mr. Froude vehemently affirms, entirely uninfluenced by Eliza- 
beth or her ministers, “the famous Babington Conspiracy 
organized itself into shape,” just as the last details of this 
machinery for its discovery were brought to perfection. 
Mr. Froude traces the origin of the conspiracy to a knot of 
devout young gentlemen, who on Campian’s coming to London 
formed themselves into a society for the protection and support 
of the Jesuits; one of whom was Anthony Babington, of 
Dethick, Derbyshire, a young man of considerable fortune ; 
although Mr. Froude thinks the original instigator was John 
Ballard, “one of the two Jesuits who had sought and obtained 
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the sanction of Gregory III. for the Queen’s murder, and who 
had since clung to his purpose with all the tenacity of a sleuth- 
hound.”* We need not enter into particulars regarding the 
other conspirators, who are in no way connected with our 
present purpose. It will be enough to state that they had bound 
themselves by a common oath to kill the Queen, if it were 
necessary, under the very cloth of State itself, and that the 
Queen having been dispatched first, Cecil, Walsingham 
Hunsdon, and Sir Francis Knollys were to follow. They 
waited only ‘till means should be provided for the escape or 
rescue of the Queen of Scots at Chartley, and till either the 
Prince of Parma or a fleet from Lisbon was ready to strike in 
at the moment of the confusion.” + 

Mr. Froude’s account of the manner in which Mary was 
informed of the design is very precise and circumstantial. 
He affirms that Gifford, “although he accompanied Ballard 
from Paris to England, was personally ignorant of what was 
going forward.” We shall see later how far this statement is 
sustained by evidence. At all events, it is certain that the 
letters which were conveyed through Gifford’s instrumentality 
to the Queen of Scots at Chartley contained mysterious hints 
that there was ‘‘ something in progress besides and beyond a 
mere insurrection.” 

In the beginning, Mr. Froude admits that there was nothing 
to connect Mary with any knowledge, much less any approval, 
of the details of the conspiracy. Mr. Froude ascribes to 
Ballard the first suggestion that it should be communicated 
to her. He had at last informed Gifford of the design, and 
he now told him that, before anything could be done, he must 
obtain the Queen of Scots’ hand and seal to allow of all that 
must be practised for her. For this purpose, Babington 
arranged to make use of the introduction to the Queen with 
which Morgan (the Queen of Scots’ agent in Paris) had 
furnished him, and “ Gifford was to convey her letter by the 
secret channel.” The letter was written. It distinctly 
intimated that ‘for the dispatch of the usurper, from the 
obedience of whom they were by the excommunication of his 
Holiness made free, there were six noble gentlemen, his private 
friends, who, for the zeal they bore to the cause and her 
Majesty’s service, were ready to undertake that tragical 





* Froude’s “ History of England,” vol. xii. p.227. Although Mr. Froude 
states this fact so positively, he himself admits in another place (vol. xi. 
p. 304) that Tyrrell, on whose confession, made in the Tower, the statement 
rests, afterwards recanted the confession, and although Tyrrell repeated 
it a second time, he was a person utterly unworthy of belief. 

t #roude’s “ History of England,” vol. xii. p. 229. 
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execution.” This letter was given to Gifford; it was examined 
by Walsingham ; deciphered by Phillipps, who was in London, 
and dispatched by the usual road; and Phillipps returned to 
Chartley to watch the result. If Mary wrote in reply, she 
could not fail to commit herself fatally. ‘We attend,’’ 
Phillipps wrote to Walsingham, on ascertaining that the letter 
had reached her, “ we attend her very heart in the neat.” 

Mr. Froude relates the result without suggesting the 
slightest doubt as to the truth of his story. Mary’s answer, 
he says, came at last, after five days spent in composing it and 
other letters which she despatched by the same messenger. 
After a summary of the other letters, upon which we need not 
dwell, Mr. Froude proceeds :— 


Besides these, and probably composed before any of them, was the 
answer to “ the distinguished Catholic,” Anthony Babington himself, con- 
taining “ her very heart,” as Phillipps expected that it would. Babington 
had written to her as his sovereign. She addressed him in turn as “ trusty 
and well-beloved.” She applauded his zeal in the cause of herself and 
the Church. She bade him weigh well his resources, calculate the numbers 
that he could bring into the field, the towns that he could gain possession 
of, the succours on which he could rely from abroad. She advised that the 
Catholics should be told everywhere to collect arms privately, as if to 
defend themselves against some intended violence, and she bade Babington 
to learn from Mendoza when help might be looked for, and time move- 
ments accordingly. 

“When all is ready,” she then continued, “the six gentlemen must be 
set to work, and you will provide that, on their design being accomplished, 
I may be myself rescued from this place, and be in safe keeping till our 
friends arrive. It will be hard to fix a day for the execution ; you must 
have a party, therefore, in readiness to carry me off. And you will keep 
four men with horses saddled, to bring word when the deed is done, that 
they may be here before my guardian learns of it. To prevent accident, 
let the horsemen choose different routes, that if one is intercepted another 
may get through. It will be well also to have the common posts and 
couriers stopped. Give the gentlemen all the assurances which they 
require on my part. You will consider and consult together whether if, 
as is possible, they cannot execute their particular purpose, it will then be 
expedient to proceed with the rest of the enterprise. If the difficulty be 
only with myself, if you cannot manage my own rescue because I am in 
the Tower, or in some other place too strong for you, do not hesitate on 
that account. Goon for the honour of God. I would gladly die at any 
time, could I but know that the Catholics were out of bondage. I will do 
what I can to raise Scotland and Ireland. Beware of traitors. There are 
even priests in the service of the enemy. Keep no compromising papers 
about you, and reveal as little of your intentions as you can to the French 
ambassador. He is a good man; but his master is too nearly allied with 
this Queen and may cross our purpose. 
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“ There are three ways in which my escape may be managed. I ride 
sometimesin the open ground between this and Stafford. It is usually an 
entire solitude, and my guardian who attends me takes but eighteen or 
twenty horse with him, only armed with pistols. We could arrange a day, 
and fifty or sixty well-mounted men could carry me off with ease. 

“ Or you might fire the stables and farm-buildings here some midnight, 
and your people might surprise the house in the confusion. They might 
wear a badge to recognise each other. 

“* Or again, carts come in here every morning with stores. You might 
personate a driver, and upset one of the carts in the gateway ; and the rest 
of you lying concealed among the bushes might rush in. The guard’s 
lodgings are half a mile off. 

** Burn this immediately. 

A postscript adds :—“ I would be glad to know the names and qualities 
of the six gentlemen which are to accomplish the designment, for that it 
may be I shall be able upon knowledge of the parties to give you some 
further advice necessary to be followed therein ; and even so do I wish to be 
made acquainted with the names of all such principal persons, as also who be 
already as also who be—as also from time to time particularly how you 
proceed, and as soon as you may, for the same purpose, who be already, 
and how far every one is privy hereunto.” 


Phillipps, in sending the decipher of this letter to Walsing- 
ham, advised the arrest of the principal conspirators. But 
the Secretary was in no haste. He wanted more precise in- 
formation, which was supplied by the inconceivable folly of 
the conspirators, who “ had their portraits taken in a group 
as the deliverers of their country, with Babington in the midst 
of them.” Soon afterwards, alarmed by discovering that a 
servant of Ballard’s, who was deep in their secrets, had long 
been in the pay of Walsingham, Babington ‘instantly 
revealed the base material of which he was made, by writing 
to Pooley, one of Walsingham’s secretaries, to tell the minister 
that there was a conspiracy on hand, and that he (Babington) 
was prepared to reveal it.”* Hven still no answer was 
returned, and any alarm which might have been created by 
the only step which was taken, the arrest of Ballard, was 
removed by his being arrested, not as charged with treason, 
but as a disguised seminary priest. With a view to obtain 
the further evidence which was required, it had become 
desirable to betray or force one of the party to confess; and 
it is no obscure indication of the nature of the courses which 
were considered permissible in such matters, that. the Queen 
herself ‘‘ suggested that a ciphered letter might be conveyed 
to Ballard, as if from one of the confederates, to which Ballard 





* Froude’s “ History of England,” vol. xii. p. 553. 
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might be tempted to write an answer.” As no key for any 
of Ballard’s ciphers was accessible to Phillipps, this suggestion 
could not be acted upon ; and a proposal to arrest Gifford and 
confine him in Ballard’s cell, in order to worm his secrets from 
him, was defeated by Ballard’s growing distrust of that double- 
dyed traitor. Meanwhile, Babington again urged his offers of 
betrayal, but with the same dilatory answer from Walsingham, 
who was now sure of his game; and in the end, discovering 
accidentally that his own movements were under the surveil- 
lance of the agents of the Government, Babington slipped away 
in the dark from the tavern in which he was supping with two 
of Walsingham’s servants, “ leaving his cloak and sword behind 
him ; flew to such of his friends as he could find, and told them 
that all was lost. They scattered instantly, self-condemned, 
completing by their flight the evidence of their guilt. Babing- 
ton, with four others, plunged into St. John’s Wood, then a 
forest interspersed with farms; and after vainly trying to 
obtain horses, they disguised themselves as labourers, stained 
their faces with walnut juice, and lay concealed in a barn at 
Harrow.” At the end of ten days, Babington and four others, 
were dragged from under the straw, and carried amid bells 
and bonfires to London. The rest were captured in succes- 
sion, with the exception of two, Sir Thomas Gerard, and the 
brother of Lord Windsor, who escaped to the Continent. 

The after-proceedings as to the conspirators are well-known, 
as well as the public course held in regard to the Queen of 
Scots; the arrest of herself and her two secretaries, during a 
hunting-party arranged for the purpose; her removal to 
Tixall; the search of her closets and cabinets at Chartley ; 
the seizure of her papers, ciphers, and correspondence ; her 
return to Chartley, “to find drawersand boxes open and empty,” 
and her most secret papers gone; her removal after much 
debate and perplexity to Fotheringay, and finally her trial and 
execution in that celebrated castle. 

There are many details in Mr. Froude’s narrative of these 
memorable events which might call for criticism and correc- 
tion, and we may incidentally notice a few of the details; but 
our real concern is not with the details of his narrative, but 
with his main conception of the entire story, in so far as it con- 
cerns the memory of the unhappy Queen, and her treatment 
by the ministers of the crown of Hngland. 

wo questions of the last importance arise as to the 
Babington conspiracy. 

I. First, as regards Walsingham. What was his attitude 
in reference to that dark and daring attempt ? 

Was he merely, as Mr. Froude represents, a concealed 
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looker-on, secretly watching the development of the scheme ; 
using, it is true, hidden instruments for the discovery of its 
details; employing crafty, and it must be _ confessed, 
treacherous devices to facilitate, and even to invite, such 
intercourse of the conspirators with his prisoner as might 
lead to the laying open of their common design, but yet 
“entirely unconnected with the origin of that design, whether 
by himself or by his instruments.” 

Or was the plot in its progress, and perhaps in its very 
initiation, Walsingham’s own work, “‘ set on foot by him to 
tempt the Queen of Scots to ruin herself?” Were the agents 
whom he confessedly employed, not merely “ detectives ” whose 
function it was to discover evidence of a conspiracy which had 
grown up independently of them ?—or were they themselves the 
originators, or, at all events, the instigators of the design 
inciting Babington and his friends to undertake it; tempting 
or betraying Mary into a guilty complicity, or, at least, a com- 
promising knowledge ; nay even, when Mary withstood these 
treacherous allurements, fabricating, by the blackest arts of 
forgery, fictitious documentary evidence of her complicity 
which they had failed to obtain from herself ? 

II. As regards the Queen of Scots. 

The second question puts aside the consideration of 
Walsingham’s share in the matter, and raises the absolute 
issue whether Mary was cognisant of the details of 
Babington’s design and a consenting party to its execution. 

On both these questions Mr. Froude’s judgment is unhesi- 
tating and absolute. 

On the one hand, he affirms “it to be false, utterly and 
absolutely, that any plot was set on foot by Walsingham to 
a Mary to join it in her desperation and then to destroy 

er. 7% 

On the other hand, Mary, he declares, approved and con- 
sented to every particular + of Babington’s guilty design, not 
merely for her own deliverance from captivity but for the 
assassination of Elizabeth. 

On both points Mr. Hosack and Father Morris are at issue 
with him, not only as to his conclusions, but, also as to the 
evidence on which he relies and the manner in which he deals 
with it. 

I. First, as to Walsingham’s connection with the conspiracy. 

Mr. Hosack does not absolutely pronounce Walsingham 
guilty, but he indicates his opinion in a manner not to be mis- 
taken; and in so doing he gives a summary account of the 





* Froude’s “ History of England,” vol. xii. p. 246, + Ibid. p, 248. 
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principal agent of the Queen’s ruin, the infamous Gilbert 
Gifford. 


Whether that plot was the spontaneous effort of a few rash young 
men to liberate the Queen of Scots and restore the ancient faith, or whether 
they were induced to engage in it through the artifices of Walsingham or 
his agents, is a question which will probably ever remain in doubt. 
Although we may hesitate to pronounce the Secretary guilty of the heavy 
charge which was certainly made against him at the time by persons well 
qualified to form a just opinion, an examination of the circumstances which 
led to the discovery of the conspiracy must convince us that his conduct, 
to say the least, was open to very strong suspicion. It is well known that 
he kept in his pay at this time a number of Catholic as well as Protestant 
spies ; and one of the former, named Gilbert Gifford, is alleged to have 
been the real author of the Babington conspiracy. Gifford was a young 
man of a good Catholic family in Staffordshire. His father had been 
imprisoned on account of his religion, and he himself had been sent to 
France in his boyhood, and educated at the Jesuit seminary at Rheims. 
At what time and under what circumstances he was first employed by 
Walsingham is not known; but, from the description left of him by the 
French ambassador, he must have been a very young man. For several 
months during the year 1585 we find that he was in Paris. The chief 
partisans of Mary in that city were her ambassador the Archbishop of 
Glasgow, Charles Paget, and Thomas Morgan, who was still an inmate of 
the Bastile. They were well aware of the rigorous nature of her imprison- 
ment under her new keeper ; and when Gifford suggested to them a plan 
by which she might be enabled to communicate with her friends, they 
listened readily to his proposals. Like the Master of Gray, Gifford pro- 
fessed himself a devoted adherent of the captive queen ; and the religion 
and the family connections of the young Jesuit disarmed all suspicion on 
the part of Mary’s friends, who naturally regarded him as a valuable ally, 
and sent him in December, 1585, with a strong recommendation to the 
French ambassador in London. It was duty of one of the secretaries 
named Cordaillot to attend to the affairs of the Queen of Scots ; and on 
Gifford presenting himself at the embassy, he explained that he had come 
to England for the purpose of devising some plan by which the Queen of 
Scots might be enabled to correspond with her friends, a privilege which 
was now wholly denied to her. He added that as Chartley, where she was 
then confined, was but a short distance from his father’s house, he hoped 
to find some means of accomplishing this important object. On being 
introduced to the ambassadur, M. de Chateauneuf, who had succeeded 
Castelnau at the Court of London, Gifford repeated his story with profound 
expressions of attachment to the cause of his religion and of the Queen of 
Scots. But he either overacted his part, or Chateauneut was too wary to 
trust a stranger, who, at the very first, he suspected might be a spy of 
Walsingham. A number of letters were at this time lying at the embassy 
addressed to the Scottish queen, as her keeper had for some time past cut 
her off from all communication with the outer world ; but Chateauneuf 
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declined to trust any of them to the care of Gifford until he was satisfied 
as to his true character and objects. 

Although baffled for the time, Gifford did not abandon his project. 
He remained in London during the whole month of January, making fre- 
quent visits to the French embassy, where various letters were addressed 
to him under the name of “ Nicolas Cornelius.” During this time, through 
his acquaintance with the English refugees in Paris, he obtained ready 
access to the houses of the principal Catholics, and to them, as well as to 
the French ambassador, he continued to express the utmost sympathy 
for the Queen of Scots. Chateauneuf, still suspicious, at length determined 
to put his fidelity to the test. He intrusted him with a letter containing 
some matter of no importance, to be transmitted to the Scottish queen. 
On receiving it, Gifford set out immediately for Staffordshire, and took up 
his residence at the house of an uncle, who lived a few miles distant from 
Chartley. Burton was then, as now, famed for the excellence of its beer, 
and he ascertained that once a-week a supply was brought to the castle by 
a certain brewer of that ancient town. With the knowledge and con- 
nivance of Sir Amias Paulet, Gifford introduced himself to this man, and 
proposed that he should become the channel of communication between 
the Queen of Scots and her pretended friends. The brewer, whose name 
has not been preserved, received from those who employed him the derisive 
designation of “the honest man.” Being assured that Sir Amias Paulet 
approved of it, and expecting to be well rewarded for his trouble, “the 
honest man” readily assented to Gifford’s scheme. A small box was con- 
structed and made to fit into the bottom, probably a false one, of the 
barrel of beer, which arrived once a-week at Chartley. The butler who 
drew off the beer then delivered the box to one of Mary’s secretaries, who 
opened it and handed the letters or papers which it contained to his mistress. 
In the following week, when the “honest man” returned, the box with 
the reply of the queen or her secretaries was replaced in the empty barrel, 
and in due time reached Gifford’s hands. As the whole of Mary’s corre- 
spondence was at this time carried on in cipher, the letters were then sent 
up to London to be deciphered. Copies were then made, and the ciphered 
letters were either detained or sent on to the persons to whom they were 
addressed, as Walsingham might determine. But whether they always 
left the office of the Secretary in the same condition in which they reached 
it, is a question which it is impossible to answer in the affirmative. 
(pp- 333-337.) 

Gifford, when he was in London, it was afterwards ascertained, lodged 
with Thomas Phillipps, the decipherer. The services of yet another per- 
son were required to enable Walsingham to unfold the secrets of Mary’s 
correspondence, and there was attached to his office one Arthur Gregory,* 
whose sole duty it was to open and counterfeit seals, an art in which he 
especially excelled. The web of treachery which had been woven 
round the captive queen was now complete. Gifford having gained the 





* Arthur Gregory “sealed them up again in such sort that no man 
could judge they had been opened.”—Camden, 305. 
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confidence of the French ambassador, and corrupted the “honest man,” 
had access to the whole of her correspondence. The letters were afterwards 
opened by Gregory and deciphered by Phillipps. They were then, if it was 
determined to forward them to their destination, so carefully resealed by 
Gregory that the most practised eye was unable to detect the fraud. It is 
obvious that, as soon as this artful scheme was organised, Mary’s life was 
in the hands of Walsingham, or, to speak more accurately, of the deci- 
pherer, Phillipps. If she failed in her correspondence to criminate herself, 
nothing was easier than to interpolate a ciphered letter by introducing 
matter sufficient to bring her within the penalties of the recent statute. 
It will be found in the sequel that this device was eventually adopted. 
(p. 388.) 


Father Morris proceeds more judicially in the discussion of 
the question as to Walsingham’s share in the transactions, by 
examining the nature of the secretary’s actual and previous 
relations with the several instruments whom he employed in 
dealing with Mary and her friends at this period. The chief 
of these are enumerated in the above extract, viz. ‘ Sir Amias 
Paulet, Gilbert Gifford, and Phillipps, the decipherer. Arthur 
Gregory, the counterfeiter of seals, does not appear in any 
overt act of this dark transaction. 

Mr. Froude sees no reason to connect any of these with the 
origination or instigation of the design of Babington or his 
fellow-conspirators, or with any treachery against the Queen of 
Scots, except in discovering and unveiling her own inde- 
pendent machinations. Father Morris, on the other hand, has 
unravelled the threads of this complicated web of fraud and 
treachery. He has traced the antecedents of each of the agents 
employed by Walsingham, and has found abundant reason in 
the circumstances of each to exhibit them all as already 
engaged with Walsingham in secret machinations against the 
Queen of Scots, and to brand two at least of them, Gifford and 
Phillipps, as utterly vile and abandoned, habituated to every 
form of treachery, and ready to undertake for hire every species 
of forgery and fraud. 

(1). The first of these, Sir Amias Paulet,* is one of 
Mr. Froude’s especial heroes, and he writes him up on all 
occasions with his habitual exaggeration. He was a rigid 
disciple of Mr. Froude’s favourite sect—the Puritans, ¢ and he 
possessed Mr. Froude’s most prized characteristic, “ down- 
rightness,” in ahigh degree. Mr. Froude can see no treachery 
in his hero’s nature. Paulet could not, we are told, be “ diverted 





OP naa Morris adopts the orthography of his original, which is 
oulet. 
t Froude’s “ History of England, vol. xii. p. 95. 
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from his duty by hope of gain, fear of loss, or any private 
respect whatsoever.”* And, as is usual with Mr. Froude, he 
dresses up in support of this view a picturesque story, all the 
details of which he relates with circumstantial minuteness. He 
describes Mary as trying upon this stern Puritan, “ notwith- 
standing his forbidding creed,” all the ‘“ enchantments” of 
which she was an accomplished mistress. Paulet had been 
governor of Jersey ; and an assurance of the same post from 
Mary herself as sovereign, under improved conditions of 
honour and emolument, was the charm by which he was to 
be won. 


“ She hinted,” Mr. Froude says, “ by the advice of Morgan, that if ever 
she came to the crown, ‘he might have another manner of assurance of 
that island [Jersey] than ever was given to an English subject.’” What 
authority has Mr. Froude for putting such words into Mary’s mouth? 
Any reader would think that Poulet was the authority. ‘ He understood 
her perfectly,” he adds: that is, Poulet, understood those words when 
uttered by Mary. And “he replied,” says Mr. Froude, to the hint respecting 
the island of Jersey, that he could not be “diverted from his duty for hope 
of gain, for fear of loss, or for any other respect whatsoever.”’+ 


This circumstantial story of Mr. Froude’s is built up, like 
many of his most positive averments on matters of far higher 
moment, on the authority of a letter of Morgan, Queen Mary’s 
French agent, written from the Bastile, and, as Mr. Froude 
supposes, “smuggled into Tutbury.”t And undoubtedly 
Morgan did write such a letter, and in that letter does convey 
such a suggestion to Mary. Nor is it at all unlikely that 
Mary would have acted on the suggestion, had the letter actually 
reached her early in her intercourse with Paulet. But un- 
fortunately for Mr. Froude’s theory, Morgan’s letter, although 
written March 30 (old style), 1585, did not reach the Queen 
of Scots’ hands for fully twelve months, being one of the eight 
letters which had lain for months in the French ambassador’s 
hand’s in London, and which were delivered together to her in 
April, 1586, a full year after the date of Mr. Froude’s imaginary 
interview | 

Nor is it merely by exposure of these small ;inaccuracies, 
which are unhappily but too familiar to Mr. Froude’s critics, 
that Father Morris has overthrown the credibility of that luck- 
less historian. He has entered into a full and dispassionate 
examination of Paulet’s true relations with Walsingham, partly 





* Froude’s “ History of England,” vol. xii. p. 9. 
Tt Paulet’s “ Letter Book,” pp. 18, 19. 
t Froude’s “ History of England,” vol. xii. p. 95, 
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in the illustrative notes interspersed among the documents in 
the letter-book, but more particularly in a most interesting 
preface, with extracts from Paulet’s letters during his embassy 
at Paris, for which he professes himself indebted to a friend. 
It is impossible for us, of course, to enter into the details. 
We shall only say that they exhibit Paulet as holding in effect 
that “all means used towards a good end become lawful ” 
(p. xxil.), as acting and living in habitual relations with “ hired 
Papists, who traded in the secrets of the Catholic party with 
Walsingham ”’ (preface xxxi.), “ bargaining for their recom- 
pense ” (ibid.), negotiating for the purchase of a service against 
Morgan, very similar to that with which Walsingham is charged 
against Mary (xxviii.), deprecating the foolish parsimony 
of the Queen in putting the paltry price of a hundred 
crowns on the services of one of these instruments (p. xxxv.), 
and frankly professing that ‘“ rewards and pensions are tho 
merchandise of princes” (ibid.). In a word, this clear 
and able summary of Paulet’s Paris letters abundantly 
demonstrates the fact that ‘ Walsingham, when he sent Sir 
Amias down to Tutbury, knew him from past experience for a 
man who would be willing to connect himself with “ instru- 
ments” like Gifford and Phelippes,* and who would, keeping 
the end in view, approve and abet the worst intrigues against 
Mary Stuart” (p. xxxix.). And the author of the preface 
significantly adds that “ Elizabeth’s knowledge of the plot 
against Morgan, goes some way to explain her anger and dis- 
appointment when Paulet refused to act upon her instigation 
for secretly cutting off his prisoner” (p. xxxix.). 

(2). With the second of Walsingham’s instruments, Gifford, 
Mr. Froude deals less tenderly. He does not disguise or soften 
any portion of Gifford’s baseness and villany. But while in 
his exposure of the personal baseness and depravity of Gifford, 
he is unsparing and outspoken, he distinctly dissociates 
Walsingham from him in every other relation than that of a 
mere detective and spy. And as regards the origin of the 
Babington conspiracy, he positively asserts that Walsingham 
had no connection with it by himself or by his instruments ; 
that the channel of communication which Gilbert Gifford had 
opened was made use of by the conspirators, but that the pur- 
pose had no existence in Walsingham’s original design, and 
that it does not appear that Gifford himself was even trusted 
with the secret, or was more than partially, accidentally, and 





* Such is the orthography of the original papers, which Father Morris 
Heseetrn throughout. We have followed that of the received modern 
istories. 
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externally connected with either Babington or his accomplices. 
(xii. p. 226.) 

Space does not permit us to enter fully into the evidence 
which Father Morris brings together, not only of Gifford’s 
being in the pay of Walsingham long before the point of the 
Babington conspiracy, at which Mr. Froude brings him upon 
the stage, but also of his entering as a partner andeven an 
instigator into this and other similar plots. We can but indi- 
cate a few of the points. 


Blackwood states* that two years earlier Gifford was acting as Wal- 
singham’s spy at Rheims, and had come twice to London to incite Savage 
to regicide.t And both Morgan’s correspondence and Chateauneuf’s 
memoir mark out Gifford as the prime mover in the plot. For eight 
months before it was fully organized he had been living in close intimacy 
with Morgan and the other refugees in Paris. Gifford, Poley, and 
Phelippes were all in Paris during the summer of 1585, insinuated them- 
selves into the confidence of Mary Stuart through Morgan. Walsingham’s 
agents were already associated with Bahington,{ for letters from Morgan 
and Paget of that date recommend the trio, Babington, Poley, and Gifford 
as persons able and willing to serve the Queen of Scots. In December, 
1585, Gifford returned to England, furnished with ample recommendations 
to Mary from Morgan and from the Archbishop of Glasgow.$ After pre- 
senting himself at the French embassy in London, he went straight to 
Phelippes’ house, where he lived during the month of January, “ prac- 
tising secretly among the Catholics,” that is, insinuating himself into the 
confidence of Babington and his friends, and opening Walsingham’s route 
of communication with Chartley. 


But it does stop here. We must make room for another speci- 
men of Mr. Froude’s utter untrustworthiness in the matter of 
historical authorities, which Father Morris has pointed out in 
his account of Gifford’s antecedents. 

One of Mr. Froude’s authorities is a Memoir by the French 
Ambassador, Chiteauneuf, which distinctly alludes to Gifford 





* Jebb, “ De vita et rebus gestis Marie, 1725,” vol i. p. 281,—“ Ledit 
Gifford (comme il se verra ci-aprés) était un homme suscité par les 
signeurs du Conseil d’Angleterre pour perdre la Reine d’Escosse, comme 
par toutes les cours de I’ kurope ils ont des hommes, lesquels, sous ombre 
d’étre Catholiques, leur servent d’espions, et n’y a Collége de Jésuites, ni a 
Rome ni en France, ot ils n’en trouvent qui disent tous les jours la messe 
pour se couvrir et mieux servir 4 cette Princesse [ Elizabeth] ; méme il y a 
beaucoup de prétres en Angleterre tolérés par elle pour pouvoir, par le 
moyen des confessions auriculaires, découvrir les menées des Catholiques.” 
—Chateauneuf’s “ Memoir,” Labanoff, tom. vi. p. 279. 

+ Gifford’s name appears in the indictment of Savage as having urged 
him to assassinate Elizabeth.—Howell’s * State Trials,” vol. i. p. 1120. 

{ Labanoff, tom. iv. pp. 212, 328. 

§ Chateauneuf’s “ Memoir,” Labanoff, tom. vi. p. 281. 
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by name as connected with the plots in progress, both before 
and after the organization of the conspiracy of Babington. 
Now, although Mr. Froude draws a good deal of material 
from this Memoir, he takes no notice whatever of these 
inconvenient facts as to Gifford. And the suppression is not 
confined to this. 


During the spring and summer, Gifford, in concert with Babington 
and Ballard, was actively developing the conspiracy, crossing frequently 
to Paris, where he associated himself with Morgan and Paget, and laid 
their projects of revolt and regicide before Bernardino de Mendoza, the 
Spanish ambassador, who, smarting under his own expulsion from 
England, and resenting on his master’s behalf the action of the English 
Government in the Low Countries, lent a ready ear. ‘A cette occasion,” 
says Chateauneuf,* “le dit de Mendoza n’oublia rien de belles promesses, 
tant au dit Gifford et a ceux qui étaient a Paris, qu’aux autres. qui 
étaient en Angleterre pour les y inciter, avec promesses d’une armée de 
mer et de tous les moyens de son maitre.” Of these facts Mr. Froude, 
though he draws a good deal of material from Chateauneuf’s memoir, 
takes no notice whatever. 

Nor is this all. Chateauneuf’s statements are confirmed in full by a 
letter,+ of which Mr. Froude has made ample use, from Mendoza to Philip, 
August 13, 1586. In Mr. Froude’s resumé of this despatch,t Ballard is 
represented as laying before Mendoza the full details of a formidable con- 
spiracy. He describes the state of religion in England, and gives the 
particulars of the strength of the Catholic party in the different counties, 
with a roll-call of noblemen and gentry prepared to rise in revolt.§ In 
short, the envoy furnishes full information respecting a triple conspiracy, 
including a plan for a general Catholic rising, a scheme for Elizabeth’s 
assassination, and proposals for a Spanish invasion. So “ Ballard told his 
story ” to the Spaniard, who heartily approves everything, particularly the 
plan of assassination. “ Ballard’s story ” is pretty accurately repeated by 
Mr. Froude from his authority, with one startling variation. He has 
from first to last substituted Ballard’s name for that of Gifford in the 
original. Mendoza opens his report by informing Philip that, some 
months previously, “ wn clerigo”’|| had come over to acquaint him with the 
Catholic movement in England, but that the information supplied being 
incomplete, he had answered only in general terms, at the same time 
requiring further particulars. In consequence, he reports, the Catholics 





* Labanoff, tom. vi. p. 287. 
.t Simancas Archives, B 57, printed by Teulet, “ Histoire de I’ Ecosse 
au XVI, siécle,” vol. iii. p. 423, Bannatyne Club edition. 
t “Hist.” vol. xii. p. 128. 
Among them appears “ milord Gifford, persona de hedad, es padre del 
gentilhombre que me ha venido a hablar.” 
|| Ballard is always so designated in Mendoza’s letters. 
4] Mendoza to Idiaquez, May 12, 1586. Simancas, B 57, n. 310; Teulet. 
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had sent a second envoy,* agentleman named Gifford, of good family, well 
accredited, and furnished with ample instructions. Mendoza writes in full 
confidence towards Gifford, or,as he more often styles him, “e/ genti/hombre,” 
as will appear from the passage which Mr. Froude has had the courage to 
reproduce and apply to Ballard.t So the. letter proceeds. Throughout it 
is Gifford, not Ballard, to whom the mission of the Catholic party is confided, 
who unfolds the secrets of the confederacy and lays open the plan for regicide. 
It is Walsingham’s agent whom Mendoza unsuspectingly welcomes as the 
negotiator of proposals “so profitable in the interests both of religion and of 
the King of Spain.” (pp. 145, 146.) 


It is difficult to account for so glaring a mis-reading of a 
very plain and straightforward narrative. 

But whatever conclusion as to Mr. Froude’s trustworthi- 
ness in the use of authorities may be drawn from this perver- 
sion, it is impossible to doubt that he utterly ignores the 
clearest evidence of history in denying Gifford’s full cognis- 
ance and active complicity in Babington’s plot from the 
beginning ; and that in withholding that fact from his readers, 
in order to relieve Walsingham from the suspicion of con- 
_triving, or even encouraging the conspiracy, he has violated 
the very first principles of historical impartiality. 

(3). Mr. Froude’s treatment of the case of the third of 
Walsingham’s instruments, Thomas Phillipps is even more 
extraordinary, when it is considered that the whole case of 
the Queen of Scots, as regards complicity in Babington’s 
conspiracy, absolutely and entirely hinges on the credibility 
of his testimony, and the trustworthiness of the documents 
which came from his pen. Mr. Burton, whom no one will suspect 
of prepossession in Mary’s favour, has truly said that “if we 
suppose a certain cipher to have been forged by Walsingham’s 
instruments, then the charge against the Queen of Scots has 
not been proved.”{ Now, the “instrument” to whom Mr. 
Burton refers, is no other than Thomas Phillipps, and the 
only transcript of this all-important cipher which is available 
now, or which was laid before the Commissioners at Mary’s 
trial, is the decipher from Thomas Phillipps’s practised hand. 
How entirely the case depends on this single witness is admir- 
ably summed up by Father Morris :— 





* “Han me embiado los Catholicos un gentilhombre llamado Maistre 
Gifford, de buena casa, con sefias en su creencia.’ 

+ “ Hist., ” vol. xii. p. 180. The whole document, in which the Queen of 
Scots is only slightly mentioned, will repay examination. Gifford had 
evidently imposed grossly exaggerated statements upon Mendoza respecting 
the Catholic party. 

t Burton’s “ History of Scotland,” vol. vi. p. 14. 
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On the veracity of Phelippes, as Mary’s life depended then, so do her 
character and history depend now. In the Calendar of the “ Mary Queen 
of Scots” State Papers, no less than one hundred and eight are expressly 
stated to be in this man’s handwriting, either that we are dependent on 
him for the decipher, or that the copy surviving is in his hand. When 
Mary’s papers were seized, it is extremely improbable that the letters in 
cipher only should have been preserved, and the deciphers made for her use 
by her secretaries should have all been destroyed. Yet the Calendar 
attributes but fifteen to Curle, and none to Nau; and of those by Curle 
most, if not all, were deciphered when he was a prisoner. This Curle 
himself has been careful to record, though the Calendar neglects to notice it. 
Over and over and over again* we come upon “ Deciphered by me, Gilbert 
Curle, 5th October, 1586.” ‘I'hen we have to another letter + his indorse- 
ment, “ Upon notes of the Queen’s Majesty my mistress, written by me, 
Gilbert Curle, 5th October, 1586.” And again,t “ From me to Barnaby 
[Gilbert Gifford] at the Queen’s Majesty, my mistress’ commandment, 
Gilbert Curle, 5th October, 1586.” Curle and Nau were arrested in August, 
and their lives were in grave danger. A note§ of “ matters wherewith 


Curle is to be charged respecting Babington’s letter to the Queen of Scots,” | 


is dated September 21, and in September Sir Francis Walsingham wrote || 
to Curle “thatthe favour already. granted to him is extraordinary, con- 
sidering the foulness of his offence,” and that he should “ have better ground 
to intercede for him when he shall lay himselfopen, and show a disposition 
to deserve the Queen’s favour.” Under this pressure Curle made J the 
deciphers that have been mentioned. 

It comes then tothis: the deciphers made for Mary have been destroyed, 
and those made by Phelippes alone survive. When the secret letters are 
quoted, this should always be borne in mind. (Paulet’s “Letter Book,” 
pp. 117, 118.) 


One might expect that a careful historian would bestow some 
pains upon so important a witness, particularly that he would 
make an effort to weigh judicially his trustworthiness in the 
especial matter which depends so entirely upon him. But strange 
as it may seem, Mr. Froude has not a word, and does not seem 
to have bestowed a thought upon this vital question. He coolly 
describes him as “an accomplished master of the art of cipher” 





* Vol. xvi. n. 21; vol. xvii. n. 7, 56; vol. xviii. n. 6 (two letters), 
and 10, 

t Vol. xvii. n. 80. { Vol. xviii. n. 10. 

§ Vol. xix, n. 107. || Vol. xix. n. 119. 
_ 4 If these deciphers were not made, but only attested by Curle at this 
time, the case is all the stronger; for if these were forthcoming, who 
suppressed the rest? Prince Labanoff (tom. vi. p. 322) gives an attestation 
by Curle, dated September 2nd, 1586, of a letter intended for use in 
Mary’s trial, and in which a paragraph mentioning Poley and Blount 
was omitted. 
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(p. 218), and as “a practised expert” (p. 221). He contrives, as 
is his wont, to heighten the picturesqueness of his portrait by 
little personal touches, informing his readers that Phillipps 
was “spare” and “ pock-marked,” that he “had red hair,” 
and that “ Mary had been struck by his appearance.” But of 
his character or antecedents not a word is told. 

And yet there existed, ready to Mr. Froude’s hand, 
abundant grounds, not merely for suggesting doubts of 
Phillipps’ reliableness, but for directly impeaching his integrity 
inthis and many analogous matters of the highest importance. 
Mr. Tytler, in the appendix of his History of Scotland * has 
made it plain that Phillipps was utterly unscrupulous in the 
matter of forging correspondence, and Father Morris has 
brought the charge directly home to him in the case of Queen 
Mary. What other construction is to be put on the unwonted 
generosity with which he is treated ? 


It is significant that while he was busily engaged in this work, May 3, 
1586, Sir Francis Walsingham writes to tell him that “the Queen has 
signed his bill for a pension of one hundred marks, and takes his services 
in good part.” Hardly less significant is Poulet’s promise to him a month 
later, that he “ will let him know if he hears anything of Lord Paget’s 
meet for him.” (Paulet’s ‘ Letter-Book,” p. 115). 

On the accession of James I., Phelippes had other terms to look for 
from the son of the Queen, whose death was brought about by his means. 
His “ apology ” (in May, 1603), for meddling in the affairs of the Queen of 
Scots, falsely declares that the only part he took was deciphering for 
Government the letters relating to Babington’s conspiracy. Then in 
January, 1604, there is a packet of pretended intercepted letters, indorsed 
in Cecil’s hand, “ Letters written by Phelippes, and suggested by him to be 
counterfeited.” The fact was that he spent his life in counterfeiting, and 
after Walsingham’s death he seems to have carried on the old trade that 
he might get possession of Catholic secrets to sell. As Mrs. Green points 
out in her preface to one of the volumes of the Calendar of State Papers, 
his position in the Custom House was favourable to the receipt and despatch 
of letters. There is a very curious collection of drafts of letters “suggested 
by Phelippes,” to be written by his instruments, Thomas Barnes and others, 
to Charles Paget and other Catholics, who little dreamt who their corre- 
spondent really was. 

At last he corresponded directly with Hugh Owen, who was implicated 
by Fawkes’s confession in the Gunpowder Plot. When arrested on sus- 
picion, he at once offered to carry on the correspondence for the purpose 
of betraying the secrets confided to him, as the price of his own liberty. 
Neither this offer, nor protestations of innocence, with assurances that his 
sole faults in intriguing with Owen were “seeking some recompense,” and 








® Vol. vii. pp. 459 and foll. 
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*‘ delay in making disclosures till he had things fully ripe,” saved him from 
the Tower. Curiously enough, his old spy and instrument, Thomas 
Barnes, reported the substance of his correspondence with Owen, and the" 
Lieutenant of the Tower during his imprisonment was Sir William Waad, 
the same who had been sent to rifle the Queen of Scots’ cabinets, when the 
Babington conspiracy exploded. Mr. Tytler gives at length, in proof of 
the writer’s utter baseness and unscrupulousness, the memorial that 
Phelippes addressed to Waad in which he acknowledges, under his own 
hand, the forging of a whole series of letters addressed to an agent of the 
Spanish Government. (Paulet’s “ Letter-Book,” pp. 115, 116). 


Mr. Hosack, in a singularly able and temperate summary 
of the facts, has added further matter of the gravest suspicion 
against Phillipps. He has printed* a letter of Gifford to 
Phillipps, which not only establishes the closest concert 
between these skulking plotters in their devices of treachery, 
but also exhibits Gifford as engaging Phillipps to forge letters 
in furtherance of their scheme ; and although he admits that it 
would be “ unfair to conclude that Phillipps was a practised 
forger, merely from the fact that Gifford asked him to fabricate 
two letters,” he produces “ abundant proof from other sources 
that Phillipps possessed extraordinary skill in the art—for 
such in this age it was considered—of forgery. There is in 
the Cotton Library a confession of one Thomas Harrison, 
styling himself secretary to Sir Francis Walsingham, who 
states that Phillipps would imitate exactly almost any hand- 
writing, and of this statement we have an absolute confirma- 
tion from himself. He was at this time, from Mary’s description 
of him, but a young man; but twenty years later, namely, in 
the year 1606, we find him confessing to the then Earl of Salis- 
bury, that during the previous reign he had carried on with 
some base object an entirely fictitious correspondence. 

Such are a few of the more than suspicious circumstances 
tending to impeach the trustworthiness of Phillipps, not one of 
which Mr. Froude has thought proper to take into account as 
suggesting a doubt of his credibility, or even to bring before 
his readers with a view to their forming for themselves a judg- 
ment regarding them. We shall see other circumstances even 
—_ fatally suggestive of Walsingham’s direct complicity with 

im. 

There is a letter of Sir Amias Paulet, dated 29th of June, 
1586, which it seems impossible to read without arriving at 
the conviction that he was a party to every detail of the 
treachery with which the unfortunate Queen was_ beset. 
Phillipps, as we gather from this lettcr, had laid some unex- 








* “Mary Queen of Scots and her Accusers,” vol. ii. p. 380. 
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plained plan for entrapping her, and had transmitted to Paulet 
« packet which he had prepared in furtherance of it, to be 
‘entrusted to the Burton brewer for delivery through the secret 
channel. Paulet’s less daring nature for some cause shrank 
from the danger which this course seemed to him to involve. 
He undertook on bis own responsibility to depart from 
Phillipps’s directions, and he wrote to Phillipps a short note 
informing him of the departure from the course which he had 
directed to be followed. Had the matter lain between the 
“ instruments alone,” it would naturally have rested here ; but 
there isa second and far more explicit letter of Paulet to Wal- 
singham himself, which it is impossible to read without being 
convinced that he was the director and even the mover of every 
detail of this flagitious machinery. We must make room for an 
extract :— 


Mr. Phellippes hath set down a course for many things to be done 
which surely I dare not put in execution for fear of the event, wherein I 
am also the more fearful because it seemeth there is hope that, the 3rd of 
this present, great matters will come from this people, which might be in 
danger to be stayed if [by] any mean cause of suspicion or minished by 
any of the agents of this intercourse. 

Mr. Phelippes would have the substitute to seize upon this little packet 


now returned from you unto me, whereunto the “ honest man” will never 
assent without my especial direction, because he is now to receive the said 
packet at my hands. This adventure might breed many dangers, and 
seemeth to serve no other purpose than merely to deliver a letter from the 
substitute to Curle, the said letter containing no matter which requireth 
especial haste, and which may not be done more safely by your friend at 
his coming. 

All is now well, thanks be to God, and I should think myself very 
unhappy if, upon any instructions to proceed from me, this intercourse so 
well advanced should be overthrown. I have therefore resolved to open 
the returned packet, and to deliver to the “ honest man” only the letter for 
the second messenger therein-contained, reserving the rest according to 
Mr. Phelippes’ direction, so as if any question grow hereafter (which is not 
likely) it shall be said that the substitute, finding the said packet in the 
“honest man’s” hands, seized upon it and took out thereof what pleased 
him. (Paulet’s “ Letter-Book,” pp. 212, 213.)* 


Can any one reading this letter to Walsingham doubt that 
whatever may have been the nature of the machinations of these 
base and unscrupulous instruments, he must not only have 
been cognisant of them, but was their moving spirit and 
director ? 

The plot to destroy the ill-fated Queen which has been 





* Paulct to Walsingham, June 29th, 1586. 
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charged against her enemies by Tytler, Prince Labanoff, and 
Lingard, but which is passionately repudiated by Mr. Froude, ' 
and which is now renewed by Mr. Hosack and Father Morris, 
consisted in the fraudulent insertion of a compromising 
statement in Babington’s letter to her, and a similar addition 
to her reply to Babington, the effect of which fabrications is 
to connect her as a fully cognisant and consenting party to 
the conspiracy for the killing of Elizabeth. The direct grounds 
on which this allegation is supported we shall see hereafter. 
For the present we shall merely point out that the facts which 
are stated above, and which Mr. Froude has studiously 
ignored, are such as antecedently to render the charge by no 
means improbable. 

(1.) The tampering with correspondence, nay, even the 
fraudulent fabrication of correspondence, for the purposes of 
betrayal, was a familiar art of Phillipps and his confederates. 
It had been repeatedly practised in other instances with the 
consent of Walsingham, and even under his direction. 

(2.) Mr. Froude confesses that at a later stage of the con- 
spiracy Elizabeth herself suggested, in a letter to this very 
Walsingham, “‘that a ciphered letter might be conveyed to 
Ballard, as if from one of the confederates, to which he might 
be tempted to write an answer ;”* and his foot-note represents 
Walsingham as complimenting the Queen on the device which 
she “ politicly adviseth.” 

(3). At the Fotheringay trial, Mary, while she denied that 
the deciphered letter to Babington produced at the trial was 
hers, reminded the Commissioners that “cipher was easily 
counterfeited, and that for all she knew the letter might have 
been composed by Walsingham.” Walsingham solemnly 
repudiated the imputation, we need hardly say, but the fact 
remains not the less certain that reports to that effect were 
current at the time and had reached the Queen of Scots.t 

(4.) Phillipps’s services in this matter must have been of a 
nature quite beyond the common work of a decipherer. We 
have seen how lavish of reward and promises of reward his 
employer was. Father Morris quotes a further promise of 
Elizabeth to be “ otherwise good tohim.”{ One mark of this 
“ goodness ” of the Queen was his appointment as “ customer,” 
that is, collector of petty customs of the port of London. In 
the course of two years Phillipps contrived to contract in this 
office a debt to the Crown, for those days enormous, of no less 





* “ History of England,” vol. xii. p. 253. 
+ Ibid. pp. 283, 284. 
$ “ Letter Book,” p. 115. 
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than £11,683. 6s. 62d. Those alone who know the hard and 
exacting habits of Elizabeth in all matters connected with the 
revenue and its administration, will understand what a crime 
the embezzlement of public money constituted in her eyes, and 
they alone will fully estimate how grave must have been the 
motives which could influence her to overlook or to condone it. 
What then are we to conclude as to Phillipps’s hold upon her 
and on her ministers, when we find him equivalently pardoned 
this enormous malversation? He was arrested, it is true, and 
his office was of course withdrawn. But what are we to surmise 
as to the reasons for securing his silence, which could have led 
so rigorous an administrator to liberate the offender from 
prison, to continue his annuity, and even to restore his lands, 
on a promise to repay the money in eighteen months? And 
the more especially, seeing that, as Father Morris infers from 
the papers, “he did not pay it, at least in full, and seems to 
have dictated his own terms, for the draft of the warrant of 
the Exchequer was drawn up by him.”’* Will any one believe 
that all this tenderness towards a malversation of such propor- 
tions would have been extended to Phillipps, had his services 
simply consisted in the skilful and zealous exercise of his art 
as a decipherer? May it not rather be inferred with certainty 
that he must have held in his possession some dark and com- 
promising secret, the suppression of which it was necessary to 

urchase, even at a sacrifice thus painful to the penurious heart 
of Elizabeth ? 


II. But the question as to the Queen of Scots’ knowledge 
and approval of the plot is of far greater importance: and to 
this question both Mr. Hosack and Father Morris have 
addressed themselves more directly, aswell as to theexamination 
of the evidence alleged by Mr. Froude in support of the verdict 
which he pronounces against her. The decision may be said to 
turn almost entirely on the letter of Babington to the Queen and 
her reply. Ifthese letters, such as they now exist, be genuine,no 
reasonable person can doubt Mary’s complicity in all the worst . 
details of the conspiracy. It will be seen from the summary 
already given of Mr. Froude’s narrative that he accepts as 
certainly genuine both these documents in their present form. 
He has appended a note which professes to discuss the argu- 
ments by which Mary’s defenders have sought to impeach 
their genuineness, and while he puts forward as entirely un- 
questionable the facts on which he grounds his own view, he 
rejects as utterly futile, and all but preposterous, the allega- 





* “ Letter-Book,” p. 115. 
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tions of Prince Labanoff and others upon the opposite side. 
We shall take separately the two branches of his criticism of 
the letters.* 

He himself declares them unquestionably authentic, for the 
following reasons :— 

(1.) Mary’s letter “was sworn to by the two secretaries as 
having been written by Nau from minutes in the Queen’s hand, 
translated into English by Curle, and read over to herself and 
approved by her before it was ciphered.” (2.) Though the 
autograph could not be found, Nau’s minutes of it were found. 
(3.) It was acknowledged by Babington as the same which he 
received in cipher. (4.) Phillipps’s copy of the cipher was 
examined by the Privy Council, and the decipher verified, and 
it bears the signature of the noblemen by whom it was 
examined. 

It would be difficult to heap together an equal number of 
reckless statements. Not a single one of these assertions, 
positive as they are, will bear examination. 

(1.) Far from its being true that Mary’s letter was unre- 
servedly sworn to by the two secretaries, with all this detail 
of circumstances, Nau merely said that “ he thought it was the 
letter, as far as he remembered” (je pense de vray, comme il me 
souvenit) ; while Curle’s even more hesitating statement is only 
that it ‘seems such as, or like (telle ow semblable me semble) 
the answer.” And reserved and faltering as is the confession 
which Mr. Froude thus boldly parades, he does not even 
inform the reader of the manner in which it was obtained from 
the secretaries. He does not tell that they were confined in 
Walsingham’s own house, and beset with alternate threats 
and promises; that when their first admissions were found 
insufficient to convict the Queen, Lord Burghley, in brutal 
phrase, suggested that “ they would yield somewhat to confirm 
their mistress’s crime, if they were persuaded that themselves 
might scape, and the blow fall on their mistress, betwixt her 
head and shoulders” ; that even still they refused to authen- 
ticate the decipher of the answer to Babington with their 
signatures; and that ultimately, when, under threat of 
removal to the Tower, they yielded a qualified attestation, it 
was not to the deciphered letter itself, but to an “ abstract of 
the principal points,’’ regarding which there is not the slightest 
evidence that it contained the passages which were disclaimed 
by Mary, and on which the whole question of her complicity 





* Mr. Froude says, “In the deciphered form in which it was produced 
by Walsingham.” It was in reality a French translation, and is endorsed 
J s y 
“Tournée d’Anglays en Francays.” 
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in the plot to assassinate Elizabeth depends.* Finally, he 
forgets that, whatever may be the seeming effect of these 
confessions, as implicating Mary in the plot to assassinate 
Elizabeth, all such consequences were subsequently repudiated 
by both the secretaries, and especially by Nau. + 

(2). The statement that Nau’s minutes of Mary’s letter to 
Babington were found, is equally wide of the truth. The 
document thus boldly described as Minutes of Mary’s letter 
to Babington, contained in reality the heads of three letters 
written in cipher to the Archbishop of Glasgow, to Mendoza, 
and to Charles Paget. They are described as such by Nau 
himself, and they correspond exactly with the contents of 
these letters, and do not contain any reference to the only 
disputed part of the letter to Babington—the assassination of 
Elizabeth. On the contrary, it is plain from Nau’s defence of 
himself, in respect of the letter to Babington, that he con- 
sidered the most compromising parts of that letter to be those 
in which are suggested the escape of Mary from Chartley, and 
the proposal to set the outhouses on fire. If it be contended 
that these “heads” also included the letter to Babington, 
along with the three letters above-named, Father Morris’s 
reply is perfectly conclusive. 


One of these two things is true, and either exculpates Mary. Either 
the heads produced were really those of Mary’s letter to Babington, as 
asserted, and then those notes are identical with those of her letters to 
Glasgow, Mendoza, and Paget, in none of which is the coup, Elizabeth’s 
assassination, but the enterprise upon Chartley for Mary’s rescue, in which 
case the same heads for the letter to Babington will mean that the same 
things were to be written to Babington. Not then, the assassination, but 
the assault upon Chartley, is the coup. Or else, which is far more likely, 
the heads produced at the trial were really those of the letters to Glasgow, 
Mendoza, and Paget, wilfully separated from Nau’s statement to that 
effect ; separated, because if they had been known to be the heads of letters 
that were then produced, the real meaning of the word coup would have 
been unmistakeable, (“ Letter Book,” pp. 229, 230.) 


(3.) On Mr. Froude’s allegation that the letter, such as we now 
have it, was acknowledged by Babington to be the same which 
he received in cipher, it is hardly necessary to observe, that, 
even supposing this to be literally true, it would by no means 
follow that the letter received by Babington was the same as 
that dictated by Mary, and put in cipher by her secretaries. 
On the contrary, Lingard, Tytler, Labanoff, all suggest the 
probability of the cipher having been tampered with by 





* See Lingard’s “ History of England,” vol. vi. p. 482. 
+ Ibid. pp. 702, 703. 
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Phillipps before its transmission to Babington, whom it did 
not reach for nearly a fortnight after it was despatched through 
the Burton brewer. The value, therefore, of Babington’s 
acknowledgment is not to be disposed of in a few decretorial 
words such as those of Mr. Froude. Dr. Lingard had long 
ago called attention to the deceptive way in which the attesta- 
tions and subscriptions were exhibited. By an ingenious 
contrivance, men not admitted to the secret were led to believe 
that the instrument to which the subscriptions were attached 
was a copy of the letter actually received by Babington. 
Burghley himself seems to have understood it so. In a letter 
to Walsingham of the 8th of September, he says of Nan’s sub- 
scription on the 6th, “ Nau hath amply confessed by his hand- 
writing to have written by the Queen’s inditing and her own 
minute the long letter to Babington.”” The same, he adds, was 
the persuasion entertained at the trial at Fotheringay, and 
the same has generally been repeated by writers since that 
period. It was, indeed, endorsed by Phillipps, “ Queen of 
Scots to Babington, 17th July, 1586,” and subscribed by 
Babington, ‘‘ C’est la copie des lettres de la Royne d’Escosse 
dernitrement 4 moy envoyées.—Anthonie Babington.” But 
how, Dr. Lingard asks, could that be so? “ The letter which 
Babington had received was written in the English language : 
this to which he subscribes is written in the French language. 
.... The fact is, the instrument laid before them was not 
openly propounded as a copy of the letter actually received by 
Babington, but as a copy of the French letter composed by 
Nau from the minute and the dictation of Mary Stuart; the 
very letter, in fact, which Nau maintained that they possessed, 
and to which he appealed in defence of his own innocence and 
that of the Scottish Queen as far as concerned the project of 
assassination.” ‘This he shows from the testimony of Curle, at 
both his examinations of September 5th and September 21st ; 
and he can see but one explanation of Walsingham’s producing 
the copy of that letter ;—namely, that the original did not 
contain any allusion to the projected murder of Elizabeth, but 
the letter which he had forwarded to Babington was known to 
contain several such allusions, and it therefore became necessary 
to suppress the original and to exhibit a pretended copy into 
which he might introduce all the murderous passages con- 
tained in the letter received by Babington.* 

(4.) No less confident is Mr. Froude’s assertion that 
Phillipps’s deciphered copy of the letter was examined and 
verified by the Privy Council and bears their signatures. 





* “ History of England,” vol. vi. pp. 700, 701. 
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What will the reader say on contrasting with it the following 
startling statement of Mr. Hosack :— 


Mr. Froude, on the subject of the documents still preserved relative to 
Mary’s complicity with Babington, expresses himself as follows: “ Every 
document of consequence was submitted to a committee, of which two 
peers were members who had been hitherto the keenest advocates of her 
claims—Shrewsbury, in whom she had herself the most perfect confidence, 
and Cobham, who had more than once been implicated in conspiracies in 
her favour. very deciphered letter in the vast collection bears endorsed upon 
it the signatures of Shrewsbury and Cobham, besides those of Burghley and 
Walsingham and Sir Francis Knollys. The cipher keys themselves bear 
signs of no less scrupulous examination. The most exaggerated precau- 
tions were thought necessary against suspicion of unfair dealing.” (Vol. 
xii. 258.) In this extraordinary passage Mr. Froude has surpassed him- 
self, The documents to which he refers are contained in two volumes of 
State papers in the Record Office, entitled *“ Mary Queen of Scots,” vols. 
xviii. and xix. I have carefully examined them all, and I find only one 
solitary paper attested in the manner Mr. Froude describes, and bearing 
the signatures of Burghley, Shrewsbury, Hunsdon, Cobham, and Walsing- 
ham. But the document upon which these names appear is neither original 
nor important. It is a deciphered copy, in the handwriting of Phillipps, 
of aletter from Morgan to the Queen of Scots, dated the 9th of July. It 
is printed in Murdin, p. 528; and on referring to it, the reader will find it 
contains no allusion to the Babington conspiracy. 

This is the only deciphered letter in the whole collection which bears an 
original attestation. There is at the end of the deciphered French copy of 
Mary’s letter to Babington an attestation by Babington himself, as well as 
by Mary’s secretaries. But this important document is not attested by 
any of Elizabeth’s ministers. It is wholly in the handwriting of Phillipps. 
(Hosack, vol. ii. pp. 390, 391.) 


(5.) Mr. Froude rejects, with a mixture of contempt and 
pity, what he sneeringly designates as the “chivalry” of Prince 
Labanoff and other advocates of Mary in suggesting that 
the compromising sentences were interpolated in a letter to 
Babington, and ridicules the idea of such forgery itself as 
gratuitous, inasmuch us Mary was already sufficiently com- 
promised by Babington’s own letter to her informing her of 
the intended assassination, the genuineness of which letter he 
asserts “ is neither questionable nor questioned.” Space does 
not permit us to enter into Mr. Hosack’s examination of 
Babington’s letter, in which he shows ground for detecting 
the very same interpolations which have been alleged as to 
Mary’s reply. We can but refer to Mr. Hosack’s most in- 
teresting discussion of this point (pp. 348-53), our main 
concern being with the reply which Mr. Froude attempts to 
the arguments which Prince Labanoff has advanced to prove 
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the forgery of the compromising passages in Mary’s letter. 
He reduces these arguments to three, (1.) From the original 
ciphered letter not having been ‘dispatched direct to its desti- 
nation, but brought by Phillipps to London to Walsingham ; 
(2.) From its being detained eleven days before it was in 
Babington’s hands, presumably with a dishonest intention ; 
(3.) From the famous “ postscript ” preserved in the Public 
Record Office, and first made public by Mr. Tytler. Father 
Morris has treated this intricate subject so lucidly, and with 
so perfect an appreciation of every incident in the narrative 
of facts, and every fragment of the documentary evidence, 
that we should but mar the effect of his argument by altering 
its form, We shall present it as far as possible in his own 
words. Mr. Froude makes the same reply to Prince Labanoff’s 
first and second point :— 


Mr, Froude says that Phelippes sent the original ciphered letters to 
Babington, and that the reason it was not received by him for eleven days 
was that Barnes could not find him. This is, he says, in answer to the 
argument of Prince Labanoff, that the original cipher was detained by 
Phelippes for eleven days, in order that it might be tampered with. But 
even though the dates when the letter reached and left Phelippes had been 
those that Prince Labanoff supposes, the present question would not have 
heen affected, for that original cipher is not forthcoming, and we are con- 
cerned only with the translation into French, and that Phelippes had 
undoubtedly the leisure to manipulate at will. 

Mr, Froude contends that Mary’s letter to Babington of July 47 was 
forwarded to its destination on the very day after it reached Phelippes’s 
hands, “like the rest of her letters,’ The facts show that from first to 
last all Mary’s letters remained for some time in the decipherer’s hands. 
Take for instance her packet to the French ambassador intercepted by 
Phelippes at Stilton, on his way down to Chartley, July 8, of which he 
writes to Walsingham that after having manipulated it “he will send it 
with all speed.” Poulet does not forward the packet to Walsingham until 
July 14. Phelippes’s letter to Walsingham, July 19, by no means proves 
that the original cipher to Babington had already passed out of his hands. 
His chief evidently knew that he still held it, for writing to recal him in 
answer to Phelippes’s letter, he simply requests the decipherer to bring with 
him the original. Phelippes too it up with him July 26, Babington did 
not receive it till the 29th. Of course Babington was easily persuaded 
that the delay was solely due to his absence from Lichfield. (* Letter 


Book,” p, 233.) 


It is plain, therefore, that the original cipher remained in 
the power, if not in the actual possession, of Phillipps during 
the entire interval of eleven days, for which Babington was 
absent from Lichfield. But even if it were certain that 
Phillipps had not had it for more than the twenty-four hours 
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which are beyond all dispute, that time would have been quite 
sufficient for the execution of his design, and especially as the 
well-known incident of the postscript may seem to indicate 
haste and pressure. 

Father Morris’s treatment of this now celebrated fragment 
appears to us a masterpiece of historical criticism. 


We come now to the forged postscript, the authenticity of which 
Mr. Froude boldly maintains against every respectable authority on the 
subject, from Camden downwards. The generally received view of this 
forgery—that after its fabrication by Phelippes, that particular scheme for 
connecting the Queen of Scots with the six conspirators being abandoned, 
the ‘sentences fixing guilt upon her were interpolated into the body of her 
letter,—this very probable hypothesis is presented by Mr. Froude, with a 
half-sneer at the “chivalry” which suggested it, as a theory set up by 
Prince Labanoff. Mr. Froude apparently forgets that the prince simply 
reproduces Mr. Tytler’s line of argument, and that the judgment pronounced 
on the postscript is not merely that of a chivalrous partisan, but a judicial 
verdict of a high historical authority. 

Prince Labanoff has pointed out that eight contemporary copies of 
Mary’s letter to Babington are in existence, some in English and some in 
French, and that in none of them is this postscript found. Nothing is 
produced for it whatever from among the papers of the Queen of Scots 
that were seized at Chartley, nor is any mention made of it in any of their 
letters by Phelippes or Poulet. Nothing was said about it at Mary’s trial, 
nor at any of the previous examinations of her secretaries. Nau’s letter 
to Babington about Poley was produced, but of this important postscript 
not a word was heard. The copies of the Babington correspondence sent 
over to Paris by the English Government before the trial at Fotheringay 
did not include it.* Surely in such a case the negative argument is 
conclusive proof, and to it may be added the fact that the cipher endorsed 
by Phelippes looks to the eye extremely unlike those which are Curle’s 
undoubted work. In fact, what Mr. Tytler found in the Record Office, 
endorsed by Phelippes as “The postscript of the Scottish Queen’s letter to 





* The summary of Mary’s letter to Babington made by Mendoza for 
Philip is conclusive on this point. Mr. Froude asserts that Mendoza 
believed that Mary was a party to the assassination plot, and “ told the 
king that she had implicitly acknowledged it in a letter to himself.” This 
letter, Mendoza expressly says, is not in cipher. Would Mary have been 
so imprudent as to write of Klizabeth’s murder without that safeguard ? 
Besides, all her correspondence having passed through Walsingham’s hands, 
can it be supposed that such a letter as Mr. Froude suggests was actually 
written, and no copy of it produced at the trial? The letter really referred 
to the Spanish invasion. So far was Mendoza from belief in Mary’s guilt, 
that he replied to Elizabeth’s Government in respect of Mary’s letter to 
Babington, that this was not the first occasion upon which Walsingham 
and Cecil had forged letters, and that having the ciphers of the Queen of 
Scots in their hands, they could insert at will passages inculpating her. 
(Mendoza to Philip, 8th November, 1586. Teulet.) 
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Babington,” is his first draft of an addition made by him to the letter to 
Babington, in which, as it was only a draft, it was not worth his while to 
imitate Curle’s ciphers. The sentence erased in the middle of the post- 
script bears out this view. 

Camden informs us that the postscript was “ craftily added in the same 
cipher” to the letter sent to Babington. ‘Subdole additum eodem 
charactero postscriptum, ut nomina sex nobilium ederet, si non et alia.” 
Now why should such a postscript have been added if the inculpating 
passages were in the original letter? Babington was intended to gather 
from it that Mary approved of the assassination ; which in the body of the 
letter she had tacitly condemned, assuming, as we have said, the life of 
Elizabeth and not her death. The postscript had its purpose to serve with 
Babington, but it would not have been evidence against Mary, and there- 
fore the postscript was abandoned and the insertion made in the text of the 
letter. 

Mr. Froude says that Prince Labanoff “conceives that Phelippes 
intended first to make a mere addition, that he changed his mind, and 
recomposed afterwards the entire letter, that it was detained for that 
purpose, and that, although one of the most dexterous manipulators of 
cipher in Europe, he did his work so clumsily that it can be seen through 
with ease by a critic of the nineteenth century.” 

Granted that Phelippes was a most skilful decipherer, he was here 
employed in copying or translating, and not in deciphering. Though 
“one of the most dexterous manipulators of cipher in Europe,” the inser- 
tions are clumsily done, so that ‘they can be seen through with ease by 
a critic of the nineteenth century.” If Phélippes had brought his skill in 
ciphering to bear, he might have baffled us no doubt, but he had no unusual 
skill that would enable him to insert phrases into a letter that were incon- 
sistent with its tenour. 

Mr. Froude finds it hard to say what other name should be given to 
Prince Labanoff’s argument from the postscript than the epithet “ prepos- 
terous,” for it implies that “ Phelippes preserved, endorsed, and placed 
among the papers to be examined by the Privy Council, his own first draft 
of a forgery which he rejected as unsuited to his purpose.” That Phelippes 
preserved and endorsed the paper it is true, but how does Mr. Froude know 
that it was placed before the Privy Council? If it had been, it would have 
been signed by the Lords of the Council. It was given to Walsingham no 
doubt, and thus it has come down to us amongst the State Papers. If 
Walsingham was in possession of a note so compromising to Mary in the 
original cipher, why did he not produce it against her? We are told that 
the original cipher of the letter to Babington was sent to him and could 
not be recovered. According to Mr. Froude, Barnes or Emilio took charge 
of this postscript together with the letter. How came the cipher of one 
to be recoverable and net of the other? Having it, we should suppose that 
they would have supplied for the absence of the original of the long letter, by 
at least producing that which they had, the cipher of the postscript, which 
itself contained matter that would bring Mary’s head on the block. What 
explanation is there but that of Prince Labanoff, preposterous as it seems 
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. to Mr. Froude, that Phelippes and his master were content with one forgery 
without producing a second? If this postscript had been produced, some 
recognition of it would have had to be extorted from Nau and Curle. It 
was easier far to get from them who knew that a long letter had been 
written, an attestation of a copy into which passages had been inserted 
without their knowledge, than it would have been to induce them to 
authenticate a fabricated postscript. And how does it happen that Nau 
and Curle were not taxed with having written it? (‘ Lettter Book,” 
pp. 236-239.) 


These arguments appear to us to admit of no answer. 
Father Morris’s simple and consistent account of the post- 
script bears out in every substantial particular, but with much 
additional evidence, the views of Prince Labanoff and Mr. 
Tytler, and the impartial reader will feel that it leaves little 
to be explained. 

Mr. Froude, however, is pleased to regard it as only not 
** preposterous,” and undertakes, with an evident feeling of 
pity for the credulity of the advocates of the Queen, to tender 
his own explanation. ‘‘A note from Curle to Emilio,” he 
says, explains the mystery. Some “ additions’’ to the letter 
had been sent by mistake. It had perplexed Emilio, who 
had written to know what it was, and what he was to do with 
it. Curle answered, “ I doubt by your former, which I found 
some difficulty in deciphering, that myself have erred in 
setting down the addition which I sent you through some 
haste I had then in despatching thereof. I pray you forbear 
using the said addition until that, against the next, I put the 
whole at more leisure in better order for your greater ease 
and mine.” Curle was by this time aware that Babington 
had not been at Lichfield, and therefore supposed rightly that 
the letter was still in Emilio’s keeping. His description applies 
ewactly to the postscript which forms Prince Labanoff’s teat.” * 

Father Morris very ingeniously begins by proposing to test 
this theory of Mr. Froude, by substituting the word “ post- 
script” for ‘‘ addition ” in Curle’s letter quoted by him. With 
this substitution the letter becomes absolute nonsense. How 
was his correspondent to forbear using the postscript ? or how 
could the writer of the letter put the whole postscript at more 
leisure into better order for Emilio’s greater ease and his own ? 
What possible meaning could the letter convey if this be sup- 
posed to be the sense of the word addition ? 

But Father Morris’s answer to Mr. Froude’s solution of the 
mystery does not rest here. The “addition” referred to by 
Curle had nothing whatever to do with the contents of Mary’s 


* Froude’s “ History of England,” vol. xii. p. 248. 
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letter or with its postscript. It was simply @ supplement to 
the cipher, by means of which the secret correspondence of 
Curle and Emilio was carried on. 


Every one of these practisers or intelligencers had his separate 
alphabet or cipher. Mary’s letters tell us so plainly. For instance, she 
says to Morgan, “ Mercier, for whom you have sent me an alphabet hath 
yet written nothing unto me. Herewith be three other alphabets to be 
distributed as you find cause, until I send you more.” Indeed, in her 
letter of the second of July, she speaks of a man who, “ coming near to this 
house sent me your foresaid last which he delivered by Pietro [Gifford | 
his means, and the same man, having written unto me a very honest letter 
in Pietro his alphabet, hath omitted the uttering of his name therein, 
neither given me any sign whereby I may know how to discern him 
assuredly by [from] another. For I have not, nor cannot yet employ him, 
albeit I have sent my answer with a particular alphabet for himself 
whosoever he be.” He was Barnes, as his own declaration at the end of his 
letter of June 10th shows most decisively, though why he should have 
communicated anonymously with Mary, making an offer of his service, 
when he was already in correspondence with Curle, it is not easy to see, 
Mary’s answer to him, dated June 19th, says, “ In the meanwhile I do 
herewith send you a new alphabet, conform to your desire.” 

As Mr. Froude must have seen from the letter on which he builds his 
theory, Barnes brought Mary “such occurrents” that she gave him 
“continual thanks for his care and travail.” To communicate this news 
he needed an alphabet or cipher. Curle sent him some addition to it, and 
as it was written down in haste, he concluded that there must in conse- 
quence have been some error in it. He therefore prayed him to “ forbear 
the using of the said addition until that, against the next, he should put 
the whole at more leisure, in better order as he hoped to do both for Barnes’s 
greater ease and his own,” for Curle had “ found Barnes’s letters difficile 
in deciphering, and therefore some points less intelligible than he wished.” 
This could surely have been gathered from the letter Curle wrote to 
* Emilio,” and even from that part of it that Mr. Froude quotes. (“ Letter 
Book,” pp. 239, 240.) 


And, conclusive as is this argument against Mr. Froude’s 
theory, the matter does not depend upon mere inference. 
Had Mr. Froude read a little more closely the correspondence 
of Curle and Emilio, he could not have failed to discover his 
mistake ; he would have found each of them referring in terms 
which it is impossible to misunderstand, to this “ mysterious 
addition.” Curle, writing on the 27th of July, says that he 
sends “herewith the addition to the alphabet.” Emilio 
answers on the 20th that he “ has received the alteration of 
the alphabet,” and, to make it even more plain that he is 
speaking of the cipher to be used in the correspondence, he 
expresses a wish that for the purpose of greater expedition, 
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Curle would further “ assign special characters for a number 
of the most common words ;”—a request on which Curle in 
his answer of the 22nd of July promises that he wil! do his 
best to satisfy him. 


Having said so much on Mr. Froude’s argument for the 
genuineness of the compromising letters of Babington and 
Mary, we must deal very briefly with the direct proof of their 
fabrication. 

Aud we regret that here too we must commence by drawing 
attention to Mr. Froude’s unaccountable suppression, in the 
summary which he gives of Mary’s letter to Babington, of 
a passage on which the whole question of her guilt or inno- 
cence as to the murder of Elizabeth will be found to hinge. 
The exigencies of space compel us to be content with a re- 
ference to the original text of this celebrated letter in Prince 
Labanoff, or to the contemporary English translation presented 
by Mr. Hosack, as conveying the full import and character of 
the alleged interpolations, their connection, and their bearing 
upon the general text. It will be enough to state that the 
substance and effect of the alleged interpolation is to represent 
Mary, not only as accepting and approving the project of the 
“six gentlemen” for the murder of Elizabeth, but also as 
offering suggestions and advice as to the mode of carrying it 
into execution. It is only by an inspection of the text as 
presented by the writers named above, with its alleged addi- 
tions, distinguished by brackets or italics, that a full conception 
can be formed as well of the feasibility of the interpolation in 
itself, as of the incongruous result which it has entailed in the 
text. Mr. Froude, as the reader will remember, has carefully 
incorporated in the summary which he gives of the letter, all 
the particulars of the undertaking of the six gentlemen. But 
he has altogether suppressed, both in words and in substance, 
the very passage on which Mary’s defenders confidently rely as 
proving beyond controversy that she never could have written 
in the same letter which contains such a passage the com- 
promising sentences which are ascribed to her in what they 
regard as the fabricated cipher of Phillipps. The case will 
hardly be intelligible without an inspection of at least the fol- 
lowing extract. We give it in the French text, rather than 
in the English version, which is confused, and, in fact, almost 
unintelligible. 

Les choses estant ainsy préparées et les forces, tant dedans que dehors le 
royaulme, toutes prestes, il fauldra [alors mettre les six gentilshommes cn 
besoigne ct} donner ordre que [leur desscing estant effectué] je puisse, quant 
et quant, estre tirée hors d’icy, et que toutes voz forces soynt en ung 
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mesmes temps en campaigne pour me recevoir pendant qu’on attendra le 
secours estranger, qu’il fauldra alors haster en toute dilligence. [Or, 
@aultant qu'on ne peult constituer ung jour préfix pour Paccomplissement de 
ce que lesdicts gentilshommes ont entreprins, je vouldrois qwilz eussent tous- 
jours auprés @eulx ou pour le moings en cour, quatre vaillans hommes bien 
montés pour donner advis en toute dilligence du succez dudict desscing, aussy- 
tost qwil sera effectué, d ceulx qui auront charge de me tirer hors @icy, afin 
de s'y pouvoir transporter avant que mon gardien soyt advertis de ladicte 
execution, ou, & tout le moigns, avant qu’ il ayt le loisir de se fortifier dedans 
la maison, ou de me mener ailleurs. Il seroyt necessaire qu’on envoyast deux 
ou trois de dicts advertisseurs par divers chemins, afin que lung venant ad 
faillir, Vautre puisse passer oultre, et fauldroyt en ung mesme instant essayer 
@empescher les passages ordinaires aux postes et courriers. | 


All these bloody suggestions Mr. Froude has carefully con- 
densed; but he passes over without even an allusion what 
immediately follows, and especially what we have printed in 
small capitals :— 

C’est le project que je trouve le plus a propos pour ceste entreprinse, afin 
de la conduire avecq esgard de nostre propre seureté. De s’esmouvoir de ce 
costé devant que vous soyez asseurés d’ung bon secours estrangier, ne 
seroyt que vous mettre, sans aucun propos, en dangier de participer a la 
miserable fortune d’aultres qui ont par cydevant entreprins sur ce sujet ; 
ET DE ME TIRER HORS D’ICY SANS ESTRE PREMIEREMENT BIEN ASSEUREZ 
DE ME POUVOIR METTRE AU MILIEU D'UNE BONNE ARM&E OU EN QUELQUE 
LIEU DE SEURETE, JUSQUES A CE QUE NOZ FORCES FUSSENT ASSEMBLEES ET 
LES ESTRANGIERS ARRIVES, NE SEROYT QUE DONNER ASSES D’OCCASION A 
cesTE Royne LA, SI ELLE ME PRENOYT DE RECHEF, DE M’ENCLORRE EN 
QUELQUE FOSSE D’0U JE NE POURRIS JAMAIS SORTIR, SI POUR LE MOINGS, 
J’EN POUVOIS ESCHAPER A CE PRIX LA, ET DE PERSECUTER AVECQ TOUTE 
EXTREMITE CEUX QUI M’AUROYNT ASSISTE, DONT J’AUROYS PLUS DE 
REGRET QUE D’ADVERSITE QUELCONQUE QUI ME POURROYT ESCHOIR A 
MOY MESMES. 


Taking this extraordinary passage just as it stands, no reader 
can fail to be struck by the flagrant inconsistency between the 
italicised passages in the first paragraph and that printed in 
capitals in the second. The criticism of Father Morris is per- 
fectly unanswerable. If the italicised passages had been part 
of the original letter, it would have run thus :—“ When your 
preparations in England and abroad are complete let the six 
gentlemen who have undertaken to assassinate Elizabeth pro- 
ceed to their work ; and when she is dead—leur desseing estant 
effectué—then come and set me free ; and be sure you have at 
least four men ready to bring me the earliest information of the 
Queen’s death—du succez dudict desseing. But do not take 
any steps towards my liberation until you are in such force that 
you may be able to put me in some place of perfect security, 
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lest [the deceased] Queen Elizabeth should take me again and 
shut me up in some inaccessible dungeon, or lest, if she should 
fail in recapturing me, she should persecute to extremity those 
who have helped me, which I should feel more than any 
adversity of my own.” 

“‘ Could Prince Labanoff,” Father Morris concludes, “ help 
saying that there is here an evident contradiction?” Could 
Mary have said, “ Do not move till Elizabeth is dead, and after 
that so manage that she may not be able to hurt me or my 
friends?”? Mr. Froude, we must suppose, is not convinced 
by this reasoning. But what are we to think of his fair- 
ness in not merely, while he is professing to represent Prince 
Labanoff’s view, withholding from the reader what is the 
very pith and marrow of the Prince’s argument, but even sup- 
pressing all allusion to the existence of such a passage in the 
textwhich he condenses, or to the inference which Mary’s friends 
have drawn from it in vindication of her innocence? We confess 
that of the many injustices to the good fame of the ill-fated 
Queen of Scots with which Mr. Froude has been charged, there 
is not one which we regard as more grievous in itself or more 
. inexcusable in its author; and the more so, inasmuch as the 
suppression of this vital passage in Mr. Froude’s condensed 
version of the letter, is accompanied by a persistent distortion of 
its general purport, the effect of which is to refer what the 
Queen says of the plan for her deliverance and for the inva- 
sion of England to the suspected conspiracy for Elizabeth’s 
assassination. 


Having said so much of Mr. Froude’s mode of treating the 
question, it remains to state very briefly the direct grounds 
for believing that the compromising passages in the letter to 
Babington produced by Walsingham at Fotheringay, formed 
no part of the original letter of the Scottish Queen. It is 
hardly necessary to recall to the reader’s mind the important 
distinction between the two parts of the alleged conspiracy— 
the plot for the deliverance of Mary from prison, with a 
simultaneous invasion and insurrection, and the darker design 
of the so-called “six gentlemen” for the murder of Queen 
Elizabeth. Of the former design Mary admitted, or at least, 
did not deny, her knowledge and approval. In the latter, she 
indignantly disclaimed all complicity ; nor is there anything 
in her correspondence to connect her with it, outside of these 
passages the authenticity of which is here impeached. 
In the first place, it appears absolutely incredible, that if 
Mary had written approving the murder of Elizabeth, she 
would have inserted in the same letter an instruction such as 
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that pointed out in the passage which Mr. Froude has 
suppressed, and which plainly supposes Elizabeth to be still 
alive, and possessed of the means of recapturing her prisoner. 
One or other of the two passages must of necessity be an inter- 
polation, and no one has ever suggested this of the latter. 

Secondly, the passage approving the intended assassination 
was not contained in the copy of Babington’s letter, which 
was sent to Paris by the English Government, before the 
Fotheringay trial. We have already shown from the corre- 
spondence of Mendoza, that the “ postscript”? cannot have 
formed a part of that copy. And the very same reasons apply 
to the compromising passages in the body of the letter. 

Thirdly, it is clear from the terms in which Nau attempted 
to exculpate himself in his confession of September 5th, that 
he had not up to that time heard anything of this approval of 
the assassination, as being contained in the letter which he 
had put in cipher for the Queen. He defends himself by 
alleging that what he wrote he “wrote by Mary’s express 
commandment ” ; and in thus making his defence he would of 
necessity have alluded to the most grievous part of the charge 
—the intended assassination. Now he never once refers to it. 
He dwells entirely on the setting fire to the outhouses at 
Chartley, and the other instructions for affecting Mary’s 
deliverance from her confinement; nor is there even the 
faintest allusion to “the six gentlemen,” or their bloody 
design. 

Fourthly, the same inference may be drawn with equal 
certainty from the course which was taken by Walsingham 
and Lord Burleigh, in conjunction with Phillipps, in order 
to extract from Mary’s secretaries information sufficient to 
criminate their mistress. The course of this proceeding is very 
clearly traceable in a series of original documents in the 
Public Record Office, which Mr. Tytler has analysed with 
great ingenuity and force. We must refer for the details to 
the elaborate note, No. 1, appended to the seventh volume of 
his History. ‘The main outline is as follows :— 

Nau had declared that the greater part of Mary’s letter to 
Babington was put into cipher by him, from an original in 
Mary’s handwriting, and that this minute of his would be 
found at Chartley. The minute either was not found, or, if 
found, could not be produced, as not substantiating against her 
the charge of complicity in the plot for the assassination of 
Elizabeth. It became necessary, therefore, in default of proof 
in her handwriting, to extract from the secretaries a confession 
criminating their mistress as to this special charge. 

‘Trial was made, as we have already seen, of tempting them 
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by promises of favour and reward. It was in vain; and 
recourse was then had to intimidation. Phillipps suggested 
that they might be intimidated by showing them that, even by 
what they had already confessed, they had sufficiently com- 
promised their case to draw on themselves the penalties of 
treason, and that they might be induced to add such further 
revelations as would connect their mistress with the design 
against the Queen’s life, by holding out to them, on that 
condition, the hope of their own pardon. Accordingly, on the 
4th September, Phillipps drew up a paper (which is still extant, 
endorsed in Lord Burleigh’s hand “from Phillipps ”’) entitled 
“* Extract of the points contained in the minutes written by 
Nau and Curle arguing their privity to the enterprise of the 
Catholics and their mistress’s plot.’ Mr. Tytler shows from 
this paper, that, although the summary of proofs which it 
urges was evidently founded on all the originai letters 
which had then been'recovered, and with which Nau and Curle 
could be connected, there is not advanced the slightest proof 
of Mary’s participation in Babington’s plot against the Queen’s 
life ;—the proofs put forward in the paper referring exclu- 
sively to the projected invasion of England and to the plans 
for Mary’s escape from prison. 

This failure would appear to have suggested a further effort, 
in supplement of the first; and accordingly there is extant a 
second summary, similarly endorsed by Burleigh, and entitled 
“Arguments of Nau and Curle’s privity to the whole con- 
spiracy, as well of invasion as rebellion and murder of the 
Queen’s person.” 

Mr. ‘Tytler’s inference from this second paper seems 
equally conclusive. The proof of the secretaries’ privity 
to the design against the Queen’s life is not a direct one, 
such as would be drawn from a letter containing the com- 
promising passages, but a mere deduction ; first, from the fact 
that, as she had confessedly given them instructions for the 
letters to Mendoza, Paget, Englefield, and the Bishop of 
Glasgow, “‘ the like hintwas not unlikely to be given for writing 
to Babington ” ; second, from the “ heads of the bloody letter 
sent to Babington touching the designment of the Queen’s 
person being in Nau’s hand.” ‘The latter of these two points 
has been already disposed of; and from the former it is plain 
that the letter of Mary itself, such as it had originally emanated 
from the secretaries, could not possibly have contained the 
compromising passages which were produced at Fotheringay. 

We have reserved for the last place what Mr. Froude 
treats very lightly, or rather puts altogether aside, as utterly 
undeserving of account in estimating the genuineness of 
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these compromising passages; viz., Mary’s own indignant 
repudiation of them, and her direct counter-charge that 
“cipher was easily counterfeited, and that, for all that she 
knew, the letter might have been composed by Walsingham.’’* 

It is true that, in itself, the plea of not guilty on the part of 
the accused cannot safely be urged beyond its technical effect, 
which is merely to throw the burden of proof upon the adverse 
party. But it is very different with a challenge of the evi- 
dence, such as that made by the Queen of Scots at the trial, 
openly accusing the adverse party of fabricating the evidence 
upon which alone the proof of the charge is made to rest. 
Mr. Froude describes Mary’s challenge as “a random shot” ; 
but in this he is sufficiently refuted from his own pages. 
Mary distinctly says that ‘reports had reached her,” + and 
Mr. Froude himself allows that ‘rumours may have been 
abroad that there had been treachery, and that Walsing- 
ham was concerned in it.” That such a rumour was not 
only common, but also enduring, we have already seen in 
Camden’s distinct and unqualified statement, that ‘‘the post- 
script and perhaps other passages were craftily (subdole) added 
to the Queen’s letter to Babington.’’} 

It is not, however, upon the existence of these rumours 
that we would rely as evidence of the forgery. The true proof 
of it will be found in the very course of the procedure regard- 
ing it at Fotheringay, and in the conduct of Walsingham and 
the other ministers under the charge. 

(1.) On the one hand we find the accused not alone disclaim 
the deciphered copies of her alleged letters and demand that 
the originals should be produced, but even direcctly charge 
some enemy, and perhaps even Walsingham himself, with fabri- 
cating the decipher in order to compass her destruction. 

On the other side, what is the conduct of Walsingham ? 
Many ways were open to him in which the disgraceful im- 
putation could be put to the test. First of all, if it be said 
that the original cipher, which having passed through the 
hands of Walsingham’s decipherer, Phillipps, had been trans- 
mitted to Babington, was no longer available in evidence, there 
is direct evidence that the minute of the letter had been made by 
Mary herself for her secretary Nau, and that a French minute 
had been made therefrom by Nau, and an English minute by 
Curle, as well as a ciphered copy by the latter, all of which 
Nau declared to be among the papers seized at Chartley. That 
these papers were in Mary’s cabinet at the time of her arrest 





* Froude’s “ History of England,” vol. xii. p. 283. + Ibid. 
Tt “ Annales Rerum Anglicanarum,” p. 438. 1625. 
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was distinctly confessed by the secretaries, and Nau actually 
declares them to have been in Walsingham’s hands. Yet 
none of these was produced in answer to Mary’s challenge. 
It was alleged that they could not be found at Chartley ; but 
how is this to be reconciled with the declaration of Nau? 


Dr. Lingard gives an extract from a confession by Nau, of the same 
date as this letter of Walsingham’s, which mentions “ une minute de lettre 
escripte de sa main, qu’il lui plust me baillier pour la polir et mectre au 
net, ainsi qu’il apparoit a vos hon. ayant Pune et autres entres vos mains.” 
Relying on this, Dr. Lingard says, “ At her trial, the minute by herself 
and French letter by Nau, which were in the hands of the prosecutors, 
were suppressed.” Prince Labanoff gives up Mary’s autograph minute, 
but takes for granted that Nau’s French minute was found. “La corre- 
spondence de Walsingham et de Phelippes prouve qu’il fut impossible de 
découvrir la minute autographe dont Nau avait parlé, et qui la seule chose 
que Von trouva, lors de la saisie. . . . ce fut la minute francaise 
écrite par Nau.” It is very surprising that Nau should have taken for 
granted that Mary’s minute and his draft were in Walsingham’s hands, 
and that they should not have been found. It is very suspicious, for, if 
Mary’s letter was to be altered, the original drafts would have been an em- 
barrassment to the forger; but, forger as Walsingham undoubtedly was 
in the matter of this letter, it seems impossible that he could have written 
as he has written to Phelippes, if either of these minutes had been taken at 
Chartley. 

But though the minutes were not found, there was the cipher which 
Burghley noted was to be taken to Fotheringay, and there was the decipher 
made by Phelippes for Walsingham as soon as the letter reached his hands, 
and neither of these was produced at Mary’s trial, or is now forthcoming. 
The argument does not need to be strengthened. (“Letter Book,” p. 281.) 


(2.) Secondly, if it be admitted that it was impossible for Wal- 
singham to have produced these minutes of the letter, there 
was still available a further and independent test of the charge 
of forgery. It was in Walsingham’s power to produce and 
examine in her presence the two secretaries, who, it was alleged, 
had taken down the fatal letter to Babington from her draft 
or dictation, had translated it into English, and had put it into 
cipher. It may be said that the confessions of these secretaries 
were produced at the trial. But it will be remembered how 
halting, how reserved, how undefined as to their object, and 
how open to general suspicion, were these confessions; and, 
even such as the confessions were, Mary openly declared that 
their authors could be “ bribed or frightened into swearing 
anything.”* She loudly demanded that they should be brought 
in person and “placed face to face with her.” This was the 





* “ Froude’s “ History of England,” vol. xii. p. 284. 
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natural course, and the course which the first principles of 
justice would demand. But, notwithstanding the appeal, Wal- 
singham did not avail himself of this mode of answering the 
charge of forgery. There seems but one possible inference. 

(3.) Lastly, there was yet another and even more obvious 
test of Walsingham’s fair dealing, which was obviously within 
his reach. 

His confidant and instrument throughout the entire trans- 
action had been his secretary and decipherer, Phillipps. Every 
document had passed through Phillipps’s hands. All the ciphers 
and deciphers produced at the trial had been made by him. 
He had corresponded most confidentially with Walsingham 
on every incident of the case; and, when Mary alleged that 
“ciphers had been counterfeited,” it was his handiwork that 
she aimed at. In one word, the charge of forgery, if it had 
any signification at all, hung upon the person of Phillipps, 
and must stand or fall with him. 

What, therefore, more natural and necessary than to pro- 
duce Phillipps, to speak to the receipt of Mary’s letters, to 
the fact of his having deciphered them, and to the accuracy 
of his decipher ? 

Mr. Froude, with his habitual confidence and circumstan- 
tiality, relates that “ Phillipps’s copy of the cipher was exa- 
mined by the Privy Council, and the decipher verified,” and 
that ‘it still bears upon it the signatures of the noble- 
men by whom it was examined.”* But there does not appear 
in any existing record the slightest evidence of such action 
on the part of the Privy Council. Even if it had taken place, 
it would prove nothing as to the fidelity of Phillipps’s copy 
of the original cipher, which had been passed on to Babington 
and disappeared. 

But Phillipps himself might have been questioned, face to 
face with the accused, as to the contents of the original. Why 
was not Phillipps produced? Can it be doubted that Wal- 
singham did not dare to produce him? It is impossible to 
offer any other explanation than that, as in the case of his 
fellow-traitor and spy, Gilbert Gifford, it was because, although 
he was ready to ply his odious trade in the dark and apart, 
“he feared to be brought to witness some matters concerning 
the Scottish Queen face to face.’’+ 


Such is an outline of the main results of the re-examination 
by Mr. Froude’s various critics of so much of the historical 





* Froude’s “ History of England,” vol. xii, p. 242. 
+ Gifford to Phillipps, quoted by Hosack, vol. ii. 379. 
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evidence in the case of Mary Stuart as bears upon her alleged 
complicity in the celebrated Babington conspiracy. The 
length to which these observations have run compels us to 
pass over many other topics of interest to which these writers, 
and their able and incisive fellow-critic from the other side of 
the Atlantic, Mr. Meline, have addressed themselves. Even 
as regards the story of the Babington plot itself, we feel how 
impossible it is to do full justice to a subject so full of romantic 
interest in a purely critical essay ; and we shall be well content 
if we have succeeded in awakening an interest in this old and 
memorable controversy. ‘The reader will not fail to pursue it 
with renewed enjoyment in the admirable illustrative notes of 
Father Morris’s “ Letter-Book of Sir Amias Paulet,” in Mr. 
Hosack’s picturesque narrative, and in the learned and grace- 
ful pages of M. Charles de Flandre. Old as is this tragical 
story, its materials are still unexhausted. It has engaged 
the pens of the scholars and critics of three centuries, and its 
interest is hardly less fresh to-day than it was when the bloody 
scene of Fotheringay first shocked and startled the world. 








Art. IV.—THE PILGRIMAGE TO PONTIGNY. 


The Times, September 2, 3, 4, 5, &c. 
The Standard, ditto. 
The Daily News, ditto. 
The Daily Telegraph, ditto. 
The John Bull, ditto. 
The Pall Mall Gazette, ditto. 
dc. é&e, &c. 


HEN Lady Blarney and the Honourable Wilhelmina 
Amelia Skegs wished to convey to the family of Dr. 
Primrose, vicar of Wakefield, a salutary impression of their 
exalted breeding, they entered on a dialogue partly narrative, 
partly didactic, or exegetic, concerning the doings and sayings 
of the unknown great world (unknown to the Vicar and his 
family), on which Oliver Goldsmith slily remarks, that, 


As every reader, however beggarly himself, is fond of high-lived 
dialogues, with anecdotes of lords, ladies, and knights of the Garter, he 
must beg leave to give the concluding part of the conversation : “ All that 
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I know of the matter,” cried Miss.Skegs, “is this—that it may be true or 
it may not be true; but this I can assure your ladyship: that the whole 
rout was in amaze; his lordship turned all manner of colours; my lady 
fell into a swoon ; but Sir Tomkyn, drawing his sword, swore he was hers 
to the last drop of his blood!” “ Well,” replied our peeress, “ this I can 
say—that the duchess never told me a word of it, and I believe her grace 
would keep nothing a secret from me. This you may depend on as fact, 
that the next morning my lord duke cried out three times to his valet-de- 
chambre: ‘Jernigan! Jernigan! Jernigan! bring me my garters!’ ” 


A careful perusal and collation of the utterances of the daily 
and weekly press, commencing with the “leading organ” (ad 
Jove principium), and descending to the Pall Mall Gazette, Dr. 
Kenealy’s Englishman, and Dr. Cumming’s sermon as reported 
in the Telegraph, will, we believe, give to any intelligent reader 
nearly as accurate, full, and particular information about the 
pilgrimage, its origin, objects, and progress, as the Misses Prim- 
rose no doubt acquired concerning “ high life” by listening to 
the two ladies whom Goldsmith has embedded for ever (like 
flies in the classic amber of his tale) in our national literature.* 

It is, therefore, with the idea that some approach to a con- 
sistent and truthful narrative of the Pontigny pilgrimage may 
be desired by readers really interested in it, and as really puz- 
zled and amazed by the wondrous tales about it contained in 
the newspapers, that we have penned the following pages while 
the impressions made on us as ocular witnesses are still fresh in 
our memory. The Press of course opened its mighty utterances 
on the occasion by certain philippics anent all pilgrimages and 
all veneration of saints and holy places, relics, images, and 
the like; we may therefore perhaps be allowed to pre- 
face our reminiscences of this particular pilgrimage by 
some remarks on the history and doctrine of pilgrimage 
generally. 

And, first, as to its history, it is not an exaggeration to say 
that pilgrimage, in the wide and popular sense, is coeval 
with our race. Wherever great deeds have been wrought by 





* Doubtless a great deal of carefully acquired and conscientiously 
detailed information may be gleaned from such accounts as those in the 
papers named at the head of this article and in others ; but it is hardly to 
be wondered at that, parthy from the extreme hurry necessary to enable 
correspondents to despatch their daily budget of letterpress, and partly 
from a natural, but lamentable ignorance of the whole range of Catholic 
ideas, doctrines, and practices, there is withal in them a mixture of extra- 
ordinary inaccuracies and misrepresentations, in their turn commented 
on by other writers, ignorant at any rate on these special topics, and often 
fatally prejudiced and hostile to everything Catholic. 
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man, thither man has gone, as by a natural instinct, to tread the 
sacred soil with awe and reverence, and try and drink in 
the lingering aroma of the mighty past. Philosophy, in the 
bad sense of that most abused word, may do its best to de- 
nounce such a cultus, but while man is man his “ common 
sense,” of all times and places, will prompt him to draw near 
to and cherish spots made venerable by the prowess or the suf- 
ferings of the noblest. While time lasts and the records of the 
past, Marathon and Thermopyle, Leipsic and Waterloo, Strat- 
ford-on-Avon and Abbotsford, the dwellings and the tombs of 
the mighty, from Tiryns to S. Paul’s, will have their yearly 
tribute of pilgrims from the old world and from the new, from all, 
in a word, who have a soul and a mind capable of rising to any 
appreciation of the heroic, even in the natural order. All the 
fine writing and all the indignation of the most virtuous writers 
in (say) the Pall Mall Gazette will never destroy this noble 
instinct. What wonder, then, if He who “came not to 
destroy but to complete the law,” even that least perfect 
law which God has written in our hearts by creating us 
such as we are, should have, from the very moment when 
He ceased to dwell visibly on earth, received, and sanc- 
tioned, and elevated to the supernatural order this among 
the other good instincts of the natural man. That pre- 
liminary law of Moses which was the “ pedagogue ” (as S. Paul 
says) sent to lead on His people to the knowledge of the per- 
fect truth revealed by His incarnate Word, had recognized and 
hallowed this instinct by a hundred enactments and declara- 
tions, and not one jot or tittle was to pass till all had their per- 
fect fulfilment in the new and final law of Christ. Thus, to cite 
but one palmary instance, the whole of Christ’s flock—Mary, 
Peter, the apostles, the disciples, and holy women—were bidden 
by Him to await locally in the Holy City of the old law the 
personal descent of the Holy Ghost; and to this same Holy 
Place 8. Paul himself, the eminent representative of the “ new- 
ness of the Spirit,’ and the apostle, in a peculiar sense, of 
God’s Catholic Church as distinguished from the local syna- 
gogue, betakes himself once and again to see and confer with 
its Visible Head, S. Peter, at Jerusalem, and in pilgrimage to 
keep there the Feast of Pentecost. What wonder, then, if from 
the earliest Christian times Christians flocked from far and near 
to Palestine to tread with reverence and adoring awe the hill 
of Calvary, and weep with Christ beneath the olive-trees of 
Gethsemane, so that from age to age the stream of pilgrims 
grew and swelled until they became armed myriads of crusaders 
bent on rescuing from the heathen, for the advantage of future 
pilgrims, the places for ever rendered holy by the presence and 
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passion of our Redeemer.* To this Christian instinct we 
owe it, under God, that the tide of Moslem invasion was stayed 
and eventually, after six centuries of struggle, turned back from 
its more advanced positions in Eastern Europe. 

As time develops the great drama of the Church’s action, the 
tombs of the primitive martyrs, from Stephen and Polycarp to 
the latest victims of Diocletian, become the object of pilgrimage ; 
and the gravest and most authentic records of those ages down 
to S. Cyprian, S. Jerome, and 8. Augustine, witness that the 
Almighty gave the sanction of an almost endless series of 
astonishing miracles to this pious practice.t Next to these 





* It is provoking to read the shallow sciolism of ephemeral writers, 
who talk of the Crusades as lamentable excesses, the result of ignorant 
fanaticism. Gibbon did not so judge them when he says that the first 
crusade “ prevented the fall of the declining empire” (“‘ Decline and Fall,” 
ce. 59), a remark which he would have extended to the later crusades had 
they come within his scope. What was at first an instinct, remained so 
indeed in the masses, but in the hands of the great Innocent and his 
successors became a policy, whose results we are yet enjoying in this 
nineteenth century. Frederick I1.’s policy was an error as well as a 
crime. 

+ One is almost ashamed of repeating things which one had thought 
known to every educated person ; but really it would seem that no know- 
ledge on Catholic subjects can be taken for granted ; we therefore call 
attention to the well-known 8th chapter of the 22nd book of S. Augus- 
tine’s treatise “ De Civitate Dei.”” No one pretends either that the book is 
not authentic, or that S. Augustine is untruthful or deluded. The 
miracle, among so many which he there mentions of a kindred nature, of 
the blind woman who recovered her sight by assisting at a procession of 
the relics of S. Stephen, the first martyr, and applying to her eyes some 
flowers which she had brought and touched with the relics, attests what 
was the practice, what the recognized doctrine and the divine sanction 
given to them, of the Catholic Church in the fifth century. Here is the 
passage—after alleging in substance that dilemma from which unbelievers 
have never been able to escape, that either the Christian miracles are true 
or they are not: “If these miracles exist, then that faith in whose confir- 
mation they are wrought is true ; if, on the other hand, these miracles do 
not exist, then the existence and spread [and continuance we may now 
add] of the faith without such confirmation, is in itself a greater miracle 
than any S. Augustine mentions; the cure of the blind man at the tomb 
of the martyrs SS. Protasius and Gervasius, whose hitherto unknown 
resting-place, he says, was revealed to S. Ambrose the Bishop in a dream, 
and that of Innocent, ex-advocate of the Precfectorial Vicariate at Car- 
thage, of both of which he was a witness. Among many others, he says, 
“ad aquas Tibilitanas Episcopo afferente (Projecto) reliquias gloriosissimi 
Martyris Stephani, ad ejus memoriam veniebat magne multitudinis con- 
cursus et occursus. Ibi ceca mulier, ut ad Episcopum portantem (pignora 
sacra) duceretur oravit : flores quos ferebat dedit ; accepit, oculis admovit, 
protinus vidit. Stupentibus qui aderant, preibat exsultans, viam carpens, 
et viee ducem ulterius non requirens.” ‘At the waters of Tibilis, when 
the bishop (Projectus) brought there the relics of the most glorious 
martyr Stephen, there was an immense concourse and throng of people to 
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phenomena which the mere invective of modern sceptics can 
no more invalidate than the yelping of village dogs can mar the 
splendour or arrest the march of the moon, appears the un- 
ceasing attraction of Rome—the limina apostolorum—to every 
successively Chritianized race of the North, the hither-East, and 
the West. To use the beautiful simile of Cardinal Wiseman, 
Christians recognize in Palestine the reliquary, and in Rome 
the tabernacle of living Christian sacred tradition, and will 
ever flock in pilgrimage to either. 

Now, one word as to the precise form of pilgrimage, of 
which this year’s English pilgrimage to Pontigny is a specimen, 
and we will pass on to describe it. This pilgrimage was one 
motived (as the French say) by the desire to venerate the 
sacred relics of 8S. Edmund’s body. It is this which seems 
specially to stir the bile of so many of our newspapers. It of 
course involves the doctrine, that these relics have some virtue 
attached to them not common to the remains of ordinary men, 
and this we are told in a hundred different tones of wrath, 
contempt, aud derision, is an intolerable superstition, which no 
sane person can possibly believe. Catholics of course know as 
well as any other people that the bones of a saint are composed 
of as much phosphate of lime and other ingredients, and in the 
same proportion of animal and calcareous matter, as those of 
other men; and they also know that such matter, as such, can 
have no virtue or power whatever except the material chemical 
properties which it has pleased the Creator to bestow on them. 
And yet, strange to say, they do implicitly and entirely believe 
(for instance) as part of the written revelation of Divine truth, 
the whole narrative of the resuscitation of a dead man by mere 
casual contact with the relics of a saint ;* and they add to this 
folly a similar belief with regard to the history of healing 
virtue going forth, not only from dead bones, but even from 
the hem of a garment worn by the Redeemer of the World ;+ 
and of similar power proceeding from articles of wearing 
apparel of one apostle, and even from the very shadow of 





his shrine. There a blind woman begged that she might be led to the 
bishop (who was carrying the sacred treasure); she gave some flowers 
which she had brought, received them back, applied them to her eyes, and 
immediately she saw. Amidst the wonder of those present she went 
before them rejoicing, and went her way, no longer requiring any one to 
guide her.” 

* “And Eliseus died, and they buried him. And the rovers from 
Moab came into the land the same year. And some that were burying a 
man, saw the rovers, and cast the body into the sepulchre of Eliseus. And 
when it had touched the bones of Eliseus, the man came to life, and stood 
upon his feet.”—4 Kings xiii. 20, 21. 

+ S. Matthew ix. 20, and xiv. 36, ete. 
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another.* Furthermore they are so foolish as to think that 
the Author of Truth, who is the Truth itself, would certainly 
not have caused these wonders to be wrought, and as certainly 
not have caused them to be recorded in His inspired word, 
unless He meant people to infer that such proceedings were 
and are quite compatible with His own greatness and majesty 
and with our reasonable acceptance of them. Catholics are 
therefore not surprised (though they are not called on to 
believe it with divine faith) when they read in S. Augustine, 
for instance, a list of twenty or thirty astonishing miracles of 
curing, wrought in many cases under his own eye, and in all 
witnessed by persons known to him and to whole cities, among 
whose inhabitants he dwelt, and to whose witness he makes 
confident appeal, in all of which relics of saints, whether bones, 
or their shrines, then called “ memoriz,”’ or objects which had 
come in contact with them, were the instruments of these 
miraculous cures. Catholics then believe not that dead bones 
of saint or of sinner, nor even garments of Christ Himself or 
of His Apostles, nor the shadow of His Vicar, have virtue in 
themselves as of themselves, but that He who made them out 
of nothing can if He pleases and when He pleases, give to 
them the office of conveying His own power and virtue to heal 
or to destroy. If we are asked, cui bono, what end can the 
Almighty have in using such means, we (personally) should 
feel disposed to answer that it is to confound the impertinence 
of clever fools and to baffle the wisdom of the proud unbeliever, 
who is thus reduced to the humiliation of denying the evidence 
of men’s (sometimes of his own) senses. When, therefore, the 
President of S. Edmund’s College, accompanied by two other 
Englishmen, visited the shrine of S. Edmund in September, 
1873, it was not to them any matter of surprise to hear of 
miracles of healing wrought at the shrine on the person of 
devout pilgrims ; nor were they surprised when at Sens, a day 
or two afterwards, they were introduced to a young lady, who 
having come to Pontigny on crutches in the spring of that 
year, had been, as they saw, completely and permanently 
healed, and had left her crutches at the shrine in witness of this 
signal favour.§ Not having the advantage of that great power 





* Acts xix. 12, and v. 15. 

+ King Henry III. endowed the abbey with a revenue, to be paid by 
the city of Canterbury, to furnish four wax candles, which were to burn 
perpetually before the shrine of the saint, and did so till the Reformation 
annexed the revenue and piously extinguished the candles. S. Edmund, 
however, has survived, and the young lady whom we have just mentioned 
has gratefully provided for the continual burning of two lamps in futuram 
rei memoriam, 
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of incredulity which refuses to admit any and every evidence to 
a supernatural fact, it was but natural that our travellers should 
think that what had been so signally blessed to one person 
might be so again to others, and thus sprung up in their minds 
the idea that a pilgrimage, if only of a few college friends from 
the saint’s own college in England, might not be unacceptable 
to him or useless to those who should make it. With this 
plain statement of fact falls to the ground all the twaddle 
talked and written about Ultramontane schemes of Archbishops 
and Monsignori, plots and conspiracies of Rome and at West- 
minster, and the like. The President of 8. Edmund’s kept 
his counsel, and it was not till the early spring, when rumours 
of a larger pilgrimage to the Holy Land had proved unfounded, 
that he launched his idea in any public way. At first it seemed 
to meet with slender attention, and he adhered to his original 
idea of making a pilgrimage confined to the members, past and 
present, of S. Edmund’s College. This first idea, however, was 
again relinquished when it became known to him that many 
others were desirous of joining it. And some, no doubt well 
meant, but very unwarrantable and unwarranted exaggerations 
as to the numbers expected to attend, which somehow found - 
their way into the non-Catholic papers, soon attracted the 
attention of the public in general. Questions were then asked 
concerning the saint, whose very name was but little known in 
his own land, for which he laboured and suffered so much, and 
it was in answer to those questions that the answers (especially 
the noble and exhaustive discourse of the Archbishop of West- 
minster at the pro-Cathedral on the 23rd of August), were 
given, which have caused so much angry writing in the daily 
and weekly press. First it was insinuated, and sometimes 
broadly stated, that the relics were not authentic. Next it was 
confidently declared that the saint was a sufferer in the cause 
of English resistance to Papal aggression, and finally the whole 
battery of Protestant accusation was opened, and all the old 
rubbish, which well-informed Protestants are now thoroughly 
ashamed of, was hurled, and continues to be hurled, at saints, 
relics, indulgences, pilgrimages and pilgrims in particular and 
in general. Voices habitually discordant seem once more 
attuned to some kind of harmony in abusing Catholics and 
Catholic things; ritualist and high church, infidel and 
rationalist, the lofty stomach of the Pail Mull Gazette and the 
senile twaddle of the prophet of Crown Court, all are com. 
bined to bespatter us with a nauseous flood of stale invective 
and watery bile. 

Now as to the authenticity of the relics. None, it would 
seem, have been more overtly, and therefore more authentically 
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preserved than these. S. Edmund died on the 16th of 
November, 1242, at Our Lady’s Priory of Soisy, some six miles 
from Pontigny. He had told the monks when he left the 
abbey in August, that he would come to them for the Feast of 
S. Edmund, king and martyr, on the 20th of November, and 
without adverting to it his body, from which the heart had 
been taken to preserve it at the Abbey Church of S. James at 
Provins, close by, was brought back on that very day, now six 
hundred and thirty-four years ago, to Pontigny, and remained 
exposed in the choir for nearly a week. No sign of corruption 
was visible when he was placed in a grave infront of the high altar 
on the 25th, nine days after his decease. Immediately miracles 
took place at his tomb. The records of the Abbey chronicle 
nearly two hundred in the course of the next fifty years; and thus 
the fame of his sanctity, great in life, attracted many to him 
after death. It is therefore not surprising that his remains 
should have been disinterred and placed in a more honourable 
tomb about three months later. The body was found still to be 
quite incorrupt and fresh, as of one newly deceased. The 
Pope, Innocent IV., pronounced the beatification of the Saint 
on the third Sunday of Advent, 1244, at Lyons; and on the 
10th of January, 1247, the canonization was published by the 
same Pope, at Lyons, in a bull addressed to the Archbishop of 
Lyons and his suffragans, of which the original is carefully 
preserved in the archives in the possession of the Rev. Fathers 
of S. Edme at Pontigny. 

The Feast naturally was fixed on the day of his entrance 
into the eternal rest of the just, the 16th of November, but the 
wish of the king (S. Louis) to assist at the translation, or 
“elevation ” as it was called, of the relics, before his departure 
for the East, and the popular impatience caused it to be cele- 
brated on the 9th of June,* six months after the canonization. 

The saintly king, Blanche of Castile his worthy mother, his 
three brothers, Robert Count of Artois, Alphonso Count of 
Poitiers, and Charles of Anjou, afterwards king of Sicily, their 
sister Isabella, the holy nun, were met on their arrival at 
Pontigny by Pierre de Colmieu, Cardinal Bishop (of Albano), 
Cardinal Eudes de Chiteau Roux, Legate of the Holy See, the 
Archbishops of Sens, Bordeaux, and Bourges, the Bishop of 
Auxerre, S. Edmund’s attached friend S. Richard, Bishop of 
Chichester, and a vast number of distinguished personages. 
8. Louis was told that the procession of these great men was 
organized to do him honour, but with characteristic humility 
he desired that these honours should be rendered to his mother. 





* This feast is now kept at S. Edmund’s College, Ware. 
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As soon as they arrived, they went straight to the church, and 
then, after a pause for prayer, dispersed to partake of the 
hospitality of the monks, while vast numbers only found ac- 
commodation in the neighbouring villages or camped out in the 
fields. Before dawn the next morning the Court and clergy 
entered the church, and thousands of pilgrims from France 
and from England thronged round the church, and by torch- 
light, and amidst indescribable emotions the sacred remains 
were once more uncovered and recognized by the authorities. 
The whole body was incorrupt, after seven years’ sepulture, the 
limbs flexible, and the hair all preserved and not even changed 
in colour.* The odour of sanctity perfumed the whole sanc- 
tuary, and the awe-stricken silence and tears of all who were 
near was not broken till the strains of the Te Deum breaking 
forth from a thousand lips gave the signal for the admission of 
the multitude, and the Bishop of Auxerre, Guy de Mello, trans- 
ferred with his own hands the sacred relics on to the high altar, 
where they remained exposed to the veneration of the faithful 
till nightfall, King Louis giving orders that all the English 
pilgrims should have precedence, as they came from so far, and 
as the saint was their countryman. 

Night came, but the good Cistercians of Pontigny had but 
little rest. The abbot and elders maintained that their rule 
prescribed the utmost simplicity, and that S. Edmund should 
be consigned to a plain stone tomb in nothing different from 
those of the other prelates whose remains were interred there. 
The younger monks took a different view, and declared that 
the richest and costliest shrine ought to contain the relics of so 
great a saint. Such, moreover, was the will of the Pope, 
signified by his Legate. The question was referred to the bishops 
present, but they were also not unanimous. S. Richard of 
Chichester and Bertrand, the friend and disciple of S. Edmund, 
preserved a discreet silence, and finally the advocates of the 
richer shrine yielded to the authority of the abbot and elder 
monks, and the relics were consigned to a plain stone tomb, all 
agreeing that Divine providence would settle the question 
practically later. This indeed occurred, for at the next election 
of officers, the abbot, prior, and others were not re-elected, and 
Bertrand, the saint’s faithful disciple, was elected Abbot. His 
first act was to go to Lyons and obtain from the Pope the 
authentic expression of his will, in letters apostolic, that a 
splendid shrine should be constructed. Three bulls of his 
successor, Alexander IV., confirm these orders, and served to 





* No. 8 of the MSS. preserved in the archives at Pontigny, attests these 
and many more particulars, 
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stimulate and encourage the piety of the faithful and their 
trust in S. Edmund’s intercession; while in England his imme- 
diate successor in the See of Canterbury, Boniface, addressed 
similar exhortations to all his suffragans. The King and Queen 
of England, and the two Queens of France, Blanche and 
Margaret of Provence, made splendid offerings for the shrine ; 
and Richard, brother of King Henry III., who had been cured 
of an obscure disease which had brought him to death’s door, 
by the Saint’s intercession, gave the front of the shrine as a 
thank-offering.* It was of the most exquisite workmanship 
and covered with jewels of great price. The second translation 
of the relics to this shrine took place on the 9th of June, 1249. 
Guy de Mello again had the happiness to carry the sacred 
relics to their new resting-place in the choir, where they still 
repose. At this ceremony the two Queens, the Bishop of 
Orleans, the Bishops of Norwich and of Chichester, and many 
other great personages were present. The charters of our 
kings, Henry III., Edward III., and Richard II., bestowing 
means to keep wax torches burning for ever before the shrine, 
are still preserved at Pontigny. This latter sovereign provides 
that in case of war between France and England the revenue 
shall still be paid in honour of “ Monseigneur S. Edme.” From 
this time forward the body of our saint. received the religious 
veneration which the Church decrees to the sometime tabernacles 
of God’s Holy Spirit, from age to age almost without interrup- 
tion to the present day. Twice only was it withdrawn from the 
public gaze for a season. The first occasion was in the latter 
half of the sixteenth century, during the wars of the Calvinists 
which devasted France at that period. The Huguenots in 1567 
took Auxerre and glutted their religious zeal with plunder and 
carnage. It was in February, 1568, that they made main-basse 
upon Pontigny, intending to destroy the monks and the abbey 
together, and to seize on the rich shrine of S. Edmund. 
“Liberal” principles are always the same in all ages, and 
though the foresight of the monks had concealed S. Edmund’s 
body in a secret vault and removed his shrine, the church and 
monastery were sacked and burnt by the Huguenots, the altars 
and tabernacles thrown down and defiled, and the tombs, especially 
that of Hugh de Macon, which they mistook for 8S. Edmund’s, 
opened and rifled, and the bodies burnt and scattered. The 
saint’s shrine, and the jewels and rich offerings surrounding it, 
were confided to the Procurator Fiscal of the neighbouring 





* This prince visited the shrine in April, 1250, and named his child 
Edmund after our saint, whom he had known in life” (Math. Paris). 
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Vicomte de S. Florentin. This gentleman was unluckily also 
a “liberal,” and after a long law suit annexed the shrine on 
the ground that it was treasure-trove. 

Next year already the religious efforts of the Huguenots 
were restrained, and the monks found themselves once more in 
possession of their ruined church and abbey. The new and 
far less splendid shrine, which was not placed where it now is 
till 1687, was, however, equally with the former, the fruit of 
many offerings from the pious pilgrims and faithful people who 
never ceased to venerate S. Edmund. The zeal of Abbot 
Gabriel Grillot, and the care of Monseigneur de Caylus, Bishop 
of Auxerre, caused the erection of a new altar of 8S. Edmund 
beneath his shrine, and thus led to the last translation of his 
remains in the year 1749, the sacred relics being then raised to 
a higher position, on the same spot, however, which they had 
before occupied, and which is now filled by the altar. This 
was on the Saint’s day, November 16th. Forty years later the 
violence of the great Revolution of 1789 invaded the church 
and cloister of Pontigny. The “ principles ” of that memorable 
year applied themselves in the form of axes and hatchets to the 
glorious carved work of the sanctuary and to the humble cells 
which the children of Citeaux had dwelt in for six centuries, 
with admirable impartiality ; but once more S. Edmund’s relics 
were preserved. A band of patriots from a neighbouring 
village, headed (as local tradition tells) by a blacksmith, rushed 
into the sanctuary and mounted the stairs leading up to the 
shrine ; but suddenly the ringleader, who had raised his ham- 
mer to break it in, checked by some influence, resolvable, we 
shall be told, into a casual secretion of some phosphate in excess 
in the cellular tissues of his besotted brain, suddenly turned 
pale, and facing his astonished following, declared that whatever 
they might do, he, at any rate, would have no téte-a-téte with 
S. Edmund. The chemical action became epidemic, and the 
citizens left the church without accomplishing their errand. 
Since then these precious remains have been once more dis- 
turbed. In 1825 the parish priest, more zealous than discreet, 
took upon him to substitute a wooden outer shrine for that 
which had been erected in the last century. During six 
months the body of the Saint was exposed to the veneration of 
the faithful, surrounded by a profusion of lights. The conse- 
quence of this exposure to the air and heat has been that the 
remains of S. Edmund have undergone in the last fifty years 
a greater change in appearance than they had previously done 
in almost twelve times that number of years. So late as in 
1847, when the then President of S. Edmund’s College, now 
Auxiliary Bishop to his Grace the Archbishop of Westminster, 
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visited the shrine, the flesh appeared white and natural, and the 
shape of the face and hands quite defined. 

We have before us now a most interesting letter addressed 
by the Archbishop of Sens, and signed by his Vicar-General, 
M. Chauveau, to the late Cardinal Wiseman, on the occasion 
of sending a very large relic (the fibula of the left leg) to his 
Eminence for his College of S. Edmund, where it is now pre- 
served and venerated. This was in consequence of a visit 
paid by his Eminence to Pontigny in 1840, when he was Bishop 
of Melipotamus and Coadjutor to the Vicar-Apostolic of the 
then Midland Vicariate of England. That great man, whom 
nothing escaped which bore upon the welfare and the history 
of Catholic England, had gone to venerate the Saint whose 
successor in the revived Primacy of England he was one 
day to become; and the memory of his visit, and of 
the religious emotions which he betrayed as he drew near 
to the relics of S. Edmund, is still cherished with pious 
edification at Pontigny. The Archbishop narrates in 
his letter how he had recently ordered and conducted 
a canonical examination of the sacred remains by his Vicar- 
General and several others, and among them a medical 
doctor of Sens, who gives the scientific names to each bone of 
the Saint, and describes the condition of preservation in which 
the articulations, cartilages, teeth, nails, &c., were found. From 
this list it appears that the whole of the bones of the Saint were, 
as they now are, preserved, with only the following exceptions. 
The upper jaw only retains four molar teeth, the lower jaw only 
five ; but it is to be remembered that S. Edmund was probably 
more than fifty when he died; four bicuspid and six incisor 
teeth are also wanting in either jaw. Three ribs, one carpal 
and three bones of the metacarpus, and three phalanges, 
the left patella, four bones of the tarsus and two metatarsal 
bones of the left foot, and three fingers of the left hand, the 
middle, annular, and little finger, are also wanting. The arti- 
culations of all these bones remain intact. That of the right 
arm and humerus had gradually become loose from the practice 
of raising the arm for the faithful to kiss the right hand, and 
the arm was then detached, and is preserved in a separate reli- 
quary at Pontigny. The left femur was sent to the Holy 
Father, Pope Pius IX., some years ago, in whose possession it 
remains, and the letter closes with the following sentence :— 
“Jai décidé que le péroné gauche serait offert 4 Votre 
Eminence et qu’une phalange du gros orteil droit vous serait 
aussi envoyé pour |’Eglise de Erdington prés Birmingham. 
Votre Eminence voudra bien les recevoir comme un gage 
@union entre le vénérable Archevéque de Westminster et 
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V’Archevéque de Sens, entre les Catholiques de France et les 
Catholiques d’Angleterre.” It is the former of these relics— 
viz. the fibula of the left leg—which the late Cardinal gave to 
S. Edmund’s College, where it is now carefully preserved and 
venerated, not without many and remarkable results. 

At the risk of being tedious, we have now traced, as rapidly 
as is consistent with clearness, the history of these sacred re- 
mains, and we say without hesitation that the assertion of the 
newspapers, who, scoffing at the declaration of the Archbishop 
(that these relics had been marvellously preserved for six cen- 
turies) called them “ doubtful,” was the result either of a gross 
ignorance or of wilful misrepresentation on the part of those 
who pretended to inform the public mind on the matter. It 
would seem, indeed, impossible for any such objects, dating 
from so remote a period, to be better authenticated. The truth 
is that the relics of S. Edmund are far too well authenticated 
to suit the vulgar Protestant superstition, which requires people 
to believe “that no relics are authentic,” and next (Hibernico 
more) that when they are, God never uses them for His 
mysterious interpositions with the ordinary course of human 
things. Scripture, history, testimony—even that of eye-wit- 
nesses, all must go down and disappear before the foregone 
conclusion of an unreasoning human tradition. 

The Pail Mail Gazette gracefully tells the pilgrims they are 
“contemptible, degraded, and immoral” if they allow these 
sources of the credible to weigh with them for one moment 
against that ingenious evening paper’s ipse dizit.* The “ early 
practice of praying for the dead is obviously a mere poetic 
fancy,” and hence the temporal punishment of sin in pur- 
gatory, and the doctrine of indulgences are (as obviously) mere 
fancies also. People who can think such fustian as this “ argu- 
ment,” are no doubt capable also of wishing they could thumb- 
screw us into agreement with them as they did three centuries 
ago. And all this “ sound and fury signifying—nothing,” is 
brought down on the pilgrims to Pontigny because they went 
there in the hope, among other motives, of gaining the indul- 
gence granted by His Holiness on that occasion. But enough 
and to spare of such invectives. The other “ great point” of 
our adversaries was that, saint or not, lying at Pontigny or 
anywhere else, Edmund Rich, Archbishop of Canterbury, was 
a stout Protestant-minded Englishman, a decided enemy to 
Papal aggression, and champion of national rights against the 
encroachments of Rome. Hence the cbvious imbecility of the 





* The Pall Mall Gazette, Sept. 7. 
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Archbishop of Westminster (so noted for his want of intellect) 
in choosing 8. Edmund as the type of resistance to the Civil 
power ; hence the extraordinary misconduct of Mgr. Patterson 
(properly rebuked for it by great Zeus himself) in putting 
forward as a patron of the pilgrimage a “ Protestant dignitary.” 
The Saturday Review* is scandalized at the Archbishop’s 
mingled ignorance and effrontery on this subject. We suspect 
the writer’s wishes have more to do with his opinion than his 
investigation of documents. Neither the history of S. Ed- 
mund’s life nor that of his canonization bears out his con- 
clusions — that S. Edmund was anti- papal, and that his 
canonization was unwillingly conceded by Rome. The action 
of the Holy See often appears, in the history of a given epoch 
and country and in relation to one or other person, in an 
unfavourable light, and we are not concerned to deny such 
appearances. No one can read ever so little of the history 
of the Church in our own country without coming across 
startling instances of this truth. We should remark first, on 
the whole subject, how precisely analogous is this phenomenon 
to that which every thinking person must observe in the 
history of God’s action in the world, and especially in the 
history of the Church. At this very moment, for instance, 
what is the thought that rises to our natural mind concerning 
the fortunes of the Church throughout the world? Surely 
it is amazement that it does please God to allow such evils 
to invade and almost to overwhelm the Church in so many 
lands. This is, indeed, so patent, that impious people are quite 
ready to erect it into an argument against the very existence of 
Divine Providence. As the wicked reviled the Son of God as 
He hung for their redemption on the tree— “If Thou art 
the Son of God, come down from the Cross,” so now they mock 
at His Spouse and at His Vicar—nay, at Himself, defying Him 
to come down and interfere with their triumph. If we are to 
be scandalized, then, because we see 8. Thomas of Canterbury 
or S. Edmund not so consistently supported as we might expect 
by the Holy See, if like S. Edmund, we are shocked at an order 
from Rome to provide benefices in England for as many as 300 
Italians at one time, just when he was straining every nerve to 
oppose very different and far greater abuses of patronage and 
the malversation of ecclesiastical revenues by the civil power, 
we have as good reason to be shocked at the permissive Provi- 
dence of God as it meets us at every turn within and without 
us. The truth is, that the action of a superior and wider 





* Saturday Review, Sept. 6. 
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‘authority will always have more or less of this character, for 


the simple reason that it is superior and wider; because, that 
is, it acts under the sense of an ulterior responsibility, and has 
the illumination of a deeper experience and the knowledge of a 
wider sphere of things than falls under the ken of more limited 
powers. At the very time when S. Edmund was urging his just 
claims against the usurpations of the civil power and invoking 
the aid of the Pope to enable him to push things @ outrance, 
which would certainly have embroiled him with the King of 
England and the most powerful estates of his realm, the Holy 
See was sore beset by the difficulties bequeathed to it. The 
heroic struggle of Innocent III. with the Emperor and with 
Philip Augustus at the beginning of the century, was crowned, 
as all the triumphs of the Church have been, with only a 
partial success. Pope Honorius III. did not inherit the 
energy of character of his great predecessor, and the Pontificate 
of Gregory IX. was one long struggle with Frederick II. 
With such overpowering odds it was probably a simple impossi- 
bility for the Pope to complicate his difficulties by a breach 
with England. Gregory died one year before S. Edmund, in 
his hundredth year ; Celestin, his successor, reigned but seven- 
teen days, and Innocent IV. was not elected till June, 1245, 
after an interregnum of a year, during which S. Edmund 
died, on the 16th of November, 1242. With a brief interval, 
in 1253, Innocent lived and died in exile from Rome. 

The policy of Rome is imperial in a far wider sense than 
any that the world has ever seen or ever will see, for she 
rules not only over a wider and more diversified category of 
men, but also in a more intrinsic and thorough sense, con- 
trolling the very thoughts and intentions of men from the 
throne of their conscience. This is the “ unqualified supremacy 
over human actions” which the world cannot abide, but will have 
to endure till the end of time, and which even Catholics—nay, 
even saints—feel painfully when it bears here or there with an 
unequal pressure, as it seems to us, sparing the evil or the less 
good, and weighing upon the good even there where they most 
feel it, in their efforts to do and to suffer for justice’ sake. When 
8S. Gregory VII. was dying, at Salerno, he gave vent to the 
anguish of his soul in these words, “ Dilexi justitiam et odivi 
iniquitatem, propterea morior in exilio”; but an older saint 
had breathed the like complaint when he said, “ In vain I have 
justified my heart, and washed my hands among the innocent ” 
(Ps. Ixxii.) Such utterances are always to be found in the 
mouths of those who hunger and thirst for justice, and it is no 
doubt very natural, but neither historically tolerable nor logi- 
cally reasonable to interpret the feelings which dictate them 
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in one age by those which are the growth of another time and 
of other circumstances. In the thirteenth century no one— 
least of all an archbishop—dreamt of questioning the lawfulness 
of Papal authority in its very widest acceptation. As well 
might one take the grumblings of the Opposition when 
long deprived of the sweets of office, as evidence of a wide- 
spread disloyalty to the Crown and established Constitution of 
this realm, as interpret some chance expressions of discontent 
with the conduct of a Papal legate in a chronicler of the thir- 
teenth century, to mean a Protestant rejection of Papal 
supremacy by men like S. Edmund or S. Richard of Chi- 
chester.* 

The other ‘‘ mare’s nest”? of the reviewers is, that Rome 
opposed the canonization of our Saint. Unless our readers are 
prepared to follow us in another ten pages of rather dry cita- 
tions, we cannot go into the negative of this most gratuitous 
assertion as we could wish. It will suffice to say that it seems 
based on one of the postulata of the great Protestant tradi- 
tion, which teaches that the Popes were always ready to 
canonize anybody for whom a primd facie case of popular tes- 
timony to sanctity and the exercise of miraculous power could 
be made out. A Protestant biographer of S. Edmund, f+ 
speaking of the period immediately after his death, says: 
“ Now began a series of miracles, the like of which had 
perhaps never been seen in this part, at least, of the Western 
Church since the days of S. Martin, but which in the thirteenth 
century were certainly without parallel; and this, whether we 
regard their number, their nature, or the evidence on which 
they rest.” Of 195 miracles which occurred within fifty years 
of the Saint’s death, “ thirty,” says the same biographer, “ are 
cases of persons raised from the dead. But all objections must 
be silenced by the nature of the evidence, which is so full, 
complete, and satisfactory, that all history might as well be 
rejected if these are to be.” 

The truth is that S. Edmund’s virtues were of that order 
which does not challenge the attention or appeal to the im- 
agination of the masses, and dying as he did in exile, he was 
forgotten faster even than most ecclesiastics (and that is say- 
ing a good deal) both in his own land and at Rome. The 
sudden fame of such extraordinary miracles, therefore, was not 
at the first flush so calculated to attract the sanction as it was 
to awaken the surprise of Rome. Archbishop Albert, who went 





* Archbishop Albert, of Armagh, and afterwards of Livonia and Prus- 
sia (“ Hist. Canoniz. S. Edmund, ap. Martene ”’). 
+ “Oxford Lives of the Saints: Life of S. Edmund,” p. 83. 
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to Rome to push the cause, found the Cardinals prepossessed 
against it. ‘So great was the contradiction and bad interpre- 
tation which our pious affair met with in the Roman curia from 
the elder and more influential personages, that all that was said 
or written to them concerning his miracles was taken as the 
wildest fanaticism. I myself heard a cardinal say, ‘ You are 
losing your time and your labour. We do not, to say truth, 
believe your stories of miracles. I cannot think that our Lord 
Jesus Christ, who while on earth Himself only restored three 
to life, would have granted so great a privilege to one of His 
servants.” * Thus the very profusion of the gift was made 
an argument against its existence. Whatever our modern 
critics may say, we cannot but think they must be a little sur- 
prised at finding such a “view” as this in the mouth of a 


Roman cardinal of the thirteenth century. The truth is, the 


age was one of anything but uncritical belief among church- 
men. Let us not forget to mention, in vindication of this 
cardinal’s memory, that he later saw the inconclusive character 
of his argument ; for, being sent as Legate into France, he came 
to Pontigny, and convinced of his error, made public con- 
fession of it, saying, as he lay prostrate at the door of the 
church, “ They who slandered thee shall draw near to thee, 
and shall worship the prints of thy footsteps.” 

No doubt, then, Rome was comparatively slow and cautious, 
as she always is, in pronouncing, and no doubt the opposition 
of the royal party in England was powerful and had some weight 
in the matter. These causes of delay are quite adequate to 
account for it. They do not suit the Saturday Review view of 
the matter, on which the impartial reader will probably say 
tant pis for the Saturday Review. Of all the childish contempt 
which modern ignorance pours on Catholic doctrine and prac- 
tice, nothing strikes us as more childish than the talk about 
canonization. One would think that the doctrine was that of 
apotheosis, and the practice on a level with the justices’ justice 
of remote places in England during the last century. The 
annals of the Church in all lands give us testimony of thousands 
of saintly persons who would seem to any fair mind to have 
been capable of canonization, and who have yet not been 
deemed worthy of the Church’s public recognition as saints. 
The whole history and apparatus of canonization is a witness 
to the extraordinary precautions which the Church takes to 








* This cardinal manifestly forgot, at the moment, S. John’s declaration 
that only a small number of our Blessed Lord’s actions are recorded in 
the Gospels, and our Lord’s, that greater works than His should be done 
by His servants, because of His “ going to the Father.” 
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repress:the naturaljtendency of good people to exaggerate the 
virtues of those whom they love, to take the whole process out 
of inadequate hands, and guard against the abuse of good 
instincts in the domestic and political orders, which are apt to 
canonize on a system founded on the degrees of propinquity in 
blood, or on success in “the court, the camp, and the field.” 
Now, at length (our readers we fear will say) we must briefly 
chronicle the round unvarnished tale of our humble pilgrimage. 
The journey to Paris, and thence to S. Florentin, was quite devoid 
of striking incident. Our special train left Victoria Station at 
the appointed time, and amidst the cheers of a large and kindly 
crowd. In each carriage, or nearly so, one or more ecclesiastics 
led the devotions, which were of the simplest kind. The 
Itinerarium, hymns, the mysteries of the Rosary, prayers for 
the Church, the Holy Father, the conversion of sinners, and of 
non-Catholics, alternated, and were occasionally audible from - 
carriage to carriage when we halted. The good steamship 
Bordeaux awaited us with steam up, and the flags of the Pope, 
of S. Edmund, and the Union Jack were flying at fore and 
main and mizen as we steamed out of Newhaven singing a very 
charming and appropriate new hymn of S. Edmund, written by 
one of his own sons—the Rev. F. Stanfield, of S. Mary’s, 
Hertford, the gifted son of a gifted father, the late Clarkson 
Stanfield, R.A. At Dieppe a deputation, including the Com- 
mandant and chief inhabitants, came on board to welcome us 
to France. We suppose that all Catholic hearts warm to the 
soil of Catholic France: certainly all ours did as we steamed 
into the harbour, singing the Magnificat and the Iste Confessor 
in strains which were taken up from the quays, and saluted the 
sacred images of our Divine Lord on either hand. The hospi- 
tality offered by the Marquis de B., and his mother and family, 
types of that refined Christian courtesy in which the old aristo- 
cracy of France excels the whole world, only a few were able 
to accept; those who did so will never forget its hearty and yet 
delicate cordiality, its religious fervour and graceful thoughtful- 
ness. It is on such occasions that Catholics realize vividly the 
deep truth of the communion of saints, when the conventionality 
of society, the differences of race, of tongue, and of country 
all fade away and are lost in the intense union of Catholic 
minds and souls. To our hosts we were pilgrims of Christ and 
of His Saints ; to us they were the expression of His and their 
love and care for us. They left to others the task of criticising 
our motives, our hopes, our conduct, and our bearing, and were 
content, like poor benighted Papists, to see in us nothing but 
what challenged regard and affection. At a table presided over 
by an aged lady in whom the lustre of the very first ancestry in 
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Christendom was eclipsed by the vividness of her faith and the 
fervour of her charity, we sat a group of wanderers from be- 
yound the sea, of all ranks and conditions in both Church and 
State, but equally and impartially honoured and cherished 
guests, for the sake of Him whom we came to honour on a 
foreign shore. The moments thus passed were too soon gone, 
and after a brief visit and common prayer in the ancient church 
of Dieppe, we hurried on to Paris. At Paris, the next morn- 
ing, many were present at the Mass, celebrated by Mgr. 
Guillemin, Vicar-Apostolic in Pekin. This venerable prelate 
addressed the crowded congregation, who came to testify their 
interest in our pilgrimage by devoutly assisting at Mass, and 
many by receiving the Communion, in a few well-chosen sen- 
tences, in which he said how much edified Paris and France 
are by such demonstrations of faith and piety ; and took occa- 
sion also to thank our whole nation for the generous support 
which England gives, through her authorities in China, to his 
arduous and dangerous apostolate. This prelate told us he was 
possessed of a relic which suggested to him the idea of thus 
welcoming the English pilgrims of S. Edmund, viz. the pontifical 
ring of S. Thomas of Canterbury; but not anticipating this 
occasion, he had not brought it with him to France. Leaving 
Paris at eight o’clock that morning, Wednesday, September 2, 
we arrived at Sens, where the Vicar-General and a deputation 
from the Chapter came to compliment us at the station, about 
twelve o’clock, and at S. Florentin at 1°35. Here carriages of 
every kind awaited those who were unable to accomplish the 
eight kilometres, rather more than five miles, of road to 
Pontigny on foot. The great mass of the pilgrims, however, 
walked. The pilgrimage opened with the great banner of white 
silk damask, having on one side the embroidered effigy of the 
saint with the legend “ S. Edmunde, ora pro nobis,” and on the 
other his arms and the date of the pilgrimage. This was 
carried alternately by Lord Edmund Fitzalan Howard, repre- 
senting his brother the Duke of Norfolk, Earl-Marshal of Eng- 
land, who was only prevented by severe indisposition from 
being himself a pilgrim, and by the Earl of Gainsborough ; the 
gold cords and tassels to steady the banner being held by four 
other pilgrims of distinction. Then came the bulk of the 
pilgrims two and two. Then the banner of S. Edmund’s 
College, carried by one of the collegians, Mr. Francis Clifford, 
and others, and followed by some twenty professors and students 
of the college, and by the Right Rev. Mgr. Patterson, president. 
Next came the crimson banner of 8S. Thomas’s College, the semi- 
nary of the archdiocese and of the diocese of Southwark, carried 
by the Rev. Bernard Alexander, and followed by several members 
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of that college, and by the Right Rev. Mgr. Weathers, Presi- 
dent, and Bishop of Amycla, auxiliary of his grace the Archbishop 
of Westminster. Then came the banner of S. Edward, king 
and confessor, secondary patron of the archdiocese, and a large 
number of diocesans of Westminster and of other dioceses. 
The carriages brought up the rear and closed the long line of 
march. As we left the station singing the Magnificat, under a 
brilliant autumnal sun, and wound slowly through the wooded 
slopes towards Pontigny, the people came and stood or knelt 
respectfully with uncovered head to do homage to the common 
faith which bound us, though otherwise so separate, in its close 
embrace. We know not what effect such a scene had on them, 
save so far as their attitude bore witness ; to us it was a time of 
the sweetest spiritual joy and consolation. The procession, 
which after singing Faber’s inspiring hymn “ Jesus, my Lord,” 
the Ave Maris Stella, Cardinal Wiseman’s “O Beate mi 
Edmunde,” and others, and saying various portions of the 
Rosary, had naturally rather relaxed its strict array, from the 
fatigue of many and the great heat which drove us to the shade 
of the adjacent woods from the dusty road, was once more 
formed as we emerged from a wood and saw the long impressive 
roof-line of the abbey church standing out in the valley on our 
left. The clergy of all orders and degrees, in their white 
cottas or their venerable habits, or the purple of their re- 
spective ranks, once more intoned the pilgrim’s hymn of 
S. Edmund as we neared the term of our pilgrimage. 
All cur fatigue was forgotten, and every feeling but that 
of devout emotion and reverence was hushed as we saw coming 
forth to meet us the long array of the clergy and people of 
Pontigny, carrying in the midst the sacred relic of S. Edmund’s 
right arm and hand. Immediately after it came our own Arch- 
bishop, S. Edmund’s successor in England’s ancient Primacy. 
Clad in white alb, cope of cloth of silver, and jewelled mitre, 
holding his pastoral staff and blessing with his right hand the 
faithful on either side, the Archbishop walked beneath a white 
canopy borne by four of the French clergy. Those (and they are 
many) who know the stately and venerable beauty of one who 
looks all that he is, can well imagine what a moving spectacle 
held us enthralled as we approached the station taken up by 
the Archbishop and the bearers of the sacred relic of his 
saintly predecessor. It was a moment which we shall never 
forget, and which we cannot look back upon without emotion. 
With a refinement of courtesy, natural, it would seem, to French 
prelates, the Archbishop of Sens had deferred his coming till 
the next day, in order that all the honours of the occasion should 
devolve upon the English primate,—a trait which reminded us 
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of that we have recorded above of S. Louis on a similar occasion. 
His Grace was accompanied by the Hon. and Right Rev. 
Mgr. Stonor, from Rome, and other ecclesiastics and laymen 
from England, who had come with him from Paris the day 
before. As we drew near the abbey, the hymn “ Iste Confessor” 
was intoned and sung by the whole assembly, and so, with inde- 
scribable emotions, we entered the vast and venerable nave of 
the church so long hallowed by S.Edmund’s repose. The relic 
replaced on its stand surrounded with lights at the entrance of 
the sanctuary, the Archbishop, who had been received according 
to the ritual at the great door of the church by the Very Rev. 
F. Boyer, Superior-General of the congregation of the Fathers 
of S. Edmund, approached the high altar, and after the cantors 
had sung the versicle and response “ Ora pro nobis, B. Edmunde,” 
“ ut digni efficiamur promissionibus Christi,” his Grace intoned 
the prayer of S. Edmund “ Deus qui largifluz bonitatis con- 
silio,” &c., and for the first time for so many centuries the 
ancient vault of Pontigny Abbey Church resounded with the 
tones of an English primate’s voice raised in prayer to God 
through the intercession of S. Edmund of Canterbury. The 
Superior-General then pronounced a short but elegant and 
touching address in Latin, in which he welcomed the Arch- 
bishop and the English pilgrims to Pontiguy. With visible 
emotion he touched on the sudden death of the Rev. F. 
Bertier, procurator of the convent. This excellent priest, whom 
we had known on a previous visit to Pontigny, had been exert- 
ing himself to the utmost to prepare the convent for its guests, 
for all the English ecciesiastics—about a hundred in number—- 
were to be housed in the convent, and appeared in his usual 
health but a few minutes before the procession had gone forth 
to meet us. He was in the library, and was reaching down a 
book to show it to an Irish priest, when he was seized with a 
faintness which proved to be the result of aneurism of the heart, 
and in a few minutes he had breathed his last. His body was 
laid in a mortuary-chamber close to the domestic chapel of the 
convent, and vast numbers of pilgrims and others went to pray 
for his soul’s rest on this and the next day, while Mgr. Patterson 
gave out in the church a notice of the melancholy event and 
requested the clergy to say Mass for their defunct brother. The 
Archbishop then ascended the steps of the high altar and gave 
his pontifical blessing to the multitude. ‘The good fathers con- 
ducted all the male pilgrims to the stately cloister, open on one 
side to the air, one of the chief remaining features of the 
Cistercian Abbey, in which an abundant though simple dinner 
was laid out for some 300 or 400 persons. 

At seven o’clock the whole pilgrimage, the ladies having been 
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meanwhile similarly received by the Sisters in the neighbouring 
monastery, returned to the Abbey Church for Vespers. This 
was to ourselves perhaps the most impressive public act of the 
whole pilgrimage. Two of our clergy—the Vicar-General of 
Southwark, Canon Crookall, and one of the clergy of the arch- 
diocese, the Rev. Edmund Pennington—worthily filled the 
office of cantors, but the whole assembly of pilgrims, lay and 
clerical, from the Archbishop on his throne to the last lay person 
in the church, seemed to unite wno ore et uno corde in singing 
the divine office, with an effect which no one present can ever 
forget. Antiphons, psalms, chapter, hymns, versicles, Magnificat, 
all were sung with a majestic and harmonious fervour worthy of 
the occasion. Out of full hearts, and in the familiar and be- 
loved tones of the Church’s plain song, we Englishmen made 
the glorious vault ring again as we chanted before our 
English Saint’s very altar of rest for these six centuries 
the praises of his glorious pontificate*—‘ Ecce Sacerdos 
magnus qui in diebus suis placuit Deo et inventus est justus ! ” 
for true it is, indeed, that the tie of our holy Faith unites us 
all with a power which can only be His whose Wisdom 
“reacheth from end to end mightily, and ordereth all things 
sweetly ”; but yet, when the bond of fatherland, of race and 
home and tongue and country, is superadded to that of faith, 
there springs up in the heart of man that ineffable 7é6oc, 
the yearning at once of natural and supernatural charity, such 
as made the great soul of the Apostle of the Gentiles burst 
forth into the sublime apostrophe which none but Catholics 
can understand or emulate, the wish to be “ anathema from 
Christ for his brethren’s sake.”” We have no pretence to read 
the hearts of men, but we are much mistaken if any one 
among us had other thoughts than those of a longing desire 
for all good, and, above all, the supreme good of our native 
land, and a holy confidence that our great Saint would hear 
us as we sang together the praises of his God and our God, of 
his Father and our Father. 

The hours of the night passed rapidly. Many priests and 
many penitents used those still hours to reconcile, and be 
reconciled, to God; and from midnight Mass succeeded 
Mass at S. Edmund’s shrine, till at eight o’clock the Arch- 
bishop of Westminster celebrated his low Mass at the High 
Altar, which also faces the shrine, and the great bulk of pil- 
grims who had not received Holy Communion at the earlier 
Masses received It then from his hands; while towards the end 





* The Holy Father granted us by special indult leave to sing the solemn 
first Vespers and the High Mass of the saint. 
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of the Communion, many French and other pilgrims advanced 
to the altar for the same object,—one voice at first, and then 
more and more, as by an impulse, which soon communicated 
itself to all, raised perhaps the most familiar and the sweetest of 
all Frederick William Faber’s beautiful hymns, “ Jesus, my 
Lord, my God, my all.” 

The High Mass, which took place at ten o’clock, was again 
a scene never to be forgotten. Numbers of the clergy from 
the whole country round, and a multitude which we estimated 
at some eight or ten thousand, had flocked into the Abbey 
church. The Archbishops of Sens and of Chambéry and the 
Lord Abbot of Aiguesbelle, and others, arrived shortly before ten, 
and after a brief but cordial interview with the English Arch- 
bishop and prelates, the procession to the church was organ- 
ized and all entered the choir, where the Bishop of Amycla, in 
full pontificals, awaited them at the High Altar. His assist- 
ants were the Hon. and Rev. Canon Gilbert Chetwynde Talbot, 
priest assistant ; the Rev. Alfred White, Rev. Wm. Legrave, of 
S. Edmund’s College, deacon and sub-deacon: the Rev. Lord 
Archibald Douglas, of S. Thomas’s Seminary, was Master of 
Ceremonies, the acolytes being students of the seminary and of 
S. Edmund’s College. The Hon. and Rev. Mgr. E. Stonor, 
Canon of S. John Lateran, and Mgr. Patterson, President of 
8. Edmund’s, were placed near the altar, and the French arch- 
bishops took special care that all the honours of position, the 
reception of the pax, incensing, etc., should fall to the Arch- 
bishop of Westminster and his countrymen. On entering the 
choir, the cantors delayed for a moment to intone a psalm, and 
it was the Archbishop of Sens himself who, with a ringing 
voice full of unction and of emotion, intoned that most appro- 
priate one, “Ecce quam bonum et quam jucundum fratres 
habitare in unum ”—“ Behold what a good and joyful thing it 
is for brethren to dwell together in unity.” ‘The music of the 
mass was the Church’s own plain chant; at the Gloria, and 
especially at the Credo, it was not only the hundreds of the 
clergy but the thousands of the laity who, as is customary in 
France, chanted those glorious hymns of praise and of belief 
with a sublimity and majestic harmony which brought tears of 
joy and religious emotion into all our eyes. We know not 
whether, amidst so much to excite the deepest feeling, others 
found the same consolation which we ourselves experienced in 
seeing at the altar on this great occasion representatives of 
various elements in the resuscitated Church of England which 
those who love to criticise often pronounce to be little in 
harmony with each other. Before the altar, side by side with 
the archbishop of the diocese, worthy successor of so many 
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great and holy men in the chair of S. Savinian and S. Poten- 
tianus, S. Curicinus, S. Agericus, and so many more, sat our 
illustrious metropolitan, type and exemplar at once of our 
national intellectual civilization and of the graces, beginning 
with conversion to the faith, and gifts with which in all ages 
God crowns those who have a special mission to fulfil and a 
special place to occupy in His eternal counsels for the good of 
nations and of His Church. The celebrant was the venerated 
Bishop Weathers, Edmundian of the Edmundians: from the time 
when as a child he earned, under S. Edmund’s wing, at his college, 
the nickname which he never forfeited, of “ the Angel,” till he 
left it without a word, after a presidency of nearly twenty years, 
at the wish of his superior, the Bishop of Amycla, represents 
in an eminent way all the virtues which we are accustomed to 
associate with those who worthily represent an ancestry which 
has never surrendered its faith at the bidding of the secular 
power, but have gone on from generation to generation, in spite 
of axe and scaffold, torture and imprisonment, ruinous fine and 
discredit, in spite of civil and social disability and all the disas- 
trous consequences of their long martyrdom, witnessing a good 
confession, our example and our encouragement to the present 
hour: the priest-assistant, a scion of one of-our great historic 
houses, perhaps the greatest, and one certainly who has worthily 
borne that great name, and then not least when, in the “ mezzo 
del camonin di nostra vita,” at an age when his career and his 
position, would have made most men shrink from beginning life 
over again, obedient to the dictates of conscience and laying 
aside every human consideration, he avowed himself a convert 
to the maligned and despised church of his ancestors, and going 
to sit on the benches of the Roman schools with lads who might 
have been his sons, learnt the science and drank in the wisdom 
of the saints, that he might fit himself for the ministry of 
Christ’s Church, and, counting all things as detriment, devote 
himself heart and soul, strength and purse, to the service of 
Christ’s poor and of His little ones. There again were to be 
found, both among priests and laity, representatives worthy of 
these two classes; noblemen who are noble men indeed, con- 
verts and non-converts. There were to be seen the hard-worked 
secular canon or parish priest, not only from London or from 
Manchester, from the crowded city or the lone wilderness of our 
country places, but from faithful Ireland too, and the distant 
Scottish land, where, few and far between, the struggling mis- 
sioners sow still in sorrow and wait for a harvest not yet ripe: 
there the barefooted sons of S. Francis and of S. Theresa: 
there S. Dominic’s pure white habit : there, more frequent than 
the others, the black-robed venerable sons of S. Benedict, 
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patriarch of our whole western monachism and origin of all 
our western learning: and there, last, but—oh! how truly— 
not the least, S. Ignatius’s faithful ever-suffering children ; for 
where, if good is to be done, are they wanting? Certainly we 
know of one priest who begged of S. Edmund to augment and 
intensify the good will which is so happily increasing and 
binding us all more and more together in the work of our 
common Lord and Master. The Archbishop of Westminster 
preached after the Gospel, and, inspired by the associations of 
the place, seemed to surpass even his usual beauty of diction 
and of thought, and to acquire a force and fire such as it is rare 
to hear in our sober tongue even from its most accomplished 
masters. He dwelt, among other topics, on the liberties of 
God’s Church, for which S. Edmund suffered and died in exile 
of a broken heart, and for which S. Thomas of Canterbury shed 
his life-blood. At the end of the Mass the Archbishop of Sens 
and Auxerre ascended the pulpit, and in most warm and touch- 
ing accents praised the edifying example given by the pilgrims 
and by their illustrious Archbishop in coming there to add fresh 
lustre to the shrine of S. Edmund and to unite more closely 
than ever the Church in France and England, and spoke with 
intense feeling of the Holy Father’s constancy and endurance 
of wrong for conscience’ sake and the freedom of His apostolic 
ministry. The clergy and pilgrims then issued forth proces- 
sionally into the park in front of the abbey, and the whole 
multitude assembled there were solemnly blessed, according to 
the French custom, by all the prelates at once. The Fathers 
again entertained at dinner the whole of the male pilgrims, lay 
and clerical, and the females were similarly entertained by the 
sisters at their monastery. At the table of the archbishops and 
the other prelates, the préfet of the department, the general 
commanding the military district, the Duc de Clermont-Ton- 
nerre, Count de la Bourdonnaye, the Earl of Gainsborough, 
Lord Edmund Fitzalan Howard, Mr. Aubrey de Vere, Mr. 
Bagshawe, Q.C., Lord Archibald Douglas, and many others 
were seated. The Archbishop of Westminster accompanied us 
on our return march, which commenced about half-past two 
o’clock, the special train being announced to leave 8S. Florentin 
at four o’clock. The chant of the Te Deum, the affectionate 
adieux of our revered hosts, the reiterated exclamations of the 
French and of the English crying, “ Vive la France,” “ Vive 
YAngleterre,” and the exhilarating feeling that the end of our 
pilgrimage had been attained, and that by God’s good provi- 
dence and the protection of S. Edmund, all had passed off 
without let or hindrance, gave to this last scene at Pontigny a 
joyousness and abandon by which the most cynical could hardly 
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have failed to be touched and edified. The return journey to 
Paris passed without incident, and there the assembly of 
pilgrims subsided into the privacy which we all felt was right 
and becoming, now that our object had been attained. We 
believe that the experience of all coincided with our own—viz., 
that without exception all were pleased and edified by what 
they saw, what they heard, and what they did, at our beloved 
saint’s French resting-place. 

One word before we add a review of the attitude of the Press 
upon the pilgrimage. It has been said, among other things, 
that the pilgrimage was not a representative one. We take 
leave to say the reverse, and the mere mention of the names 
of pilgrims, and of the institutions represented by pilgrims, 
is enough to indicate that such was the case. A body of 
Catholics containing representatives of all orders and degrees 
of the clergy, and among the laity, the names of Howard, 
Talbot, Clifford, Douglas, De Vere, Stonor, Petre, &c., was cer- 
tainly a representative pilgrimage. No doubt there were not 
the numbers of last year’s great pilgrimage ; but if there were 
fewer of the aristocracy, and far fewer of the poor sent at the 
charitable expense of others, there were on this occasion some 
hundreds of the great middle class, the bone and sinew of our 
Catholic body in England, and worthy representatives of their 
class. Especially we noticed the number of young laymen with 
all the manly vigour and activity of their race and land, who added- 
to these natural qualities the fearless manifestation of their faith, 
which is God’s gift to true hearts and consciences void of offence 
toGod and man. None could fail also to recognize that great 
cordiality and mutual respect and confidence which kmts our 
clergy and laity together. Long may it continue to be a 
special trait of English Catholicity. 

Nowto conclude with a brief summary of our newspaper critics’ 
commentaries on a very simple, straightforward act of religion, 
which, one would have thought, could give little or no offence 
to any one. The most striking feature appears to us to be the 
wonderful discrepancy and discordance between the various 
reports from “ our correspondents,” and the equally opposed 
inferences and reflections based upon them by themselves and 
others. 

We gather, for instance, from our critics, not only that “ hun- 
dreds of the Catholic aristocracy” rushed to secure a place 
among the pilgrims months before they were to start, and at 
the same time, that “though the priests and Jesuits had not 
spared the whip, not one single Roman Catholic of title or of 
any note could be induced to join the pilgrimage,” but we are 
introduced into the very souls and consciences of the some- 
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what singular assembly, composed at once of “ all the most dis- 
tinguished of the Roman Catholic body,” and of “no men,” but 
a mere handful of women, priests, and children, and (more in- 
excusable still) of “women neither young nor pretty,” but 
“decidedly ugly ” ; and we are told how sad it was to perceive 
that, whereas at Paray-le-Monial “every one believed in the 
nun’s vision,” at Pontigny “no one believed in St. Edmund.” 
The distress of mind engendered by this spectacle of unbelief 
in the soul of the faithful correspondent, it would seem at first 
sight, would find some alleviation from the fact that S. Edmund 
was a “ pseudo saint,” and so does not deserve to be believed 
in; but this solace is directly cut from under our feet by the 
ponderous and astonishing erudition of the writer in the 
Saturday Review, who completely rehabilitates S. Edmund, on 
the ground that the ignorant Archbishop of Westminster, in 
his blindness, has overlooked that S. Edmund’s real claim to 
the honours of the altar lies in his persistent and stern resistance 
to the Pope and all his abominable corruptions. “ We,” again, 
“do not even know that the mouldering dust, to which the 
besotted pilgrims betook themselves, in company with arch- 
bishops and bishops in fantastic dresses,” is that of S. Edmund ; 
but one would think this error of fact would be of little moment 
to those who have the happiness to be convinced that ‘there is 
no efficacy in prayers offered by the shrine of saint or martyr,” 
and “who have no reverence for relics.” In short, the argu- 
ment of the prophet from whose discourse on the pilgrimage 
reported in the Daily Telegraph these gems are extracted, 
would run thus :—“TI believe in none of those things which 
you go to Pontigny to testify that you do believe in; therefore 
you ought not to go to Pontigny at all.” The crown of this 
discourse, however, is in the following declaration, that the pil- 
grims accompanying their bishops, whose costume seems to be 
so peculiarly irritating to the reverend orator, “bade people as 
they passed by come and see what holy and devout beings they 
were, and how certain of getting to heaven,” which naturally 
leads him to the pleasing reflection that his hearers “ could 
afford to smile at pilgrimages indulged in with the parade, the 
pomp, the vanity, the show, and the excesses of the Pontigny 
journey,” |and to rejoice that they, as Christians, were “ strangers 
and pilgrims on the earth, looking for rest when numbered with 
God’s saints.” We are not informed what the text of this 
charitable discourse was, but if the learned doctor intends to 
publish, we would suggest to him that the most appropriate 
possible would be the pious ejaculation of that holy man 
who said, “ Lord, I thank thee that I am not as other men, 
nor even as this publican.” We confess that we find no- 
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where in the chronicles of the pilgrimage contained in the 
newspapers any written warrant for the internal dispositions of 
vanity and phariseeism so kindly ascribed to the poor pilgrims, 
nor even for their invitation to bystanders to come and see them 
going to heaven, or for their “excesses,” unless sea-sickness 
comes under that designation ; so we are fain to conclude that 
the reverend prophet of Crown Court educes these phenomena 
purely from his imagination, just as the German professor con- 
structed the camel “ out of his own interior consciousness.” 
But to turn from this most pitiful exhibition of ignorant 
ill-will to that which -is purely droll, because manifestly not 
malicious, what can we say of the accuracy and trustworthiness 
of the daily press when we look through even its well-meant 
attempts to describe our pilgrimage to the shrine of S. Edmund? 
Indeed we feel tempted to reverse the text laid down by the 
prophet when he say that “true pilgrims repudiate tradition 
unless it could be proved by the evidence of authentic history.” 
Every one knows that the newspapers never err. Do they not 
correct the errors of the Pope, of the Church, nay even of the 
very Houses of Parliament, inerrant and omnipotent though 
they manifestly are whenever they decree anything whatever ? 
And yet, having been at the pilgrimage ourselves, and being 
therefore a living “ tradition ” of eye-witness in our own person, 
we pledge our reputation to the statemeut which we here make, 
that a cursory perusal of the articles, correspondence, and 
notices concerning the pilgrimage, extending over a hundred 
columns of the ordinary newspaper size, has revealed to us no 
less than twice that number of instances of errors of fact in 
these “ evidences of authentic history.” These include errors 
concerning the number of pilgrims, their names, quality and 
condition, habits, sufferings, recreations, thoughts, words, deeds, 
departures, journey, return, lodging, raiment, food, drink, de- 
votions, occupations, objects, means, hopes, fears, anticipations, 
motives, mode of life when at home and when abroad, and, alas! 
as regards one who was not a pilgrim, but who sacrificed him- 
self in preparing to receive them with a generous and truly 
French hospitality, even as to the time and manner of his 


, sudden, yet not unprepared, death. Where so much is 


erroneous it would be as invidious as it would be prolix to cite 
a great number of instances, but one or two we cannot refrain 
from mentioning, because they really illustrate fairly the kind 
of mistake and the kind of way in which the mistake gets 
stereotyped and repeated ad infinitum, to which the hasty 
newspaper scribe is liable: mistakes inculpable or nearly so, 
and mistakes bordering on the funny, and sometimes quite 


arriving at it. In the garden of the convent of the Fathers of 
2 k 2 
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S. Edmund (a congregation of secular priests devoted to mis- 
sionary work at the bidding of the Archbishop, and not “ monks” 
as our papers invariably call them) a platform was erected from 
which the Archbishops of Sens, Westminster, and Chambéry, 
and the Bishop of Amycla, his Grace of Westminster’s auxiliary 
Bishop, were expected to give, and did give, their blessing to 
the assembled multitudes, for whom the church, large as it is, 
was not sufficiently capacious. The ingenious correspondent of 
one of our most respectable daily papers, who appears not to 
have been strong in French, must have inquired what this was, 
and the answer probably was, “ On fera monter les évéques sur 
cette estrade” (the bishops are to mount on this platform), in 
order to give their benediction with more solemnity. The 
reporter, catching the words and not the sense, immediately 
telegraphs to the four winds that from this spot ‘“ the blessing 
was then given by the Bishops Estrade and Montes,” an an- 
nouncement religiously reproduced by other papers, and so, no 
doubt, to be regarded as “ proved by authentic history.’’* 

Not less authentic no doubt is the statement, with a persistent 
iteration worthy of a better cause, by one and all the papers, 
that the Archbishop of Sens is a prelate of “‘ austere manners,” 
**of very austere manners,”’ “ of most austere manners,” “ of 
singularly austere manners,” “of great austerity of manner,” 
&e. One should be aware, to understand the point of this 
sapient remark, that the Protestant tradition requires that a 
Popish archbishop should be what one may be allowed to call 
rather a “fee faw fum” sort of personage. It so happens 
that Monseigueur Bernadou is a remarkably genial prelate, with 
a heartiness of manner which we English are apt to consider 
very natural to ourselves. It was of course a “ toss-up” 
whether they should not have caught up the opposite idea and 
stamped his Grace as a “jolly” or “jovial” archbishop; be- 
cause that again is another part of the Protestant tradition; but 





* The Tablet had quoted a similar mistake shortly before, whereby the 
papers had been led to state that three respectable persons, MM. Navire, 
Chaviré, and Bourrasque (7.e. boat, gone-to-the-bottom, and storm), had 
been drowned at sea, and a correspondent wittily suggested that they were 
probably consoled in their last moments by these two mysterious prelates. 
We confess that it was on reading this telegram, repeated with due 
solemnity under date from London, that the great light thrown on the 
biography of “ His Grace the Duke” and his valet Jernigan, by Lady 
Blarney’s contemporary reminiscences, occurred to our mind as a parallel 
passage. Is there no Whalley in the womb of time to improve the “fact” 
that two bishops with decidedly Spanish names, but, like Melchisedek, 
appearing and disappearing without antecedents or consequences, blessed 
the English pilgrims at Pontigny? What “evidence” of political u/tra- 
montane plots and Carlist sympathies. 
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as there happened to be another prelate, the Archbishop of 
Chambéry, present, who has a very serious if not severe look, 
the “austerity ” line probably was taken by some one who 
mistook him for the Archbishop of Sens, and so all followed 
the lead, and “ authentic history ” will hand down the former 
prelate as austere of manner for all time and beyond all possi- 
bility of doubt. 

Charles Lamb, in one of his ‘“‘ Essays of Elia”’ (on newspapers 
thirty-five years ago), has an amusing account of a poor news- 
paper scribe, whom he could always trace when attached to this or 
that paper’s staff, by a paragraph of the following purport: “It 
is not generally known that the three balls at the pawnbroker’s 
shop are the ancient arms of Lombardy. The Lombards were 
the first money-brokers in Europe.” “ Bob Allen,” says Lamb, 
“has done more to set the public right on this important point 
of blazonry than the whole College of Heralds.” We cannot 
help thinking that it must be some literary descendant of Bob 
Allen who took such infinite pains to set forth to the whole 
civilized globe, through the medium of the telegraph, that 
“Messrs. D——, O , and S , were sleeping at two 
kilometres from Pontigny.” The gentlemen whose habitat on 
the 2nd of September has thus been consigned to “ authentic 
history,’ were respectively two young collegians, one of whom 
was ill in bed, not at two, but at nearer two thousand, kilo- 
metres from Pontigny, and a worthy official of the pilgrimage 
entrepreneurs, Messrs. Cook & Son; all of whom would, we 
are sure, be as sincerely amazed to find themselves in “ authentic 
history ” as the great Mrs. Siddons was, when some one said in 
her hearing that the Marquis of Buckingham (a very stout 
nobleman) +had “ got into the Cabinet,” and the absent-minded 
queen of tragedy remarked with grave emphasis, “‘ Poor-7 man, 
how ever gat he there!” Similarly we are told in the most 
circumstantial manner how the Bishop of Amycla and Mgr. 
Patterson “dragged their purple cassocks through the dust 
with a noble disregard of expense.” It would seem that the 
fact is more than doubtful (so we are told on very good 
authority indeed), and we supposed there was some recon- 
dite allusion either to the appearance or gait of these eccle- 
siastics, until we had recourse to Charles Lamb again to 
elucidate the important statement by the light of Bob 
Allen’s practice, who, he says, made paragraphs out of such 
matters, thus: 


Walking yesterday morning casually down Snow Hill, who should we 
meet but Mr. Deputy Humphreys! We rejoice to add that the worthy 
deputy appeared to enjoy a good state of health. 
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We should however lament if the ingenious chroniclers of 
the vicissitudes of purple cassocks should meet with poor Bob’s 
fate, who, says Lamb, 


Had better have met anything than a common council-man that 
morning ; for his services were shortly after dispensed with, on the plea 
that his paragraphs of late had been deficient in point. 


Then again, great Jupiter, who, though usually wide-awake, 
we know sometimes naps, like Homer, gives out that irritating 
statement that sixty priests walked “ in white chasubles ” on the 
road to Pontigny, which appears so greatly to have exercised 
the delicate perception of the zpézov in the article of pilgrims’ 
costume, of the Rev. Dr. Cumming. The doctor’s righteous soul 
is vexed within him at such rank idolatry: true the priests 
did not wear these garments, and truer still Dr. Cumming does 
not know what they are, but “ authentic history” (and tradi- 
tion too—the Protestant tradition) narrates it, and the doctor 
has a clear right to “improve” the costume into an attack on 
his fellow-creatures in what he calls his “sermons.” Then 
there are endless paragraphs on the manners and customs of the 
pilgrims. Some of our scribes are horrified to find that pilgrims 
not only eat and drink, though that of course is entirely inex- 
cusable and grossly inappropriate, but some actually smoked. 
Others again were seen to smile, and laugh and talk gaily 
between the periods of. public recitation of prayers. This is 
contrary to all the dictates of the great Protestant tradition, 
which requires us all to be plunged in a religious gloom, such 
as one might suppose would become members of the Society of 
Friends reduced to idiotey. But on the other hand, one corre- 
spondent is delighted to chronicle that there was actually one 
railway carriage without a priest in it, and so no prayers were 
recited aloud! This piece of intelligence is addressed to an- 
other Protestant superstition to the effect that no lay Catholic 
ever prays at all unless led on, not to say driven on, by 
sacerdotal violence. The same writer, apparently, gives vent 
to a burst of amazed eloquence, tinctured with the popular tone 
of scorn which befits the representatives of nineteenth century 
light when treating of the besotted race of Papists, when he 
records that there were various kinds of priests, from the ascetic 
and thin to the corpulent and jolly. One is tempted to ask 
oneself whether this gentleman is under the impression that the 
Catholic Church is “established in order to supply the public ” 
with some kind of dietary analogous to Thorley’s food for 
cattle, warranted to bring the whole ecclesiastical staff up (or 
down as the case may be) to one degree of obesity and one moral 
complexion? Either he must mean something of this kind by his 
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elaborate enumeration of the personal peculiarities of priests, as if 
this tended to show the failure of “the system,” or else (like Mr. 
Robert Allen) he meant—a paragraph, and nothing more, and 
locked on us all only as so many deputies “ walking casually 
down Snow Hill.” We confess we lean to this hypothesis. 
We might enlarge almost without end on this category of 
“authentic historic” notes of the pilgrimage; suffice it to say 
that nothing was said or done, or not said or done, by any 
one or by no one, but furnished forth some such commen- 
taries as those we have cited, worthy, for the most part, to be 
classed with the autumnal gigantic gooseberry, the sea-serpent, 
and the twelve condemned criminals placed (for the sake of 
experimenting on the nervous system through the imagination) 
in beds supposed to have been occupied by cholera patients, 
by order of the Czar in the Raskolnick Hospital at Moscow, 
and either surviving or dying of fright in different proportions 
and subsequent paragraphs, as exigency might dictate at this 
slack season. We remember those criminals from our youth 
up, and have seen them through many vicissitudes, from partial 
recovery to insanity or death, from year to year, and in many 
lands far and near, but always far enough from the scene of the 
paragraph writer’s labours. Asa fine specimen of the Protestant 
large gooseberry paragraph, we may cite the following from the 
Telegraph of Sept. 5 :— 


These wanderers [the gipsies whom the writer did not see at Pontigny | 
have no objection to sell rosaries, bottles of miraculous water, medals 
blessed by the Pope, and én particular bits of the straw on which Pio Nono 
rests in his captivity in an underground dungeon of the Vatican. Such 
blades of straw, neatly gilt, are commonly hawked about the villages of 
France and Belgium! 


We pledge ourselves to pay over to the editor of that print 
the sum of £100 sterling for every specimen of these valuable 
relics, duly authenticated, which he will produce between this 
and the 1st of April next ensuing, the money so accruing to be 
expended in gooseberry-fool, for the use of imbecile paragraph- 
writers in general and for the writer of the following (in the 
Manchester Guardian) in particular :— 


The Roman Catholic powers that be in England wnanimously arrived 
at the conclusion that the effect of this surprising item of news (the Mar- 
quis of Ripon’s conversion) would be greatly heightened if it were con- 
nected with the circumstance of the Pontigny pilgrimage ; such a double 
manifestation of faith, i¢ was considered, would be popularly overwhelin- 
ing. The idea was artistic and astute: it has been acted upon to the 
letter, and the polite world was acquainted with the upshot of the business 
three days ago. J have no more doubt that every Roman Catholic preacher 
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in England will speak of the conversion of the Marquis of Ripon to the 
creed of “the Church,”’ as a signal manifestation of the Divine Spirit to 
which all pilgrimages are testimonies, than I have that mine is the hand 
which guides the pen which writes these words. 


For our part we have precisely the same kind of certitude, 
entirely elicited from interior evidence, that this paragraph was 
written by Mr. Jinks, clerk to that respected magistrate George 
Nupkins, Esq., before whom Mr. Pickwick’s friends appeared, 
in the custody of Mr. Grummer the beadle, on the occasion of 
the unfortunate affair with Mr. Peter Magnus. Mr. Jinks, 
interrogated by the magistrate as to why he smiled at Miss 
Witherfield’s notice of the duel, fails to satisfy him. Mr. 
Nupkins briefly but emphatically dismisses his evidence in these 
words: “ Mr. Jinks, you are an ass.” 

It strikes us Catholics as strange that our newspaper corre- 
spondents so often draw on their imagination for “ facts ” when 
they write about Catholics and their doings; but when one 
makes allowance first for the extraordinary hurry in which such 
reports must be written if they are to appear at all, next for 
the great ignorance of Catholic ideas, doctrines, and prac- 
tices which prevails in our country even at the present day, and 
lastly for the exigencies of the public for whom they are written, 
which does not tolerate a thoroughly fair or uncoloured state- 
ment of Catholic events of any moment, we must judge the 
shortcomings of the “special correspondent ” mercifully, and 
set down but little to malice aforethought. We wish we could 
always say the same for those who more deliberately revise and 
alter (not correct) these ready-writers at head-quarters. <A fur- 
ther natural cause (for of the supernatural we will not here 
speak) of the wonderful “ views ” concerning us and our doings, 
which we see not only in ephemeral, but in more pretentious 
literature (if that is possible), lies in the extraordinary force of 
education and hereditary prejudice. No power but one, that 
of the Truth itself, can dispel the sort of glamour which to 
those without shrouds us on all sides. It affects people dif- 
ferently, no doubt ; but the one result which seems common to 
all is that it prevents them from seeing things as they are. 
Sometimes they see things much more favourably than they 
deserve, as, for instance, when a very poorly provided chapel is 
described as one of those foci of sensuous ritual by which the 
unfortunate Papist is brought into a thraldom of mind and will 
from which he will never escape either here or hereafter. A 
‘cheap French cope, six wooden candlesticks, and four china 
flower-pots; a choir of village children, and a cracked tenor 
murdering Zingarelli’s “ Laudate,” or singing a Litany to Lord 
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Mornington’s chant, are then described as “ the gorgeous ritual 
by which the astute Church of Rome knows so well how to 
enchant her votaries and allure the unsuspecting and weak- 
minded to their destruction.” More often the same elements 
are made to figure as contemptible or ridiculous in a way 
equally remote from sober fact. In either case the reporter 
brings his own impression with him ready-made, and imposes 
it as well as he can on what he sees or hears, whether his cap 
fits or not, and so “authentic history” is brewed by the 
gallon to suit the popular taste, and 4 priori conception of the 
fitness of things. Mr. Disraeli’s “ Lothair ” is a fine specimen 
of this. Oriental imagination throws a kind of limelight glow 
over the Catholic dramatis persone in that clever tale, and has 
had no slight effect in strengthening the Protestant tradition in 
polite circles as to that usus nature the Catholic ecclesiastic of 
non-Catholic literature — gorgeous, poverty - stricken, astute, 
foolish, high-minded, grovelling, sensual, ascetic, repulsive, in- 
sinuating, imperious, subservient, revolting, delightful, and 
altogether inscrutable and impossible creature! Criminal and 
virtuous, holy and abominable in such charmingly adjusted 
proportions, he is a kind of moral chameleon, ever ready for use, 
whether to point the loftiest moral, or adorn the most de- 
graded tale. And such as is supremely the ecclesiastic, such, in 
their degree, are all other Catholics, according to the great Pro- 
testant tradition; such their belief, conduct, goings out and 
comings in, including their pilgrimage to S. Edmund of Can- 
terbury. Our readers will, we trust, have had the means in 
these pages of testing in some degree the truth of this view so 
far as it is set forth in the 100 columns of our national Press 
on the pilgrimage to Pontigny. 

On the whole, as a matter of taste, and having, perhaps, 
some natural sense of the humorous, we prefer the extrava- 
gance of the impossible cardinals and monsignori of Mr. 
Disraeli’s novelé to the solemn coram vobis utterances of his 
great political rival when he treats us to such portentous stuff 
as the following, in his recent effusion concerning ritual, but 
not concerning “ ritualism.” Speaking of “a hopeless and 
visionary effort to Romanize the Church and people of 
England,” he says, “if. it had been possible in the seventeenth 
or eighteenth century, it would still have been impossible in. 
the nineteenth; when Rome has substituted for the proud 
boast of semper eadem a policy of violence and change in faith: 
when she has refurbished and paraded anew every rusty tool 
she was fondly thought to have disused; when no one can 
become her convert without renouncing his moral and mental 
freedom, and placing his civil loyalty and duty at the mercy of 
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another; and when she has equally repudiated modern thought 
and ancient history.” If this is not fustian, we confess we 
know not what is. We will only echo the last sentence, and, 
slightly altering it, say that in so writing Mr. Gladstone seems 
to us “ equally to have repudiated modern history and ancient 
thought ” ; unless he is prepared to maintain that the Pope 
has deprived Bismarck’s emperor of his civil power and that 
the laws of thought have been “ improved off the face of 
creation.” 








Arr. V.—MR. AUBREY DE VERE’S “ ALEXANDER 
THE GREAT.” 


Alexander the Great, a Dramatic Poem. By AuBREY DE VERE. 
London: Henry H. King & Co. 


if is necessary to recall to the minds of our readers the fact 

that we have followed with critical care, and with warm 
sympathy and admiration, Mr. Aubrey de Vere’s career ; that 
the learned elegance of his style and the elevation of his 
thoughts have always received their due tribute from us; that 
we have been proud, as became us, of our Catholic poet ; 
because we have to commence our notice of his latest work 
by acknowledging that it has taken us by surprise. Why it 
has done so, it would not be easy to define. The charac- 
teristics which are displayed in ‘ Alexander the Great” are 
not wanting in the writer’s previous works; the mastery of 
the technicalities of the poet’s art is no greater than we had 
a right to expect; nevertheless we did not anticipate that 
this dramatic poem would be the masterpiece which it is, 
would be so lofty and so pathetic, so full of historic life, 
philosophic meaning, and deep human interest. 

The figure of Alexander the Great stands out in history, 
grand indeed, with the grandeur of ruthless power, and the 
radiance of irresistible success; but, unless one’s imagination 
dwell upon his swiftly-dealt doom, the falling of the night 
upon his noontide, there is nothing in it to awaken the gentler 
sympathies ; and the touch of fanfaronade which has been 
lent to the image of the great conqueror by popular versions 
of his character and his deeds has still further removed him 
from the sphere of sympathetic contemplation. Cold, mighty, 
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with the stain of debauchery,—infinitely repulsive in such 
grand conjunction,—the godlike hero” has hitherto stood, 
removed from familiar realization, an abstraction among the 
ancients. He is an abstraction no longer. 

Mr. Aubrey de Vere removes Alexander from his almost 
mythical sphere, and shows him to us, as the legions saw him; as 
the great captains of his hosts, during the ten years’ meteoric 
career of conquest which changed the face and the fortunes of 
a world, saw him; as his unheeded counsellors and his brave 
generals saw him; as the friend who loved him with a love passing 
the love of woman, saw him. The difficulties of handling such a 
subject, with its lapse of time, with its change of circumstance, 
with its apparent lack of the finer and more complicated 
emotions and motives requisite for dramatic development, can 
hardly be over-estimated, when looked at in the mass and in 
the rough by the reader. Only the writer who has dealt with, can 
appreciate them in detail, and through all the processes of 
handling, arranging, and balancing them. Of course, the less 
we can trace the existence of such difficulties, the greater is 
the writer’s triumph over them. In the present instance that 
triumph is complete ; and the intensity of the pleasure conveyed 
by the poem is never marred by a sense of laboricusness, 
strain, or incongruity. Among its minor, but striking charms, 
is its equalness ; while the proportion of importance between 
the various characters is scrupulously observed, none is vague ; 
the lesser personages are portrayed with a delicate sharpness 
like that of fine carving; and not one line could be pointed 
out as wanting in character, or redundant. 

It is, however, with the poet’s conception of the character 
of Alexander the Great that we must deal in the first instance, 
before we enter upon the consideration of the power and vivid- 
ness with which he has represented it ; and we find that con- 
ception defined in a preface, which ought to be excepted from 
the general fate of prefaces, by being carefully read. Its 
perusal will help every reader, learned or unlearned,—those 
who can follow Mr. Aubrey de Vere along the historic lines 
which he traces, and those to whom Alexander is but a vague 
personage of the old Pagan world,—to the due enjoyment of 
the poem; and it forms a comprehensive and charming essay 
in itself; exhibiting the great conqueror’s unrivalled powers 
as an organizer, and tracing the moral ravages wrought in him 
by his pride—* that all-pervading vice which, except in the 
rarest instances, blended itself like a poison with pagan 
greatness, and penetrated into its essence. . . . Pride, which 
seems to have been not so much a quality in Alexander, as a 
primary constituent of his being.’ The eighteenth century, 
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of which the intellectual attitude was chiefly a sneer, “ thought 
it philosophical,” says Mr. De Vere, “to sneer at the ‘ Mace- 
donian madman,’ and moral to declaim against him as a 
bandit. Maturer reflection has led us to the discovery that 
‘a fool’s luck’ helping a robber’s ambition could hardly 
have enabled a youth but twenty-two years of age when he 
began his enterprise, to conquer half the world in ten years. 
The ancients made no such mistake. They admired, and 
therefore they understood. Heroism stood before them, and 
they could see ; though, with their lights, they could not note 
its limitations, or appreciate the evil that vitiated the great- 
ness.” ‘The drama is to show us in action the character 
which the writer defines in the following lines, to work out 
the moral problem which he postulates ; to touch the grand 
figure, seen dimly in the dusk of the far past, with the light 
and colour of its inalienable humanity; to delineate the groping 
doubt and spiritual conflict of his contact with the religions 
which became known to Alexander as he conquered race after 
race, tribe after tribe, and found them men of like passions 
indeed, but of widely-varying faith and aspirations. 


Alexander was one of those few who combine the highest military genius 
—in him it was an inspiration—with a statesmanship, instinctive and un- 
erring. His intellect was at once vast and minute. His aim.was to con- 
solidate the whole world into a single empire, redeemed from barbarism, and 
irradiated with Greek science and art, an empire such that its citizens, from 
the mouths of the Ganges to the Pillars of Hercules, should be gratified to 
learn from Plato, and to take delight in Sophocles. . . . His mind was at 
once idealistic and practical. . . . His temper, domineering as it was, while 
it recoiled before no opposition, yet evaded the battle with the impossible. 

. . - Little Greece could not permanently hold down all Asia by material 
pressure ; but, as a presiding mind, it might, even under conditions of equality, 
lift it up, wield the mass, and rule by not claiming to rule. He doubtless 
knew that by Hellenizing the East he incurred a risk of orientalizing the West ; 
but not to have faced such a danger would have been to relinquish the 
greatest enterprise which had ever presented itself to the imagination of 
warrior and statesman. 


Occupied, or rather possessed by this great project, his 
superhuman energy concentrated upon it, his colossal resources 
devoted to it, Alexander is depicted in Mr. Aubrey de Vere’s 
poem, under the ever-encroaching dominion of his over- 
mastering fault, pride. If he despised the inferior appetites, 
as Plutarch affirms, it was because “ they reminded him, ‘ like 
sleep,’ of his mortality. If he paid honour to the gods, it was 
because he regarded them as members of his royal family, his 
cousins of Olympus.” ‘The rarest, deepest beauties of the 
poem are to be found in the writer’s treatment of Alexander’s 
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friendship with Hephestion, that which he calls his “ one 
human affection,” but of which he says, “it did not escape 
the alloy ; and the insatiable grief and the insatiable ambition 
came from the same unmeasured self-will. These are the 
offences which invite retribution, and which constitute the 
tragic in human character. Moralists need not be curious to 
hunt after additional faults. ‘These are faults that exclude 
lesser faults, which, if added to them, would be but the ad- 
dition of minus qualities.” 

The subtle influence of the various religions which he 
investigated pervades the whole of the grand and tragic story, 
in which the writer indicates the vacillating leaning of Alexan- 
der’s mind towards the Monotheism of the Hebrews, and its 
pride - inspired temptation to accept the myth of his own 
divine origin. He has made exquisitely skilful use of the 
visit of Alexander to Jerusalem,—which rests indeed only on 
the testimony of the “ Antiquities” of Josephus,—by intro- 
ducing the prophecy of the Prophet Daniel relating to him, 
and supposing it to have been communicated to him by the 
High Priest, in the Temple. Mr. Aubrey de Vere regards 
Alexander’s visit to the Temple as authentic, and says that it 
is easy to understand the reasons for which he would probably 
have commanded the Greek historians, who do not mention it, 
to leave it unrecorded. ‘The reverence which the proudest 
of earth’s conquerors had shown for a despised race would 
have injured him alike, for different reasons, with Greek and 
with Persian, with Chaldean and Phcenician—with the pride 
of intellect, and the pride of empire, with the devotee of the 
senses, and the trader bent on gain.” In this poem we 
see what were the points at which the speculative systems 
of the past neared the truth as it is in Christianity, and in 
the beautiful episodes of the Persian princesses, Arsinoe and 
Amastris,—the faith and hope, the calm confidence in, and 
realization of, a future life, of “ the world which will set this 
one right,” that form the abiding consolations of the Christian 
creed, are clearly to be traced. In considering the merits of 
such a work as this, we must not lose sight of the immense 
difficulty of avoiding anachronism in thought ; and the great, 
though lesser difficulty, of avoiding it in imagery. Formal 
correctness may have been comparatively easy of attainment ; 
all but the clumsiest writers can avoid gross errors of this 
kind, such, for instance, as the employment of physical 
agencies whose discovery and application are but a few years 
old, in chronicles of a century ago; but it is rare in- 
deed that a writer can invest himself with the moral and 
intellectual garb of the men of the old world, can think 
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their thoughts, convey their aspirations, assume the doubting 
attitude of their perplexity, and create around them the 
atmosphere of Pagan speculation and action, in which the 
Divine revelation and the canon of Christian law and 
restriction have no place. It is not, perhaps, until we come 
to measure and weigh the extent and the proponderance of 
the Christian system over the whole realm of modern thought 
and daily action, that we are able to estimate that difficulty, and 
the praise due to the successful surmounting of it aright. To 
artists in other walks of art than poetry it is far less difficult, 
though not easy. How often do we detect modernness of 
air, or attitude, or expression, the outcome of a sentiment 
which could not have a place in the Pagan mind, in the most 
elaborately worked-out conceptions of the painters who carry us 
back to old Greece and old Rome. How often, when there is 
no tangible anachronism, do we feel that this is mere furniture, 
decoration, pose, and costume; that the people are modern 
people, that the sources of their action and the objects of 
their thoughts and aspirations modern objects! Throughout 
his drama Mr. Aubrey de Vere never injures, never dispels 
the illusion, the most thoughtful passages are as truly Greek 
in spirit as the incidents, the scenes, and the associations are 
Greek in fact. Only in one single instance does a touch of, 
not exactly anachronism, but improbability strike us, and we 
are ready to believe that in that one instance, we, who have 
no acquaintance with the Persian poets, may be in error. It 
occurs in the “‘ Marriage Song,” which Arsinoe, the daughter 
of Darius, afterwards wedded to Alexander, reads to her 
dying cousin, Amastris. 


Love is Dream and Vision first : 
Proud young Love the earth disdains ; 
But his cold streams, mountain-nursed, 
Warm them in the fruitful plains 

Ere the marriage-day is sped : 

Peal the bells! The bride is wed! 


- References to the scene in the Temple at Jerusalem run 
like a refrain through the poem, lending a tender and 
yearning mysticism to the grand, cold, imperial figure of 
Alexander, somewhat tempering that supreme pride which 
well nigh raises him into an abstraction, above all aims, even 
such as might be considered high, and were surely legitimate. 
The full revelation of this grand character, which, always 
revealing, therein proclaims itself, is made in a scene which 
ensues upon a mutiny of the Greek soldiers at Opis on the 
Tygris, after the marriages of the king, his generals, and a 
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great number of Greek officers with ladies of the conquered 
Persian race. The brief mutiny has been quelled, the ring- 
leaders have been beheaded, and Alexander, standing alone 
upon a platform level with the heads of the crowd, addresses 
to them the following superb invective and grand summary of 
his deeds :— 


Ye swine-herds, and ye goat-herds, and ye shepherds, 
That shamelessly in warlike garb usurp’d, 

Your vileness cloak, my words are not for you ; 
There stand among you others, soldiers’ sons, 

Male breasts, o’erwrit with chronicles of wars : 
Tothem I speak. What made you that ye are, 

The world’s wide wonder, and the dread of nations ? 
Your king! What king? Some king that ruled o’er lands 
Illimitable, and golden harvested 

From ocean’s line to ocean? Sirs, ’twas one 

With petty realm, foe-girt and cleft with treasons, 
Dragg’d up from darkness late, and half alive. 

From these beginnings I subdued the earth : 

For whom? For you. The increase is yours : for me, 
Remains the barren crown and power imperial. 

I found but seventy talents in my chest : 

Full many a soldier with his bride late spoused, 

Got better dowry. In my ports I found 

A fleet to Persia’s but as one to ten : 

I sold my royal farms, and built me ships ; 

An army found thin-worn as winter wolves 

On Rhodope snow-piled ; my sceptre’s gems 

I changed to bread and fed it. Forth from nothing 
I called that empire which this day I rule. 

My father left me this—his Name ; I took it 

And kneaded in the hollow of my hands. 

I moulded it to substance, nerved it, bowed it 
With victories, breathed through it my spirit, its life 
Clothed it with vanquish’d nations, sent it forth 
Sworded with justice and with wisdom helm’d, 

The one just empire of a world made one. 

Forget ye, sirs, the things ye saw,—the states 
Redeem’d of Lesser Asia, our own blood,— 

The States subdued, first Syria, then Pheenicia, 

Old Tyre, the war-winged tigress of the seas, 

And Egypt next? The Pyramids broad based 
Descrying far our advent rock’d for fear 

Above their buried kings: Assyria bow’d : 

The realm of Ninus fought upon her knees 

Not long : the realm of Cyrus kiss’d the dust : 
From lost Granicus rang the vanquish’d wail 
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To Issus : on Arbela’s plain it died. 

Chaldiea, Persia, Media, Susiana, 

We stepp’d above these corpses in our ride 

To Parthia, and Hyrcania, Bactriana, 

And Scythia’s endless waste,— 

The cry from Paromisus answer gave 

To Drangiana’s dirge : thy doom, Aria, 

To wan-faced Acherosia spake her own : 

In vain the Indian-Caucasus hurl’d down 

From heaven-topp’d crags her floods to bar my way : 
Flood-like we dash’d on vales till then but known 

To gods, not men of Greece. Bear witness, ye 
Aornus, from thine eagle-baftling crest 

(Vainly by Hercules himself assail’d) 

By us, down pluck’d, and Nyse, Bacchus built, 
When Bacchus trod the East. What hands were those 
Which from the grove Nyszan and fissured rocks 
The Bacchic ivies rent ? Whose foreheads wore them ? 
Whose lips upraised the Bacchus praising hymn ? 
Whose hands consummated his work—restored 

To liberty and laws the god-built city ? 

Sirs, the vile end of all is briefly told. 

We pierced the precincts of the Rivers Five ; 

Indus, and other four. The jewell’d crowns 

Of those dusk sovereigns fell flat before us : 

The innumerous armies open’d like the wind 

That sighs around an arrow, while we pass’d : 

Those moving mountains, the broad elephants, 

Went down with all their towers. We reached Hydaspes : 
Nations, the horizon blackening, o’er it hung :— 
Porus, exult! In ruin thine we trace ; 

While mine, in conquest’s hour, upon the banks 

Of Hyphasis. What stayed me on my way ? 

An idiot army in mid-victory dumb ! 

I gave them time—three days : those three days past, 
Ye heard a voice—“ The gods forbid our march ” :-— 
Sirs, twas a falsehood! On the Olympian height 
That day the immortal concourse crouched for shame : 
Their oracles were dead. “T'was I that spake it ! 

I was, that hour, the Olympian height twelve-throned 
That hid the happy empire in the cloud, 

And this mine oracle—“ Of those dumb traitors 

Not one shall wash his foot in Ganges’ wave.” 

I built twelve altars on that margin, each 

A temple’s height, and eastward pointing :—Why ? 
To lift my witness ’gainst you to the gods ! 

Once more, as then, I spurn you, slaves! Your place 
Is vacant. Time shall judge this base desertion 
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Which leaves me but the conquer’d to complete 
The circle of my conquests. Gods, it may be, 
Shall vouch it holy, men confirm it just ; 

Your places in the ranks are yours no more. 


What a marvellous scene those noble lines, poured forth 
with the rush and swell of exultant, half-ecstatic improvisa- 
tion, conjure up before us! The generals, silent, and fearful 
for the king, the sullenly-muttering crowd of troops, in the 
martial garb of Greece, pressing round the rock platform, the 
bleeding corpses of the thirteen ringleaders, stricken with 
swift death, their heads tossed among the crowd; and the 
young sovereign, helmed and armour-clad, alone, on the verge 
of the great angry multitude, unvisited by the remotest 
consciousness that there may exist personal danger for him, 
royally contemptuous of the short-sighted treason of his 
Greeks, and carried away by the tumultuous passion and pride 
of his crowding, glorious memories. This is the most out- 
spoken speech of Alexander, but in every line given to him 
there breathes the grandeur of the Pagan soul; a superhuman 
loftiness, the swift decisiveness of the consummately practical 
genius which compressed the peerless deeds of a life- 
time into those ten brief years; the ruthlessness of his age, 
the subtlety of his race, and the restless, unsatisfied spirit 
which ¢ould not be filled, or stilled, by any of the theories of 
the successive mythologies which shared the world among 
them. Of ruthless personal cruelty Mr. Aubrey de Vere does 
not hold Alexander to have been guilty; but he represents, 
by a few finely artistic strokes, the indifference to human life, 
the unquestioning readiness to sacrifice, or rather to employ it 
as a means to an end, common to all great conquerors; and 
in his treatment of that difficult and disputed episode in 
Alexander’s career, the execution of Parmenio, he exhibits with 
exquisite skill the inbred snbtlety and foresight of Alexander. 
The violent half-mad grief and self-condemnation of Alexander, 
when, moved to a transport of rage by the impertinence of 
Cleitus, he killed him, was natural to, was harmonious with, the 
character of the king. It is equally natural and harmonious 
that having sent Philotas, the son of Parmenio to be judged, 
with reluctance, indeed, but yet when he is found deserving of 
death, he should regard the execution of the sentence calmly, 
and dismiss the subject with astute words in which his own 
nature finds subtle expression. When the parasites cry “A 
traitor died this day ! ””— Alexander answers thus :— 


A man whose death was needful died this day ; 
Likewise a man whose guilt was probable 
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To certainty well nigh—but yet, not certain, 
Since cowards, tortured, may confess things false. 
Philotas or conspired or else connived, 

And each of these is capital, or changed 

From keen to dullard in a sort that’s death 

In nature’s capital code. J, in his place, 

Had ta’en small wmbrage at my days abridged : 
There lived nor scope nor purpose in his life 
Which death could mar. 


The same court has judged Parmenio, who has gone to 
Ecbatana, and Alexander consents, despite Hephestion’s earnest 
prayer, to the execution of the sentence. After a farewell to 
Alexander, which is one of the finest passages in the poem, 
and Alexander, after he has dismissed the generals, Hephestion 
with them, soliloquizes thus—affording another clear view of 
his many-sided character :— 


Hephestion’s cause is stronger than he knows : 
Parmenio’s death will much perturb the army ; 
Yet he must die. He’ll hear of his son’s death 
Ere my best speed could reach Ecbatana : 

The troops around him there are as his children, 
And, with the imperial treasury at his beck, 
Nations will be his friends. , 
Parmenio’s death will much perturb the army : 
New wars will aptliest teach it to forget— 

To India then! Thus stands my doubt resolved. 
To that through all this tanglement I leant, 

Yet knew it not till now. 

Yon priest at Hierosolyma, ’tis true, 

Spake much of Term and Limit. That’s for others : 
To grasp a world for me is feasible ; 

To keep a half world, not. 

Mr. Aubrey de Vere would have made his phrase stronger, 
and his antithesis more correct, by the substitution of “ hold” 
for ‘‘ keep ” in the last line. 

On his return from his successful expedition to India, 
Alexander again gives utterance to the religious problems 
which trouble him; but pride and success have worked their 
will with him, and the spiritual is fading fast. He has brought 
back with him Calanus, a Brahmin, and in his discussion with 
Hephestion of the strange faith which renders this man,—who 
asks nothing of the king but a funeral pyre to be furnished at 
his demand,—so impervious to earthly ambition and human 
feeling, which makes his genuine disdain of all Alexander’s 
achievements spontaneous as his breathing, and places him 
entirely beyond the reach of any surprise of the king’s, the 
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following profound and noble passage occurs, with which we 
must close our quotations from illustrations of the king’s 
character, before we proceed to examine the dramatic form and 
development of the poem :— 


HEPHESTION (speaks). 
The Indian’s faith may soar as high as heaven : 
His pride is narrow as the Cynic’s tub. 
ALEXANDER. 
You hate Calanus. 
HEPHESTION, 
What I love is Truth : 
Tis great : and therefore humbleness must win it, 
Not pride, if won at all. 
ALEXANDER, 
This only know we— 
We walk upon a world not knowable 
Save in those things which knowledge least deserve, 
Yet capable, not less, of task heroic. 
My trust is in my work : on that I fling me, 
Trampling all questionings down. 
HEPHESTION. 
From realm to realm 
You’ve chased the foe like dreams. 
ALEXANDER. 
I sometimes think 
That I am less a person than a power, 
Some engine in the right hand of the gods, 
Some fateful wheel that, round in darkness rolling, 
Knows this—its work ; but not that work’s far scope. 
Hephestion, what is life? My life, since boyhood, 
Hath been an agony of means to ends: 
An ultimate end I find not. For that cause, 
On reeling in the oppression of a void, 
At times I welcome what I once scarce brook’d, 
The opprobrium of blank sleep a 





In these, and many other passages, and by innumerable 
touches, the poet depicts the great Macedonian, and makes 
him live. In all, there is no touch of tenderness, no softening 
of the crystal brilliancy and hardness of the heroic ideal. As 
we shall presently see, this applies to even the one friendship 
of Alexander. With skill which demands our utmost ad- 
miration, Mr. Aubrey de Vere never brings Alexander on 
the scene together with the pure and lovely women who play 
their parts in the drama; not even with Sisygambis, the 
mother of Darius, of whom his conception is very noble and 
pathetic. So slight a circumstance does Alexander -_ his 
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marriage with the daughter of the conquered Persian monarch, 
—apart from its political significance,—that he merely alludes 
to it, between the speculative portion of his discourse with 
Hephestion, and a cunning order that the General shall deny 
to the army the lists of the dead, slain in the Indian cam- 
paign. A casual mention of his demeanour at the wedding 
feast is made by Ptolemy, the materialist and rationalist, who 
says :— 

My place was on the dais, near the queen : 

The strong eye of the king made inquest ever, 

As when we fight it roams the battle-field, 

Around the hall. 


There is no mention of the queen at his death, by Alex- 
ander, nor of him by her, in the exquisite scene which 
contrasts the powerful and pathetic close of the drama, 
wherein she muses by night over the incurable grief of her 
sister, Hephestion’s widow, and pines for a dearer faith than 
the fire-worshipping philosophy of Persia, albeit it had conso- 
lations all unknown to any other system of Pagan times. 

Next to the great study of Alexander which is the life of 
this noble and beautiful poem, is that of his beloved friend. 
Mr. Aubrey de Vere has formed an ideal of Hephestion 
which, while it absolutely contrasts with that of Alexander, 
is infinitely beautiful in its pure selflessness, its lofty gentle- 
ness, its true and tender humanity, its practical self-abne- 
gation, its patient wisdom, its tranquil dutifulness and quiet 
courage, its justice, its tendency to reverie, and its immense 
power of loving. The most sympathizing, the most flawlessly 
true of friends to his great, dread sovereign, he is the wisest, 
most unflinching of counsellors, though often unheeded, and, 
himself untouched by ambition, undegraded by the actualities 
of that stormy and terrible decade of conquest, full of 
thought and yearning for the solution of the unseen world, 
he answers to every mood of his friend with all the dexterity 
and more than the intelligence of a woman. ‘This surpassing 
love is the key-note of the drama, which has sweet, solemn 
undertones of a woman’s love and lofty self-conquest in it 
too. Let us see how it is struck. The drama is in a series 
of tableaux, pauses between achievement and recommencement 
in the conqueror’s career. The first act embraces the passage 
of the Granicus, and the conquest of Persia. The nascent 
treason of Philotas, and the discontent of Parmenio are in- 
dicated in the first scene, which takes place on the shore at 
Sestos, where the troops are about to be embarked. In 
the first sentence spoken by Parmenio we find one of the gems 
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of expression, a phrase and a picture in one, with which the 
poem is thickly studded. 


Calas, yon tide 
Will try the nerves of your Thessalian steeds, 
And point their boding ears. 


In an instant the scene of the embarkation is before us, 
the high running surf, the dancing galleys, the rearing, re- 
calcitrant horses, with the necks and the nostrils we know 
from the old friezes. The hurt pride, the snubbed self- 
importance of the aged general, who had been the friend and 
guide of Philip of Macedon, his complaints of how this young 
man picks his brains, undoubting of his own superiority ;—his 
unwilling, but honourable tribute to the youth’s capacity as a 
general, an organizer, a handler of men, are our first taste of 
the quality of this drama. It is to Ptolemy, the future king 
of Egypt and historian of the wars, that Parmenio speaks his 
discontent, when Ptolemy has observed that Alexander ‘‘ owes 
him much.” 


A realm his father owed me, 
And knew it well. The son is reverent, too, 
But with a difference, sir. In Philip’s time 
My voice was Delphic on the battle-field : 
This young man taps the springs of my experience 
As though with water to allay his wine 
Of keener inspirations. “ Speak thy thought, 
Parmenio!” Ere my words are half-way out 
He nods approval, or he smiles dissent. 
Still, there is like him none! I marvell’d oft 
To see him breast that tempest from the north, 
Drowning revolt in the Danubian wave. 
The foe in sight, instant he knew their numbers ; 
If distant, guess’d their whereabout—how lay 
The intermediate tract—if fordable 
The streams—the vales accessible to horse : 
’T was like the craft of beasts remote from man. 


The last line is one of the subtlest beauties of this poem. To 
appreciate it aright we must bind it up with that other great 
saying of Parmenio’s (in the fourth act) when he and Philotas 
are journeying along the road to Rhago near the Caspian 
Gates ; and Philotas half broaches to his father his treasonable 
projects, attempting to base them on Alexander’s insanity, in 
which he has affected to believe since the king has claimed 
kinship with Achilles, and anointed the pillar on his grave 
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at Troy. The two sayings united form a wonderful definition 
of hercism illumined by genius. Philotas speaks :— 


I grant his greatness were his godship sane ! 
But note his brow ; ’tis Thought’s least earthly temple : 
Then mark, beneath, that round, not human eye, 
Still glowing like a panther’s! In his body 
No passion dwells ; but all his mind is passion, 
Wild intellectual appetite and instinct, 
That works without a law. 
PaRMENIO. 

But half you know him. 
There ts a zigzag lightning in his brain 
That flies in random flashes, yet not errs : 
Chances his victories seem ; but link those chances 
And under them a science you shall find, 
Though unauthentic, contraband, illicit, 
Yea, contumelious oft to laws of war. 
Fortune, that as a mistress smiles on others, 
Serves him as duty-bound : her blood is he, 
Born in the purple of her royalties. 


The first glimpse afforded us of Alexander,—in a phrase of 
Seleucus (afterwards King of Syria, and of Asia tothe Indus), 
—is finely contrived. Craterus, one of the generals, speaks :— 


He likes not Troy. His gaze, that’s onward ever, 
Like gaze of one that watches for the dawn, 
Is bent to the earth. 
SELEUCUS. 

Far other beam’d it late, 
When in mid-channel, lifting high the bowl, 
He poured to great Poseidon and the nymphs 
Their dues; far other when abroad he flung, 
Nighing the shore, his spear, that shook for gladness, 
Rooted in Asia’s soil. 


Alexander and Hephestion enter, and the conqueror haughtily 
questions the Trojans concerning the fanes, and alludes to the 
legend of his own descent from Zeus ; alludes to it as a fable 
and a scandal, but it is there, in his brain, for all that. He 
and Hephestion walk on togther, seeking Achilles’ grave. 
When te reach it, Alexander anoints and crowns the pillar, 
and apostrophizes Achilles in lines which are to our thinking 
unmatched for expression of the loftiest form of the Pagan 
mind, the belief in the hereafter, the yearning for the 
real and the visible, the hopelessness in aught but the pale 
*‘ shades ;”’ the tribute still within the power of the living to 
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pay to the dead. We. may not quote the whole of this apo- 
strophe, but we cannot forbear a few lines, wonderfully inter- 
penetrated with the spiritual mood of the time. 


*Mid the strengthless heads 
That, reverent, round thee flock—like thee lamenting, 
Despite the embalm’d purpureal airs, and gleam 
Immeasurable of amaranthine meads, 
The keen, reviving, strenuous airs of earth, 
And blasts from battle fields ; like thee detesting 
That frustrate, stagnant, ineffectual bourne 
Whose substance melts to shadow—lift, great king, 
; Once more from out the gloom a face sun-bright, 
Elysium’s wonder, on thy son’s, and hear him : 
To thee this day he consecrates his greatness : 
Whate’er malign and intercepting Death 
Detracted from thy greatness, he concedes thee ; 
Remands thee from the gulph the deed unborn ; 
Yields thee, ere won, his victory, and his empire, 


After this outburst, the youthful hero turns away, but Hephes- 
tion lingers, and now comes the key-note of this noble and 
affecting composition. When Hephestion rejoins Alexander, 
the following dialogue takes place :— 





| ALEXANDER (speaks). 
; You tarried : Wherefore ? 

HEPHESTION, 
For justice’ sake, and friendship’s. Is there room 
For nothing, then, but greatness on the earth ? 
I crown’d that other tomb. 

ALEXANDER. 

What tomb ? 
HEPHESTION, 
It stood 

Close by, the loftier ;—greater love had raised it ;~ 
Patroclus’ tomb. 

ALEXANDER. 

*Tis strange I mark’d it not. 

HEPHESTION. 
These two were friends. 

ALEXANDER, 

Aye : nor in death divided, 

HEPHESTION. 
Therefore, despite that insolent sect, the gods 
Are provident for things on earth. 
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ALEXANDER. 
Hephestion ! 
That which Patroclus to Achilles was 
Art thou to me—my nearest and mine inmost. 
In them, not lives alone, but fates were join’d. 
Patroclus died—<Achilles followed soon. 


In these lines we have the first indication of that essential 
difference of character which renders Hephestion so complete 
a contrast to his friend, the first lines of that exquisitely 
finished picture which is unsurpassed, within our knowledge, 
by any conception of any poet. We dwell upon the character 
of Hephestion, as the progress of the drama brings it out, 
with enthusiastic admiration and deep, growing love. Soli- 
tary he stands amid the crowd, all lofty personages in their 
way, because while he fulfils the highest Pagan ideal of honour, 
courage, devotion, calm, and wisdom, there is a light in his 
spirit, an influence in his heart, a fore-knowledge in his words 
far beyond and above that ideal. Peerless among the generals, 
but holding the conquests of peace above those of war; merci- 
ful, “ blithesome ” and sweet-natured; wise but guileless, of 
a simple heart, full of loving-kindness and slow to suspicion, 
gentle and reverent to women, of a pitiful and musing dis- 
position, deep of thought, and eloquent of speech, full of calm 
foresight, incapable of exultation, and holding grandeur in but 
light esteem for himself, yet joyously glad in his friend’s great- 
ness; pondering on death and the life beyond, without the 
apprehensive discontent of the Greeks, and touched with the 
aspiration, loftier if more vague, of the Persian creed ;—so 
wide-minded and incapable of any meanness, that he is un- 
conscious of the jealousy which he excites ; his love for Alex- 
ander so pure and perfect, that be does not comprehend that 
any motive less than itself could possibly be assigned to it; 
and so self-effacing that he does not count it a flaw in its 
object that the reciprocity of the king is in affection only, 
not in comprehension and the inner sympathy which he 
needs, and gets, from Hephestion. In this first scene be- 
tween the friends we trace the ever-present, delicate, perceptive 
tenderness of Hephestion—“ greater love hath raised it ??—his 
mind is full of the parallel which only comes to Alexander when 
it is suggested, but which then finds utterance in words full of 
intense feeling, of almost fierce love, defiant of the Fates. No 
doubt Alexander is full of pride, inflated with victory, dazzled 
by the programme which is stretching itself out in his eager 
mind, but we can see the slight small frame throb with sud- 
den emotion, the grasp of the hand, strong in battle, unerring 
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in aim, the swift-receding flush spreading to the helmed brow, 
and the quick softening of the eagle eyes as he turns them on 
the calm, lovelit face of Hephestion, and utters the protesta- 
tion which is a prophecy— My nearest and mine inmost” — 
only Holy Writ has ever found definition of love to exceed 
that—*‘ Patroclus died—Achilles followed soon.” To feel the 
full strength and beauty of the words; to realize the lofty 
meaning of the scene—(what a subject for an artist, the two 
figures, the world’s Wonder and his friend, in the Trojan 
plains near the crowned tombs!)—we must bear in mind the 
context,—the fulness of life, the shrinking from death, the 
dread of Elysium, which have found utterance in Alexander’s 
apostrophe to Achilles just before,—but Alexander, who loves 
his life, cannot foresee it without Hephestion,—“ that frus- 
trate, stagnant, ineffectual bourne” where he should find him, 
were better than the grasped world without him. In another 
moment the king is busy with the affairs of the war, and 
ridiculing Parmenio’s futile notions of his own importance ; 
but, as Hephestion goes with him to the camp, we feel that his 
heart must have glowed at the tribute, which, from him to 
Alexander would be natural as breathing, but from the king 
to him was as rare as it was precious. Well may he say, in 
Jater days, when the protestation has never failed, and the 
prophecy is near fulfilment,— 


His love is with me, though he knew me never. 


Only once more, until the end, is there open utterance of 
Alexander’s love for his friend,—it is when the king tells 
Hephestion that he is to marry the younger of the daughters 
of Darius ;—the elder, whom he had designed for Hephestion, 
the Princess Arsinoe, being designated by the immemorial 
laws of Persia to share the mightiest throne on earth, his 
own. Only a slender strain of love is permitted to mingle 
with the lofty, and tragic, yet sweet notes of this poem. Its 
music is all for Hephestion. Arsinoe loves him, Amastris, 
who dies, loves him, and he wins the love of his unknown girl- 
bride, as is told in some beautiful lines which point the contrast 
between the demeanour of Hephestion at the marriage feast, 
and that of Alexander. The latter we have already com- 
mented upon; here are the former :— 


Courteous and kind, though grave, 
Hephestion reassured a startled bride, 
And on a face, whose smiles with tears were spangled, 
- Made light at last prevail. She sat at first 
Heart-wildered—yet amused ; her roe-like eyes 
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The darker for the paleness of her cheeks 

And garland-shaded brows. The feast not o’er, 
Peace came to her through trust in him close by : 
Wife-love had made a seven years’ growth. 


The extreme beauty of the scene in which Alexander informs 
his friend of his intentions, is hardly. to be exaggerated by 
praise. The living vividness of the characters and their 
contrast ; the quick sensitiveness of Alexander to Hephestion’s 
looking ill, though he has no conception of his feelings; the 
entire resignation, the noble self-renunciation of Hephestion, 
complete the ideal of him in the reader’s mind, who is to see 
and hear him but once again, when he utters a soliloquy, after 
the king has, unconsciously, dealt him the stroke of keenest 
disappointment, in his callous way :— 


These things are nought. The maids are good alike : 
You'll have the lovelier bride, the nobler I 
In Asian heraldry. 


The ceaseless activity of Alexander’s mind, ever busy with 
things great and small, careful of petty details, in the midst 
of great politics, is dexterously shown here. Seleucus inter- 
rupts the interview between the king and Hephestion, by 
announcing the assembling of the Council ; and Alexander 
replies :-— 

Hence! To the council I divulge this marriage : 

And show this missive from the aged queen, 

So lofty, and yet grateful. I had forgotten :— 
Those spoils by Xerxes filched, those statues twinn’d, 
Harmodius and Aristogeiton styled 

(I deem them unauthentic, like the merit 

Of those seditious boors whose names they boast), 
That shine in brass before the palace portals, 

To Athens send, with orders that they stand 

By Theseus’ temple. Be it done this night, 


It would be impossible to enumerate the fine touches of skili 
of this kind which go to the making up of the perfection of 
this dramatic poem. The reader will hardly discover them on 
a first perusal ; he will be emotionally impressed by the force, 
beauty, and interest of the drama,—the difficulties of supply- 
ing the connecting links in a design so destructive of “ the 
unities,” and the skill which has surmounted them will strike 
him at once ; but the lesser lights and shades will require a 
second and perhaps a third perusal for their due appreciation. 
After this skilful indication of a leading trait in Alexander’s 
character,—one, however, which most great men possess in 
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common,—comes Hephestion’s soliloquy, which is, taken in 
conjunction with his later utterances to Arsinoe, where he 
nobly lauds the king, and seeks to win for him all his bride’s 
reverence and esteem, perhaps the finest passage in what we 
may call the sentimental and interior interest of the poem :— 


HEPHESTION (speaks). 
"Twas all but won ; ’tis lost, and lost for ever ! 
To her no loss : she knew not of my love: 
I half foresaw, and sent her never message. 
*Twas but a child! Ah, yes, yet childish eyes 
Through darkness shining could illume my dreams, 
Star-like could pierce the low-hung battle cloud, 
In victory’s hour could wake in me a heart 
Tenderly righteous. Ah, yes, yet childish hands 
*Mid burning wastes could bind my brow with wreaths 
Cold as the northern morn ; a childish voice, 
Still heard ’mid Lydian measures, could expel 
Their venom’d softness, leaving them but plaintive. 
Must all end thus? Oh, mockery, mockery, mockery ! 
Shall one be zealous for my body’s health, 
Make inquisition of mine altered cheek,— 
Adventure to exalt that fame I laugh at,— 
The dignities I spurn, my golden fortunes, 
Yet, there where only lives my spirit, lay 
A hand more callous than his courser’s hoof, 
And crush the thing he feels not? Down, base thoughts ! 
The crisis of his fortunes is upon him ; 
I will not fail him at his utmost need ; 
His love is with me, though he knew me never. 


Even then the traitor Phylax is plotting against Hephestion’s 
life, to carry out the vengeance bequeathed to him by Philotas, 
quickened by the unintentional words of Ptolemy, the deli- 
neation of whose rationalistic positivist mind is one of Mr. 
Aubrey de Vere’s great achievements. In his prison Philotas 
had said to Phylax, who asked him if he would have him 
kill the king :— 
Not him,—Hephestion ! 
’Tis there he’s vulnerable. Be it done 
When the Alexandrian sun is at its highest. 


This scene between Philotas and Phylax contains many fine 
lines, especially those spoken by the condemned criminal, where 
Phylax—whose truth to his dead friend’s trust is admirable in 
its wicked way, and heathenishly virtuous—has pledged his 
promise :— 

An ice film gathers on my shiv’ring blood. 

Oh happy days of youth! They ’ll laugh at me: 
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A shadow ’mid the shades, as I have laughed 
At Homer’s ghosts bending to victim blood 
A sieve-like throat incapable of joy ! 

Tell me these things are fables. Id not live 
A second time ; for life’s too dangerous ! 

We come from nothing ; and another nothing, 
A hoary Hunger, couchant at Death’s gate, 
Waits to devour us, 


When Alexander has conquered India and weds Darius’s 
daughter, Phylax thinks the time has come, and Ptolemy’s 
words confirm him. They are spoken at Susa, in the front of 
the palace, where the exulting generals are discussing the 
details of the great campaign, and the dangers that may arise 
to the king, in peace, from Persian sources. Then Ptolemy 
says :— 
Persia’s not the danger : 

He’s vulnerable inly, not without, 

Through that fierce will which makes of wrath a madness ; 

Turns love to doom. Hephestion’s brave and wise ; 

He takes an ample sweep of virtues ; still, 

In valour he’s not greater than Seleucus, 

In insight than Craterus: yet the king 

More loves him than the total host beside. 

Such love is peril ; ’tis to keep two bodies, 

Two separate tenements of one frail life, 

And obvious each to Fortune’s shafts,—or Fate’s. 


In this speech, and in many other slight touches, there thrills 
through the drama the strong pulses of the king’s love for 
Hephestion, so rarely uttered, seemingly so little effective to 
sway or change his own headlong will; and the reader 
approaches the splendid scenes in which the marriage-pomps 
are portrayed, full of pity for the exultant young monarch, 
whose glory is in its zenith, and who is about to be struck to 
the heart, through its only strong affection. Incomparably 
fine is the scene between Hephestion and Arsinoe before the 
marriage, the last in which we hear any utterance of his ; that 
which brings out strongly the superior spirituality of the 
Persian religion, and the craving in the higher minds who 
believed in it for the serenity and the rest of a Divine revela- 
tion, to supplement and round their own rough-hewn concep- 
tions of the contending powers of Good and Evil. The 
glorious loyalty and truth which animate Hephestion’s words, 
spoken to the woman whom he loves, with a love higher it may 
be than we have any right to associate with the Pagan ideal, 
concerning the friend who takes her from him; the sorrowful 
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sweetness, submission, and wisdom of Arsinoe, full of the 
sadness which must have been the portion of the gropers after 
truth in those days, as it is the portion of the gropers after 
truth in these; and of the stedfast loftiness of the princely 
nature (those “ royal qualities’? which so impressed her 
husband, later, that he appointed her regent of the kingdom 
during that campaign in the West which was soon to take 
place), the perfect self-control of both—all these render this 
scene supremely beautiful. The thread of human love 
mingled with the great web of heroic passions and events 
with which the drama deals, is slight indeed, but it shows out 
pure and golden in Hephestion’s noble assurance to the Persian 
princess :-— 


The king will give you of his great, strong heart 
What he can spare to woman, and revere 

More than he loves. Your faith he honour’d once, 
Would it were his! 


We hear Hephestion’s voice for the last time. With the 
accomplishment of the odious crime of Phylax, with the ful- 
filment of his well-planned, justly-estimated revenge, comes a 
severe test of the writer’s capacity to execute the great task 
he has undertaken. He stands the test most nobly. The 
king’s dreadful grief is as reticent as his deep love. It has 
ruined his life, broken his heart, and inspired him with a 
terrible, unmanageable restlessness. The eager bitterness of 
it, the sickening despair of it, the haunting loneliness of it, 
the humiliating teaching of it, that death is stronger than the 
mightiest, and the king master of all save his own life, and 
that one life without which his own is empty past the power of 
full-fed ambition to replenish ; the moodiness, the increase of 
self-will and of violence, the stern reluctance to name the 
name of him who passed away from his hold, just as divine 
honours—awful irony !—had been decreed to the king ; these 
and many other fine effects are so brought out by the poet 
that the inmost heart of the reader is keenly touched. The 
last scene before that terrible episode of Hephestion’s death 
is quite magnificent: it is Alexander’s address to his generals 
and the magnates of his empire, Greek and Asiatic, at the 
great temple at Ecbatana, in which he announces his inten- 
tion to institute peace (Hephestion’s strong desire), and 
declares that two decrees have been sent to Greece that day ; 
the first “ remands all exiled citizens to their ancient homes,” 
the last 
demands for me that titular meed 
Which, not alone on offspring of the gods, 
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But likewise upon mortals well-deserving, 
Though waiting Death’s immortalizing touch, 
Mankind with joy confers—honours divine. 


Then comes the quick, all expressive question, ‘‘ Where’s 
Hephestion ” ? and the bodeful answer, made by Perdiccas :— 


Hephestion, sir, is slightly fever-touched, 
And keeps his house. 


A short scene, in prose, between Phylax and his page, con- 
cludes the fourth act, and is of a quality difficult to 
overpraise, in the force, the quaintness, the true Greek sub- 
tlety and fell humour of it; its terrible contrast with the 
grand boastfulness of the mighty, powerless, triumphant, 
wretched mortal to whom it means desperate defect and 
cruelty. 
THE Paae. 

T heard all. The king made a gladsome speech, and showed that how at 
last his fortune had topped the summit, and sailed away among the stars 
There shall be wars no more; but here he will abide in glory and feasting 
for ever and ever. Hephestion is sick in the lesser palace ; and this missive 
commandeth that thou shalt raise him up,and make him a sound man by 
eleven o’clock to morrow ; for he must exhort the council at noon. 

PHYLAX. 

It is well: depart! (Zhe page retires.) The gods are turned cynic, and 
will have jest to rule! My master, Diogenes is dead, and is carried to 
Olympus : his sign is the constellation of the Tub, and he raineth influence 
upon earth. Many a month have I lain in wait for Hephestion, and now 
the king putteth him into my hand! Now also the Alexandrian that is 
at its highest. [This is a recurrence to the last injunction of Philotas.] 
I were an infidel if I recognized not the omen. A fresh wind bloweth 
in from the garden. Red rose, thou blushest unto me! White lily, 
thou curtsiest unto me! Thais of the Feast and Phryne of the Bath, 
I scorn you alike! These sealed packets hold minerals more mas- 
tering than ever built up woman bones. Here is “courage by the ounce,” 
and there is “ needful flight.” This is “ jealousy,” and here is—I have found 
it at last—“ long silence,” I could label these heart-quellers with heavenly 
names ; but it sufficeth. Hephestion, if thou meetest Philotas in the shades 
salute him from me ! 


The four acts on which we have lightly and all insufficiently 
dwelt, abound in passages of noble poetry which we can merely 
indicate. High among them rank the burst of exultant 
description in which Alexander tells Hephestion his dream of 
the future Alexandria. It will be found at page 30, and is 
prefaced by these finely characteristic lines. Alexander is 
gazing upon the sea from a cliff opposite New Tyre when 
Hephestion joins him, and says :— 
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How long you gaze on yonder beaming sea ! 
It burns mine eyes like fire. 
ALEXANDER, 
It gladdens mine, 
Being irradiate and illimitable. 


Alexander’s stormy rage when he learns the treachery by 
which the fall of Damascus was accomplished by his generals ; 
Hephestion’s fulfilment of his mission to the Persian Queen ; 
the infinite pure tenderness of his later description of her to 
her orphan daughter; the soliloquy of Ptolemy at the gate of the 
temple of Jerusalem: the interview of Alexander with the 
High Priest ; Alexander’s triumph over the fall of Tyre, begin- 
ning with the two grand lines :— 


So perish sea-born Tyre that ruled the waters ! 
She sinks, like yonder sun, in a sea all blood :-— 


the quarrel between Alexander and Parmenio, and the old 
general’s prophetic farewell, than which we do not know 
statelier verse or grander treatment of a great historic fact ; 
Alexander’s address to the corpse of Darius, when he covers 
it with his own royal mantle; the entire episode of Calanus, 
which is altogether masterly and subtly humorous (especially the 
touch of practical exposition of his doctrines, and cynical 
contempt, in his burning himself alive upon the king’s 
marriage day, and Alexander’s perception of the bad manners 
of the deed),—the beauty and the skill of all these cannot fail 
to strike the reader, the splendid scene of the quelling of 
the revolt of the Greeks we have already commented upon; 
and, most reluctantly, for we would fain linger over many a 
page in the great story, we must pass on to the fifth act, the 
crowning achievement of a work which merits immortality. 
The reader approaches its perusal under the influence of the 
concluding scenes of the fourth act, of the triumph of 
Alexander, whose “ fortunes touch at last their zenith height, 
and sail among the stars,” and of the assassin purpose of Phylax, 
about to turn that triumph to dust and ashes. The fifth act 
opens on the road to Babylon, whether the troops are marching. 
Alexander and his generals appear. In the rear ride Ptolemy, 
Seleucus, Eumenes, and Antigonus, discoursing of the risks 
which have been incurred by the king’s exaction of the ex- 
tremest tokens of public mourning from all races alike under 
his rule, and the omens which bode ill to him. In their 
speech, the desperate anguish of Alexander, to which he gives 
no vent in words, finds eloquent utterance. Ptolemy, with the 
keen wariness of a Court historian, speaks warningly of what 
are to him but prejudices, yet to be soothed, not outraged :— 
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Sirs, be ye wary in your homeward letters, 

The Greeks are reverential of the gods : 

The fane of Esculapius razed to earth 

Tn vengeance for Hephestion’s death, may move them. 


Poor mortal, just made a god by a decree, Alexander has torn 
down a god’s temple, who did not save the life he loved. 
Childish, natural, unrelieving passion of the Pagan ! 

Then comes Eumenes’ sage reference to the sagacity of that 
hero, who always reminds us of Louis Philippe and his son-in- 
law Leopold combined :— 


Ulysses, keenest-witted of man’s race, 
Made boast, “ No Greek with hand so large as mine 
Has paid the gods their dues.” 


Antigonus has his testimony to bear to the obstinate con- 
servativeness of the Medes, who do not like the novelty of the 
observances :— 

The Medes are wroth : 
Their mules and horses shorn, they deem’d the rite 
The obsequious tribute of a royal mourning : 
When from their city walls the summit fell 
The rite was new: they frowned. 


PTOLEMY. 
So frown’d the Persians 


Their “ quenchless fire” extinguish’d. 


SELEUCUS. 
Let them frown ! 


When that mute tent roll’d forth its thunder peals 
I drew my breath. I said, “ the king will live!” 


In all this there comes out the harshness and despotism of the 
king’s grief. He will give pain though he cannot ensure the 
sharing of his sorrow; he will enforce the tribute of inanimate 
things. “ His inmost and his nearest” has been taken from 
him, the peace and joy and counsel of his life are gone ;— 
shall citadels wear their crests, or cavalcades be gay with 
braided manes and tails, or worshippers preserve the sacred 
symbols of light and hope, when these were quenched for 
Alexander? He is the Lord ‘of the earth, and he will set 
upon it marks of his great helpless anguish; though each 
mark so set does but grave upon his own spirit its desolation, 
‘and upon his pride a cruel scar of mockery and impotence. 
All ‘true, all natural; have not we who are Christians, and 
mourn not as men without hope, felt that we would fain make 
all the world a grave when the light of our eyes has been 
hidden in the dust ? He was Alexander, the greatest ; and he 
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did it. The succeeding lines give a beautiful sad summary of 
the missing spirit which infused the four acts with its sweet 
greatness. 
Protemy (speaks). 

There lives no Greek that wept not for Hephestion ; 

Men say, “ The army’s strength remains : its youth— 

The beauty of the battle—victory’s gladness— 

These, these are dead.” ’Twas not his words or deeds : 

For this they loved him—that the good in each 

Flower’d in his presence, making sweet the soul. 


The beauty and the “ blithesomeness ” lost with Hephestion 
form an exquisite contrast with the fierce moodiness of the 
“ triply-altered ” king, and Seleucus, the optimist general, 
with whom the king could do no wrong, who could not even 
brook that the soldiers should dare to perceive that Alexander 
. was not tall, strikes in with the true ring of military pride, 
and honest hearty friendship. 


His cavalry shall bear his name for ever : 
Henceforth who rules it as his vicar, rules 
Arm’d with his ring. His sister-tended bride 
Delights her sad sick-bed with his last words, 
“My faithful, true, and honourable wife :” 
If any happy lived, and timely died, 

It is the man we miss. 


Seleucus is a superficial observer, which is consistent with his 
character, and thinks the king is getting over his grief 
because he has resumed his ordinary habits, and is going 
to war again, having cast aside the project of rest and peace 
so dear to Hephestion. The poem swells to sublime pictorial 
power in the description of the funeral pyre, “ grief’s mad- 
ness—yet its beauty, too,”— earth’s supremest structure, 
seen, and lost ;” which cannot be quoted whole, and must not 
be mutilated. With the first words of Alexander, spoken in 
tones of stern, brief command, we feel the change that has 
passed upon him ; we feel the truth of Ptolemy’s words, when 
Astar the Magian says to him, surprised: “ War with the 
West! Your king has changed ‘his purpose.” 


Sharp grief has changed it. Grief that should be gentle, 
To him is storm. Fiercely it bears him on 
Through action’s angriest skies. 
ASTAR, 
The king is strong : 
His eye as keen and bright, but glad no more ; 
That iron will still clutches its Hephestion. 
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The wise Magian and the cool unbelieving Greek discuss 
the king, whose pride, while weakening on one side into 
vanity, is soaring on the other nigh to madness, and the pro- 
phecy of Parmenio is beginning to fulfil itself. Another 
prophecy is uttered by the Persian sage; it ends thus :— 


Nations have vanish’d ’neath a conqueror’s tread ; 
Nations have perish’d, worn by civil strife ; 

Nations have wither’d, famine-plagued : but Greece, 
The beautiful, the wise, the once heroic, 

A suicide shall die, nor leave a child 

To inearth the barren corpse. 


The fifth scene is marvellously skilful as well as beautiful 
Every thread of the ten years’ story is taken up in it, every 
chord is touched. It passes on the Lake of Pallacopas, near 
Babylon, where Alexander caught the cold which killed him ; 
and commences with his command that at break of the next 
day, ten thousand men shall begin to cut through the rock a 
channel for Euphrates. The king’s barge passes the spot where 
the Hebrew slaves are working, and Alexander, inquiring about 
them, is reminded of his old, unachieved purpose to visit once 
Hierosolyma again. He asks what chant it is they sing, so 
different to the notes which float towards his barge from those 
of the Persian and Babylonian escort. Then comes a beautiful 
paraphrase of the song of the captivity :— 

We sate beside the Babylonian river : 

Within the conqueror’s bound, weeping we sate : 
We hung our harps upon the trees that quiver 
Above the rushing waters desolate. 


A song they claimed—the men our task who meted— 
“ A song of Sion sing us, exile band! ” 

For song they sued, in pride around us seated ; 

How can we sing it in the stranger’s land ? 


If I forget thee, Salem, in thy sadness, 

May this right hand forget the harper’s art ! 

If I forget thee, Salem, in my gladness, 

My tongue dry up, and wither, like my heart ! 
Daughter of Babylon, with misery wasted, 

Blest shall he be the man who hears thy moans ; 
Who gives thee back the cup that we have tasted ; 
Who lifts thy babes, and hurls them on the stones ! 


The music thrills the hidden grief-chord in Alexander breast ; 
and it makes impatient moan :— 


That song’s a dirge, with notes of anger in it : 
I hate the grief that nothing is save grief. 
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The barge passes the Assyrian rock-tombs, and Alexander 
fixes on the site of his city; but the rain begins to fall, 
and the king himself “stronger than he was at Tyre,” is 
solicitous for the aged Artabazus. ‘“ Our Artabazus is old 
for summer drenchings,” are his kindly words, to which the 
old man answers :— 
Twenty years 
Press down my seventy. Sire, I should have pass’d 
Long since, yet may outlive the three years’ child. 


With every line the interest of the fifth act increases, and 
the beauty of the conception is strengthened. The gathering 
of the omens, the sickness of the king, the impatient anger of 
Seleucus :— 


He’s sick. The tempest drench’d him. Shall a shower 
Wash out the one great glory from the earth ? 

We hid his sickness first : the secret’s known : 

Since then, the world’s gone mad. 


The utterances of the various priests, all, save the Magian, 
silent since the quenching of the Sacred Fire, prodigal of 
prayer to the Chaldean, Greek, and Egyptian gods ; the awful 
consternation—all are so exquisitely told, that here we think 
the poem has reached its utmost perfection. But no, the scenes 
which pass in Alexander’s chamber, and the great hall where he 
dies, are finer far. Indeed it is difficult to express the feelings 
which they excite ; deeper than admiration, more solemn than 
delight. They seem to roll back the ages in some wonderful 
way—the superhuman gift of the poet,—and to place us 
within sight of the mighty ancient ones. When Ptolemy is 
sent for by the king, and full of forebodings hears him chafe 
at the delay, that “ his march is hindered,” and, trying to hint 
of danger and needful rest, is met with the half-raving rest- 
lessness of the fever-stricken brain, endless orders, vast plans, 
complaints of errors in details; when he strives to make the 
king speak of his illness, and gets the disdainful answer :— 


With pain I’ve wrestled oft, and flung it over : 


no strong man dying in his prime was ever more real to our 
sight. How fine a touch of the ruling passion strong in death 
is this :— 
My brain’s not touched : 
I watch it: if beyond its verge there rise 
A cloud, the slenderest of bewilder’d thought, 
You'll learn it thus—TI close my lips for ever. 


How keenly agonizing a suggestion of the unslaked grief 
2a2 
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in the great conqueror so near his own defeat, is in the lines 
that follow :— 
PTOLEMY. 
Your thoughts are strong, my king, distinct, and plain. 
ALEXANDER. 
A light of conflagration makes them plain : 
’Tis sent as from a pyre. 


Then Ptolemy prays the immortal gods for sleep for this 
“ high sufferer,” and Alexander, asking him, “Can you guard 
me ’gainst ill-dreams in slumber?” narrates one, in an impas- 
sioned burst of majestic verse which, as we have said of a former 
gem of this work cannot be quoted, and must not be mutilated. 
Just one utterance from the inmost heart of the king he vouch- 
safes to Ptolemy, the last plaint of his consuming grief ;—for 
its final utterance is to be all tenderness, a wondrously skil- 
ful striking in the last scene of the chord which is touched 
in the first. He is referring to his mother, and he says :— 


I loved her in the old days: nor years, nor wars 
Disturbed that image. But a greater love 
In its great anguish, tramples out all others. 


Then, once more— 
Let not Seleucus near me ! 
Those onsets of his blundering, blind devotion, 
So all unlike—— 


Yet when Seleucus comes, his noble master greets him heartily, 
and rousing himself, declares they shall march in five days, at 
dawn ; but gives him a code for Alexandria’s rule,—meaning 
farewell. When Seleucus leaves him he turns to Ptolemy 
with these words :— 

I note you shaken, Ptolemy : learn thence 

Philosophy’s a crutch for strength to play with : 

It mocks our needs, 


Then, dismissing him, Alexander bids him bury him “’mid 
sauds Egyptian—’mid the Ammonian grove in my great 
father’s fane.” 

The closing scene is incomparably beautiful and touching, 
true and simple, and contrasted with the subtlest artistic skill 
with that which immediately precedes it,—a soliloquy of the 
queen, Arsinoe, on the balcony of the palace at Ecbatana, 
where she is tending her widowed sister, unconscious that her 
own widowhood is drawing nigh ;—which we will reserve for 
a few words of later comment. 

Alexander lies on a pallet in the great hall. All hope is 
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over, and the generals are talking of the oracles, and of the 
raving and dreaming of the night, now sunk into stupor. The 
soldiers clamour for entrance, and they let them in—this is 
the end ; to our mind, supremely beautiful. 


SELEvcus (speaks). 
The soldiers’ friend ! He hears their stifled moaning : 
His eye is following them,—he fain would stretch 
Toward them his hand ! 
EUMENEs. 
Speak to him, Ptolemy ! 
PTOLEMY. 
Sire, it is come! The king is king in death : 
Speak the king’s ordinance. Who shall wear his crown ? 
ALEXANDER. 
The worthiest head. 
(A long silence.) 
PToLEMyY. 
Once more his lips are moving : 
Perdiccas, you are keen of ear ; bend low— 
Bend to his lips. 
EuMENES. 
His fingers move. He slides 
The royal ring into Perdiccas’ hand. 
PToLemy. 
Hear you no words ? 
PERDICCAS. 
I think he said “ Patroclus.” 
PToLEeMyY. 
Once more ! 
PeErpIccas. 
He said, “ Achilles followed soon.” 
SELEUCUS. 
And died in saying it. ’Tis past. He’s gone! 


A magnificent panegyric, a sublime requiem, follows, but 
we do not read it until later with the appreciation it merits ; 
at first, we cannot, and we would not pass out of the silence 
which follows the faltering record of that great love, the last 
strength of the once mighty conqueror of the world. 

Whether the Alexander of this great poem be the Alexander 
of reality, we cannot tell, but henceforth he will be the Alex- 
ander of Mr. Aubrey de Vere’s readers as wholly and as lov- 
ingly as Mr. Tennyson’s “ideal knight” is all England’s 
Arthur. With a reference to the aspiration in the soliloquy of 
the Queen, we must conclude these insufficient remarks. In 
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the aching longing for spiritual help, beyond the worship of 
Persia’s creed— 
The Lord of Light— 
Ts it a woman’s weakness that would wish him 
Another, tenderer name, the Lord of Love ? 


she shadows forth the truth as it was to be revealed in the 
fulness of time ; she says :— 
If earth can find, 

Indeed, no answer to her children’s cry, 

Wandering from yon bright host a star will lead 

The lowliest of her wanderers, lowly and wise, 

In age still faithful to their childhood’s longing, 

To whom in some obscurest spot lies hid 

The Saviour—soul of self-subsistent Truth, 

Some great world-conquering, world-delivering might, 

The future’s cradled Hope. 


No such beautiful expression has been given, within our 
knowledge, to the longing for deliverance, to the Expectation 
of the Nations, and we recognize in it the strain which 
harmonizes and completes Mr. de Vere’s work. Can that 
work, for all its perfection as a poem, its power as a drama, 
be appreciated so highly as it deserves, by non-Catholics, 
however high their cultivation, or refined their taste? We 
think not—because none but Catholics can supply the inward 
contrast which brings the extraordinary beauties of this 
poem into perfect estimation; the contrast of that calm, 
unmoved security of belief which we who “ know in whom we 
believe,” and why we believe in Him, through His unerring 
Revelation—offer to the tumult of theory, doubt, assertion, 
negation, division, and general confusion that reigns among 
men outside the Church to-day. The tumult assumes different 
forms indeed, but no less wildly and bewilderingly do the 
nations rage, and the heathen imagine vain things, than when 
Alexander of Macedon died in Pagan doubt and darkness, 
while the Children of the Kingdom were singing the songs of 
Zion in the courtyard of his palace. 
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Art.VI .—THE INFIDELITY OF THE DAY.—THE NEW 
SCHEME OF CATHOLIC HIGHER EDUCATION. 


Synodal Letter of the Archbishops and Bishops of the Province of Westminster 
assembled August 11th, 1874. 


i - publication of this Synodal Letter may be considered 

the virtual inauguration of the new Institution for 
higher studies ; and University College, which is its first fruits, 
will have opened at Kensington, before this number of our 
REVIEW is in our reader’s hands.* On former occasions we 
have repeatedly urged the necessity of imparting a specially 
Catholic higher education to Catholic youths ; and also the im- 
possibility of doing this with any effectiveness, except in some 
college especially devoted to the purpose. In our present 
article we will take wider ground. We will set forth to the 
best of our power the necessity of some such Institution as the 
present, if England is to be saved from a national profession of 
irreligion and godlessness.t Our argument will be as follows. 
(1) Atheism} is advancing in Great Britain§ with far more 


— 





* For ecclesiastical reasons, the Institution is not yet rightly called a 
University ; but the College is called ‘“ University College,” as implying 
that it is intended to be the rudimental nucleus of a University. 

+ Our readers may possibly observe great similarity of thought between 
our present article, and two which appeared respectively in the “ Tablet” of 
September 5th and September 19th. This does not arise from plagiarism, 
but from the simple fact that our present contributor was writer of those 
two articles. 

t The thinkers to whom we are here referring commonly disclaim the name 
of “atheist”; because they do not say dogmatically that there is no God, 
but only that man has no reasonable ground of conjecture whether there be 
a Personal God or no. In an article like this however, it will be more intel- 
ligible and even more correct to call them “atheists.” We do so firstly, 
because that which is not personal is not God ; and because, as regards any 
practical effect on the heart and conduct, there is no difference between the 
thesis that ‘“‘ there is no God,” and the thesis that “ men have no reasonable 
ground of conjecture whether or no there be a God.” But, secondly, it is 
clear that those men do dogmatically deny the existence of a Being, at once 
Infinitely Good and Infinitely Powerful. So Mr. Stuart Mill (“ Autobio- 
graphy,” p. 39) implies that “ dogmatic atheism ” is “absurd” ; while in the 
very next page he calls it an “ open contradiction ” to allege, that the world 
proceeds from “an Author combining infinite power with perfect goodness 
and righteousness.” 

§ We say “in Great Britain,” because we believe that Ireland is as yet 
almost entirely exempt from the plague. 
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rapid strides, than Catholics in general are at all aware of. 
(2) It cannot be successfully resisted, except on the principles 
of Catholic theology and philosophy. (3) Non - Catholic 
Theists can give comparatively little help in the atheistic con- 
flict, and the whole religious future of England therefore 
depends on efforts put forth by Catholics. (4) But these 
efforts will be comparatively powerless, if there be not some 
organization, combining Catholic energies in their movement 
to the desired end; unless there be some centre and nucleus 
of operations. (5) The new Institution is inevitably marked 
out by its very character, as ultimately supplying that orga- 
nization which is so imperatively necessary ; and in vigorously 
responding therefore to the appeal now placed before them 
by the Bishops, Catholics support the only practicable 
means for effectively stemming that tide of unbelief, which 
increases daily both in extent and power. We will treat suc- 
cessively these five theses ; but we will dwell on the first two 
in particular, at much greater length than is necessary for our 
argument. We shall do this, partly because such expansion, 
though not strictly necessary to our argument, will give it 
nevertheless much greater point and edge. But our chief 
motive for dwelling on these theses is, because we think it 
may be serviceable for more reasons than one to place before 
Catholics some general view, both of the assault which is being 
made on religion, and of the principles which seem to us most 
available for its repulsion. 

1. First then as to the rapidity with which atheism is 
advancing. We cannot better introduce what we would say 
on this head, than by quoting from a very valuable article, 
which appeared in the ‘‘Month” of September. ‘“‘ The 
advance of infidelity,” says our contemporary (pp. 73, 74), 
“among a large part of the generation now entering, or having 
entered, upon the full enjoyment and use of life, has reached 
the line, at which even morality becomes a sentiment rather 
than a law ; conscience a phenomenon, rather than the voice of 
God sitting in judgment; freewill and responsibility an imagi- 
nation ; the Universe a physical system, self-evolved and self- 
regulated ; the soul of man a mechanism ; the future of man a 
blank; sin, original and actual, a fiction; the Atonement an 
impossible superstition.” Such opinions are even now (as we 
have said) far more prevalent than Catholics generally suppose, 
and have a fearfully wide-spread acceptance among British 
non-Catholics. Nor can we console ourselves with the fancy, 
that the plague is confined to those more highly educated. 
Even were this true, it would be a matter of small comfort, 
because such a plague necessarily in due course proceeds down- 
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wards. But in the present case this calamity has already 
occurred. Hear again the “ Month.” 


The advance of infidelity, and of its inseparable shadow immorality, — 
among the lower classes in our towns, the extreme activity with which the 
poison is spread in books, in cheap newspapers, by lectures, and the like, and 
the measures by which this activity should be met on the side of all who are 
for religion and for God, should be subjects of earnest thought and medita- 
tion, for all who have duties which bring them frequently across the evils 
which have just been enumerated. 

It is probably within the experience of any one whose calling enables and 
obliges him to know the state of the minds of the lower orders even among 
Catholics, that questions about the Faith and the elementary truths of 
religion are far more rife and more troublesome than was the case twenty 
years ago. No one whose occupations lie among considerable numbers of 
men can pass many days or even many hours without hearing religious sub- 
jects discussed, and the discussion will too often take a blasphemous tone. 
The mechanic, the young man in the house of business, the clerk in the 
office, however good and sound their faith and practice may be, will often 
hear statements which they cannot contradict, though they feel them to be 
false ; arguments which they cannot answer, though they know them to be 
fallacious. It is often the case that such persons have to spend the greater 
part of their time in company in which irreligious talk is usual or perpetual. 
(pp. 70, 71.) 

Lord Lyttleton, in the ‘ Contemporary” of September, 
asks why we should account the infidelity of the nineteenth 
more perilous than that of the eighteenth century. Several 
answers may be given to this question. One is, that 
various branches of science, within comparatively a very 
few years, have acquired an indefinitely more menacing 
aspect as against religious truth. But the reply on which we 
should ourselves lay far the most stress is, that (speaking 
generally) infidels of the last century were deists, those of 
the present atheists. It is a common saying among Catholics, 
that there is no resting-place between Catholicity and atheism ; 
and so much at least must be meant by this saying, that far 
more substantial objections are adducible against true religion 
by the atheist than by the deist. Such certainly is our own 
conviction. In our last number we expressed our opinion 
(p. 171), that often some indubitable truth is encountered by 
objections of real force, nay, of very great force ; objections 
which cannot be at all satisfactorily solved, even though the 
verity against which they are adduced is established by reason 
with absolute certainty. But we do not think that such objec- 
tions can be raised, either by Protestants against Catholicity, or 
by deists against Christianity. The elder Mr. Mill, we are told 
by his son (“‘ Autobiography,” p. 39), considered the argument 
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of Butler’s “ Analogy” “as conclusive against the only oppo- 
nents for whom itis intended.” ‘‘ Those who admit” continues 
the autobiographer “ an omnipotent as well as perfectly just and 
benevolent maker and ruler of such a world as this, can say 
little against Christianity, but what can with at least equal 
force be retorted against themselves.” 

To our mind indeed, the one objection against religion, 
which by itself exceeds in force all other objections put 
together, is the difficulty of supposing, that a world, containing 
evil such in degree, in kind, in distribution, as is found on 
earth, can have proceeded from a Being at once Infinitely 
Powerful and Infinitely Good. The atheistical party go so far 
as to call this a direct and absolute contradiction. And this 
their allegation is one which is founded, not on subtle 
sophisms or dark speculations, but on patent facts, which 
press themselves on the notice of every man at every 
turn. ‘Take even the least educated portion of mankind: so 
soon as their traditional belief in religion is undermined, the 
allegation we have mentioned often impresses them with the 
character of a self-evident truth; nor can any fair person 
doubt that, when an ordinary Catholic meets with it put 
down in black and white, it may naturally present to him a 
most formidable appearance. But in truth the putting it on 
paper by no means does justice to its practical force, as he 
encounters it in active life. It comes upon him with indefinitely 
more power and staggering effect, when enlarged on and illus- 
trated in detail by living companions, with the persuasiveness 
of the human voice; by companions also, who have every appear- 
ance of speaking from profound conviction, and who exhibit 
in their demeanour no obvious appearance of moral depravity. 
If indeed it were the case that more highly educated men 
unanimously assured him that such reasoning is fallacious, the 
temptation no doubt would be indefinitely lessened. Again if 
the more highly educated class held Theism themselves with 
firm conviction, doubtless they could do much towards 
reestablishing among the masses the shattered traditions of 
the past. But so far is this from being the case, that on the 
contrary those known to be most advanced in scientific 
vemos are those who express most loudly the very same 
esson. 

We have been speaking of what seems to us at once the 
strongest and the most generally persuasive, among anti- 
religious objections. But there are other arguments also, 
directed more immediately against revealed religion—against 
the doctrine of miracles e. g., of Scriptural inspiration, and 
still more against that of eternal punishment—which have 
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sunk deeply into many strata of the popular mind. And we need 
hardly mention further the violent anti-Catholic prejudices, 
which possess the Englishman of every class, and which really 
at times assume the appearance of insanity. 

Such then are the phenomena of English unbelief, which 
the Catholic must steadily contemplate. The number of 
highly educated persons is by no means small, who as simply 
despise the very notion of belief in God,* as they despise the 
very notion of belief in Jupiter. The enormous majority of 
non-Catholics (we will presently consider whether and how 
far there are exceptions) pursue science by a method, which 
(however little they may suspect the fact) can practically have 
no other ultimate issue than atheism. Lastly the highly 
educated atheists defend their irreligion by arguments, which 
are intensely plausible to the vulgar apprehension, and which 
in fact extend their influence over the masses with frightful 
and bewildering rapidity. If ever there were an appalling 
crisis in the history of the Church, there is one at this 
moment. 

II. Our second thesis is, that this calamity cannot be effec- 
tively resisted, except on the principles of Catholic theology 
and philosophy. The principal (though by no means the sole) 
ground of this thesis has been emphatically set forth by the 
Bishops in their Pastoral. We will quote the paragraph to 
which we refer, italicizing one clause. The Catholic Church, 
their Lordships say, 


retains—and we sorrow for England when we say it—alone retains the 
method of study, which has created the Christian civilization of the world. 
It retains, as a first axiom of truth, that all sciences, sacred and secular, flow 
from one source ; and, as a first principle of the highest education of man, 
that these sciences may never be put asunder. The Christian Philosophy, 
which made the ancient Universities in vigour and solidity what they were, 
has given place toa philosophy, which claims as its perfection that it begins by 
destroying all belief. From this sceptical development of the national intel- 
lect, penal laws, social exile, exclusion from the public and national schools 
of learning, have saved us. We have our inheritance by a lineal descent, in- 
violate in all its principles, instincts, and spirit. What the Supreme Pontiff has 
laid down as the true basis of scientific education, we stiJl possess as an heir- 
loom from our forefathers. After declaring that Catholics are able, by ad- 
hering to the principle of the unity of all truth and the supremacy of revela- 
tion, to cultivate, to explain, and to render certain and useful all sciences, 
His Holiness adds, * which cannot be attained, if the light of human reason, 
bounded as it is even in the investigation of natural truths attainable by its 





* Perhaps it will be better to explain once for all, that, throughout this 
article, we use the word “ God” to denote a Being at once Infinitely Good 
and Infinitely Powerful. 
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own powers and faculties, shall not venerate above all, as is due, the infal- 
lible and uncreated light of the Divine intelligence, which shines forth every- 
where in a wonderful way in the revelation of Christianity. For although 
the natural sciences depend on their own first principles, which are ascer- 
tained by reason, Catholic students ought to have before their eyes Divine 
revelation as a guiding star, to warn them by its light of quicksands and 
errors, where, in their studies and researches, they perceive that they may be 
led, as is often the case, to publish matters more or less contrary to the infal- 
lible truth revealed by God.” (pp. 10, 11.) 


The Catholic accounts it to be a sin which unrepented will 
entail on him eternal misery, if he allows himself in so much 
as one fully deliberate doubt on the Faith ; and it is involved 
of course in this doctrine, that he possesses fully sufficient 
grounds of reason, to warrant absolute and supreme cer- 
titude as to the truth of that Faith. It is self-evident that, 
so long as he firmly preserves this conviction and carries it 
into practice, no possible pursuit of secular knowledge can do 
him any harm. Nor yet is he for that reason at all disqualified 
from holding his own on matters of inductive science, with the 
most hardened atheist of the lot. He knows with firmest 
certitude certain all-important verities, on grounds altogether 
independent of induction; and he knows therefore that every 
conclusion, inconsistent with those verities, is alien to true 
science. But the enormous majority of inductive conclusions 
have not the faintest appearance of clashing with those 
verities ; and even as to those things which faith teaches him 
with firmest certitude, he is not on that account disqualified 
from estimating, as fairly as any infidel, the balance of experi- 
mental or historical evidence adducible on either side. Sup- 
pose a highly intellectual man has to defend himself against a 
criminal charge, of which he knows with fullest certitude that 
he is guiltless. Such certitude need not incapacitate him 
from estimating the evidence adducible to the jury pro and 
con, quite as fairly as any barrister could do it. The parallel 
is obvious. Even on truths most vital to religion, the Catholic 
man of science may discuss them as more or less probable on 
scientific grounds alone, and may join issue from such grounds 
with an infidel opponent,—without any kind of prejudice to 
that absolutely certain knowledge of them which he has 
obtained by faith. And this is the true Catholic scientific 
method, as set forth ex cathedra by Pius IX. in the Apostolic 
Letter quoted by the Bishops. 

It appears to us that even many Catholics are by no means 
adequately aware, how very fundamental and momentous is 
the truth set forth by Pius IX. and the English Bishops in the 
above-quoted passage, and how simply it is in practice the one 
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turning-point of atheistic controversy. We will not hesitate 
then to occupy four or five pages, in developing what we 
understand to be the purport of this ecclesiastical teaching. 

We will begin by making the hypothesis, that Reve- 
lation and supernatural grace had not been given; that 
man had been left without any aids from God, except those 
of the natural order. And we will proceed to treat at some 
little length this imaginary hypothesis, because by doing so 
we shall be able to set forth more clearly the doctrine on which 
we desire to insist. Firstly then we will inquire what—on 
such a hypothesis—would be the process, whereby mankind 
arrive at a firm and certain knowledge of their Creator. To 
this question Scripture, and the Church, and the Church’s 
philosophy give one consistent and intelligible answer ; which 
_ we cannot better exhibit, than in the words of that most 
eminent Catholic philosopher, F. Kleutgen. We have already 
once (in Oct. 1869) placed before our readers this very im- 
pressive passage ; but its bearing on our present purpose is so 
great, that we will reproduce it in full. The italics through- 
out are our own. 


In many places Scripture declares in the most express manner, that even 
for those to whom God has not manifested Himself by His prophets or by 
His Son, there exists a revelation of God in His works, and even within the 
mind of man, whereby they can without any difficulty cognize God their 
Creator and Maker, as well as His sovereign Law. It is not necessary to 
point out that Scripture does not in this speak of any[supposable] first cause ; 
but of the Living and True God, Who has created heaven and earth, and 
inscribed His law in the heart of man : and that consequently it speaks also 
of the moral order. Now it says in the same passages, that men who do not 
thus cognize their God are without excuse ; that they are insensate ; that 
they deserve God’s wrath and all His chastisements. It necessarily follows 
then, that this manifestation of God by His works is such, that men cannot 
fail by this means to cognize God with certitude, unless they commit a grave 
 Perer 

Assuredly this does not mean that it is philosophical researches, continued 
laboriously through obstacles and doubts, which can alone lead to knowledge 
of God. Very few men in fact are capable of these laborious researches : 
whereas Scripture speaks of all the heathens in general ; and in the Book of 
Wisdom it is said expressly (xiii. 1), “all men are vanity who do not possess 
the knowledge of God.” The sacred writer even adds that this knowledge, 
to which he gives the name of “sight” to express its clearness and certitude 
[“cognoscibiliter poterit Creator horum videri,” v. 5], can be obtained with as 
much ease (and even more) as knowledge of this world: which certainly does 
not fail any one capable of the least reflection. [‘ Si tantum potuerunt scire 
ut possent stimare seeculum, quomodo hujus Dominum non facilius inve- 
nerunt?”,v. 9]... It is easier therefore to know God the Governor of 
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the world, than to know enough of nature to admire its power and its 
beauty. 

It necessarily follows therefore, that there is a knowledge of God different 
from philosophical knowledge ; a knowledge so easy to acquire and so certain, 
that ignorance and doubt on that head cannot be explained, except either by 
culpable carelessness or proud obstinacy. Such is also. . . the common doc- 
trine of the Holy Fathers. They distinguished that knowledge of God which 
as obtained by philosophical research from that which springs up spontaneously 
in every man at the very sight of creation. This latter kind of knowledge 
is called by them “a witness of Himself,” which God gave to the soul at its 
creation ; “an endowment of nature”; “an infused knowledge,” inherent 
in every man without preliminary instruction ; a knowledge which springs 
up in some sense of itself in proportion as reason is developed ; and which 
cannot fail, except in a man either deprived of the use of reason or else given 
up to vices which have corrupted his nature. And when the Fathers of the 
Church declare unanimously on this head that this knowledge is really found 
and established in all men, the importance of their testimony is better under- 
stood by remembering that they lived in the midst of heathen populations. 

God has implanted in our reasonable nature everything which is necessary, 
that we may know Him, and know Him with facility. Now He does not 
[after creation] withdraw Himself from creatures, but always remains near 
them, co-operating with them, exciting them to act, supporting and directing 
each one to its end conformably to its nature. If this is true of all creatures, 
how could this conewrrence be refused to the most noble of all creatures, those 
whom God has created for the very purpose of their knowing and loving 
Him? Man indeed does not arrive at his end, except by using the powers 
which God has given him ; but the Author of those gifts lends to man his 
concurrence, in order that he may make due use of them. Since that moral 
and religious life for which man was created is founded on a knowledge of the 
truths whereof we speak, God watches over man, in order that reason, as it 
is developed, may come to know them with facility and certainty. Observe 
the question here is not of of supernatural grace, but is [of the natural 
order]. ... 

What would not be the misery of man [if there were no reasonable 
certainty without philosophical argument]? It is easy to show those 
[ordinary] men who are capable of any reflection at all, that their knowledge 
of the truth is not scientific ; that they do not deduce it [consciously and 
explicitly] from the first principles of thought, and consequently they cannot 
defend it against the attacks of scepticism. If then as soon as we come to 
know that our knowledge is not scientific, the conviction of its truth were at 
once shaken, what on that supposition would be the lot of man ? 

The fact is indeed not so: that consciousness, which every one can inter- 
rogate within himself, attests its denial ; and at every period the voice of 
mankind has confirmed that denial. As soon as we arrive at the use of 
reason, the voice of conscience awakes within us. Whether we choose or no, 
we must cognize the distinction between good and evil. [Again] just as it is 
absolutely impossible for us to doubt our own existence, [in like manner] we 
are absolutely compelled to regard as real the external world ; [to hold] 
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that, further, there exists a Supreme Author of our being and of all other 
things ; and that through Him there is a certain moral order. These also 
are truths which we cannot refuse to admit. No doubt we can do violence 
to ourselves in order to produce in ourselves the contrary persuasion, just as 
we may use efforts to regard the moral conscience itself as an illusion. But 
these efforts never succeed, or, at least, never succeed perfectly ; and we feel 
ourselves even under an obligation of condemning the very attempt as im- 
moral, The mind of man, in fact, is wnder the influence of truth which has 
dominion over it, and which gives [man] certainty even against his own wish. 
Truth manifests itself to our intelligence, and engenders therein the know- 
ledge of its reality, even before we [explicitly] know what that truth is. Still 
truth [I say] reigns over man and reveals itself to him, however great may be 
his resistance, as a sacred and sovereign authority, which commands him and 
summons him before its tribunal. And [standing] before that tribunal, he is 
obliged to admit the immorality of even attempting to doubt. Just as he 
is bound to condemn the madness, I will not say of doubting, but of trying 
to doubt, the reality of the external world,—so he is obliged to regard as 
an impiety [all] doubt of God’s Existence and Providence. 

Nor can it be here objected that conscience (in the proper sense of that 
word, moral conscience) gives us no certainty, so long as its existence within 
us and its pronouncements are purely spontaneous. Of the conscience, more 
than of anything else (surtout), it may be said that it reveals to us its own 
truth ; that it compels us to acknowledge an absolute good and a sovereign 
rule over our wills and actions (even though we know not its innermost 
nature), not only as really existing, but as an august and sacred power which 
is [in authority] over us. Whatever efforts man may make to overthrow and 
destroy his own intimate persuasion on the truthfulness of conscience, he will 

‘never succeed in doing so, Even though he seeks by every possible means 
to persuade himself that nothing obliges him to regard it as truthful, never- 
theless he will always feel himself compelled to acknowledge its authority, 
and even to condemn his own resistance to it. _ 

It is true indeed that, though conscience often speaks against a man’s 
inclinations [so loudly] as to confound (by its manifestation of its own truth- 
fulness) all pride and all the sophistical dreams by which he might wish to 
stifle it,—it does not always so speak and raise its voice, as to take from man 
the power of turning from tz and refusing to listen. If he enters into himself 
and chooses to observe what passes within him, he will obtain that reflex 
knowledge which, as we said above, is required for actual certainty ; he will 
know that he cannot prevent himself from acknowledging the truth of what 
the voice of conscience dictates. But it is in his power, if not always at 
least often, to abstain from entering into himself and lending his ear to that 
voice. He has [often] the power of not hearing it, or of giving it so little 
attention that he withdraws himself from that influence which would make 
him certain. It is in this manner that, for a certain time at least, notwith- 
standing the habitual certainty * which nature gives him, he may remain 





* By “habitual certainty,” as he has explained just before, F, Kleutgen 
means to express the proximate power of actual certainty. 
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undecided on the truthfulness of conscience, supposing that he has not yet 
acknowledged that truthfulness by philosophical reflection, or again that he 
does not seek to know it. But even though we were not able to demonstrate 
by the intimate experience of every man that the doubt whereof we speak is 
contrary to the principles of morality, we ought nevertheless to be persuaded 
of that truth by the judgment of all mankind. Among civilized nations in 
every time the necessity of philosophical studies has been admitted, and 
those have been held in high esteem who devoted themselves thereto, and 
who were regarded as sages. Nevertheless, though the nations (it is true) 
accepted at the hands of philosophers the solution of many questions, they 
have never ascribed to these men a decisive judgment on all truth without 
exception. As to those first truths on which all our convictions rest, 
hwmanity bears within itself the consciousness or intimate persuasion of 
knowing them with certainty. Philosophers may make these truths the sub- 
ject of their speculations ; but they are not allowed the right of pronouncing 
a definite judgment on these truths: and if their researches lead them to 
deny or doubt them, those very persons who would otherwise be the disciples 
of these philosophers, rise up against them as judges and condemn them. 
Was there ever a nation which did not regard it as madness to doubt an 
external world ? a nation which did not hold in horror a man so perverted, 
as to acknowledge no truth superior to the senses, and reject all distinction 
between ‘virtue and vice? Has not atheism among all nations been 
accounted a crime? And by the very fact of seeing culpability in denial of 
these truths, does not the world declare that they cannot possibly be un- 
known to men of good will ? 


We may here refer by the way, to the extraordinary 
significance of one fact, pointed out by F. Kleutgen. The 
early Fathers, living in the midst of polytheistic populations, 
declared nevertkeless—speaking of what was before their eyes 
—that the knowledge of God was “found and established ” 
in the mass of men; or in other words that to a vast extent it 
was really present, concealed under the forms of their professed 
polytheism. 

We now proceed with our argument, still retaining the 
hypothesis that Christianity had never been given. On that 
hypothesis (just as is also the case now) the great mass of 
mankind, on arriving at maturity, possess an absolutely certain 
knowledge of God’s Existence, resting on grounds super- 
superabundantly sufficient. The implicit reasoning moreover, 
which has led them legitimately to that knowledge, has been 
wrought in their mind throughout by divine agency, insomuch 
that the Fathers do not hesitate to speak of the know- 
ledge itself as “infused” by God. Those indeed who are 
able in due course to give their intellect a high training, 
might very advantageously give themselves to the study of 
inductive science in its various shapes. At the same time no 
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merely inductive conclusion can by possibility rest on grounds 
so firm, as those which base their belief in God’s Existence ; 
and it would therefore be-their one reasonable course simply 
to set at nought any such conclusion,—which might otherwise 
on the surface appear to be sound,—but which should be 
directly or indirectly at variance with that fundamental verity. 
Still more laudably, competent philosophers might devote 
themselves to the scientific analysis of that Theistic reason- 
ing, which has already convinced them. It would be a dan- 
gerous mistake indeed, if they did this under an impression, 
that the firmness of their own belief in Theism should in any 
way depend on the completeness of this analysis ; because that 
belief has already, through the legitimate and spontaneous 
exercise of correct though implicit reasoning, taken root 
within their minds. Nay, even as regards the deepening, 
widening, strengthening those roots which already exist, the 
appropriate method for doing this (according to our humble 
opinion) is rather the consistent practice of piety, than any 
philosophical elaboration. Nevertheless such elaboration will 
probably be of extreme value to them ; as removing that 
temptation to unbelief, which without it would almost 
certainly arise in active, powerful, and highly-trained in- 
tellects. 

We will venture to express one further opinion, for which 
we can claim the authority of F. Dalgairns, as given in one of 
his admirable articles on Theism in the “‘ Contemporary.” We 
hold indeed with fullest confidence, that arguments for God’s 
Existence can be explicitly and philosophically exhibited, 
which legitimately generate absolute and unfaltering certi- 
tude. Nevertheless we are disposed to think, that several, 
among those proofs of Theism which are pressed by God in 
an implicit shape on all mankind, are more persuasive and 
invigorating,—as being more subtle and profound,—than 
those which philosophical investigation can bring to light.* 

Here therefore—even without supposing Revelation at all 
—we see engaged face to face those two opposite schools of 
speculation, which are now being more and more brought 
into a violent shock of conflict. The conflict is certainly not 
between faith and reason, for the two cannot possibly be at 
variance.t As we apprehend things, the fundamental conflict 





* We may be allowed to mention an article in our number for October, 
1869, as partially exhibiting what we would say on the relation between 
“explicit and implicit thought.” 

t “ Neque solum fides et ratio inter se dissidere nunquam possunt, sed 
a quoque sibi mutuam ferunt.”—Vatican Constitution, “ Dei Filius,” 
cup. 4. 

VOL, XXIII—NO. xLvI. [New Series.] 2H 
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lies between the acceptance and rejection, whether 0) vmplicit 
reason, or of hnowledge divinely infused by means thereof. On 
the one side stands that school, which (as the Bishops express 
it) ‘claims as its perfection that it begins by destroying all 
belief ;”? while on the other side stands the school, which 
maintains that, before speculative men enter on any course 
whatever of investigation and inquiry, they already cognize, 
through God’s agency, with absolute certitude and on super- 
superabundantly sufficient grounds, an inestimably valuable 
body of fundamental truths. We will venture to say—though 
we have of course here no space for fully defending our proposi- 
tion—that the latter is the school of /nowledge, the former the 
school of doubt. On the latter method, the thinker advances, 
from premisses which are certain, along « train of reasoning 
which is also certain ; whereas the former method is avowedly 
based on the tenet that scepticism is the only reasonable com- 
mencement of knowledge, while in fact it is entirely unable 
to arrive at knowledge at all. 

Once grant e. g. that there is no valid process of reasoning 
except only argument, and what will follow? It is a matter of 
simplest common sense, that the enormous majority of men— 
all in fact except the merest handful—are utterly unable so 
much as to apprehend the philosophical reasoning adducible, 
for or against the Being of a God ; and the Church shows her 
sense of this, by sternly forbidding all except the aforesaid 
handful to look at atheistic arguments at all. If therefore 
there were no valid process of reasoning except argument, it 
would follow immediately and irresistibly, that the whole mass 
of mankind (with utterly insignificant exceptions) are unable 
to hold reasonably any religious belief whatever: we will not 
say to hold it as certain, but to hold it as ever so faintly 
probable. It would follow immediately and irresistibly, that 
none but a small handful can, without extreme unreason, elicit 
a single act of worship or obedience towards Almighty God. 

But further, what happens even to that very small minority 
who are able to argue on these profound questions, if they 
reject the validity of implicit reasoning? We reply, that those 
of them at all events who are confirmed atheists, will fail to 
be convinced by even eaplicit reasoning, however in itself 
conclusive. Most certainly indeed a chain of argument may 
be faultlessly thrown out, link by link, resting on undeniable 
premisses, and absolutely demonstrative of Theism. But 
then, as these men have chosen to reject the “ royal road” 
provided by their Creator, they must submit to find this course 
of explicit argument very long and tedious. Now we say un- 
hesitatingly that, as a matter of fact, they will not have the 
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patience to pursue carefully and candidly such an argumenta- 
tive chain. They show moral pravity (as every Catholic will 
hold) by the very fact of repudiating that infused knowledge 
of God, which their Creator has given them. And whoever 
has paid attention to their writings, will not think we speak 
too strongly, when we say that—by their blind contempt 
of religion and exclusive idolatry of experimental truth— 
they have arrived at a kind of intellectual obduration, which 
practically incapacitates them from patiently and honestly 
following a course of Theistic argument. We are not fora 
moment—God forbid !—intending to depreciate the vast im- 
portance of such an argumentative chain as we here speak of. 
One invaluable result of it must be, that philosophical Theists at 
all events shall see the intellectual weakness of atheism; and shall 
be free from that temptation which would arise, were they left 
without any argumentative protection for their divinely infused 
knowledge. Another momentous benefit must accrue, in the 
case of any poor atheist, who may be moved by the moral 
voice within him to be restless and unhappy in his present 
position, and may accordingly be looking round for help. 
But that any one confirmed, self-confident, self-satisfied, con- 
temptuous atheist was ever drawn by the mere force of argu- 
ment from the error of his ways—this is a fact which we shall 
believe when we see it proved, and not before.* 

There is another possible class of men however, deserving 
consideration, apart from confirmed atheists. Let us suppose 
some thinker, at some moment in his mental progress,—to 
reject indeed as utterly unreasonable the whole Catholic doc- 
trine concerning infused knowledge and implicit reason,—but 
nevertheless to admit, that the explicit arguments for Theism 
have a peremptory claim on his attentive consideration : is it 
or is it not probable that, by examining these arguments, 
he will arrive at a true conclusion? For our own part we 
should say, in the highest degree improbable: and part of our 
reason for this opinion shall be now given. 

We should observe at starting, that such an inquirer, by the 
very fact of repudiating all existent knowledge of God, declares 
himself an entire alien to all practices of piety. Indeed no 


* It may be asked—if this be so, what hope of recovery remains to the 
unhappy man? Certainly in the case of intellectual, as of other obduration, 
recovery is rare. The appropriate means for effecting it however, in our 
humble judgment, are such appeals as may awaken in his mind a sense of 
his misery and his sin. If this be accomplished, that barrier will be removed 
which hitherto has prevented him from recognizing God ; and the explicit 
Theistic argument will at this stage be invaluable. —_ 
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prayer is reasonable in his mouth, except the sceptic’s well 
known supplication: ‘ Oh God, if there is a God, save my 
soul, if I have a soul.” Moreover in the Catholic’s judgment, 
he is shown to be in a state of grave moral obliquity, by 
having chosen to reject that knowledge of God, which God 
Himself had infused by means of implicit reason. 

But now further. We do not see how it can fairly be 
doubted, that the system and course of human events, as 
pressed on every man’s notice externally and on the surface, 
inevitably creates an intense prejudice against Theism, in all 
who are not protected by strong antagonistic prepossessions.* 
In a Theistic community each man 1s spontaneously imbued 
with most strong antagonistic prepossessions, were it only 
by the lessons of his childhood and the irresistible influence 
of those around him. But where, as in so many portions of 





* The following passage from F, Newman’s “ Apologia” will explain part 
of what we mean in the text :— 

“ Starting then with the being of a God . . . I look out of myself into the 
world of men, and there I see a sight which fills me with unspeakable distress. 
The world seems simply to give the lie to that great truth, of which my whole 
being is so full ; and the effect upon me is, in consequence, as a matter of 
necessity, as confusing as if it denied that I am in existence myself. If I 
looked into a mirror and did not see my face, I should have the sort of feel- 
ing which actually comes upon me, when I look into this living busy world, 
and see no reflexion of its Creator. This is, to me, one of the great difficul- 
ties of this absolute primary truth, to which I referred just now. Were it 
not for this voice, speaking so clearly in my conscience and my heart, I 
should be an atheist, or a pantheist, or a polytheist when I looked into the 
a The sight of the world is nothing else than the prophet’s scroll, 
full of ‘lamentations, and mourning, and woe.’ 

“To consider the world in its length and breadth, its various history, the 
many races of man, their starts, their fortunes, their mutual alienation, their 
conflicts ; and then their ways, habits, governments, forms of worship ; their 
enterprises, their aimless courses, their random achievements and acquire- 
ments, the impotent conclusion of long-standing facts, the tokens so faint 
and broken of a superintending design, the blind evolution of what turn out 
to be great powers or truths, the progress of things, as if from unreasoning 
elements, not towards final causes, the greatness and littleness of man, his 
far-reaching aims, his short duration, the curtain hung over his futurity, the 
disappointments of life, the defeat of good, the success of evil, physical pain, 
mental anguish, the prevalence and intensity of sin, the pervading idolatries, 
the corruptions, the dreary hopeless irreligion, that condition of the whole 
race, so fearfully yet exactly described in the Apostle’s words, ‘having no 
hope and without God in the world,’—all this is a vision to dizzy and ap- 
pal ; and inflicts upon the mind the sense of a profound mystery, which is 
absolutely beyond human solution.” 

See also the “ Grammar of Assent,” from p. $91 to p. 394. 

Surely indeed the Christian doctrine, which proclaims the world to be so 
terrible an enemy of believers, implies so much as this ; viz., that the impres- 
sion made on the human mind, by the broad and superficial aspect of social 
phenomena, is intensely irreligious. 
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English society just now, external influence tends in quite the 
opposite direction, how is such antagonistic prepossession to 
be obtained? It is given in the first instance by God, thrceagh 
that infused knowledge of which we have said so much ; and 
in those who may unhappily be tempted to let go that know- 
ledge, it is best cherished and kept alive, by the practice of 
pious habits, and by intimate familiarity with devout com- 
panions. Consider that distinct testimony, which is given 
by the moral voice within me, to a Supreme Ruler; a voice, 
which is ever pressing itself unmistakably and urgently on the 
notice and attention of pious men. Consider again how ex- 
quisite is the adaptation which I experience, between the con- 
stitution of my nature on one hand, and the practical effect of 
Theistic doctrine on the other hand. Consider the extraordinary 
efficacy of prayer in giving me moral strength; a fact as 
simply unmistakable, as the efficacy of food in giving me 
physical.* We are not here referring to these considerations 
as arguments, though surely they ave strong arguments; but 
as generating a prepossession in favour of Theism, sufficient 
to neutralize the opposite prepossession engendered by the 
course of human events. The inquirer, whom we are here 
considering, is entirely destitute of such holy prepossessions ; 
and he is a prey therefore—probably a most unsuspecting 
one—to atheistic prejudice. 

It will be said perhaps, that if the Theistic arguments are in 
themselves so powerful as we maintain, this very circumstance 
must ensuretheir victory. Andof course we hold confidently that 
no one, who uses his reason correctly according to its intrinsic 
laws,canexamine the arguments explicitly adducible forTheism, 
without being persuaded of their conclusiveness. But we cannot 
admit for a moment, that the mere fact of a thorough logical 
education will ensure correct exercise of reason according to 
its intrinsic laws. Take even the most expert arithmetician you 
can find; and let him be employed for ten hours a-day during a 
whole year in one long addition sum, without being permitted 
to revise his work as he proceeds. It is almost infallibly 
certain, that one or other error will have crept in. Notwith- 
standing then the unsurpassed soundness of his logical faculty 
and the unapproached excellence of his arithmetical expertness 
—he will nevertheless with almost infallible certainty have failed 
to exercise his reason correctly according to its intrinsic laws. 
Doubtless the argumentative steps which lead to Theism are 
indefinitely less numefous, than those which lead to the arith- 


* We need hardly point out how indefinitely stronger such considerations 
become, when we contemplate the special doctrines of Christianity. 
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metical result of which we speak; but then on the other hand 
they are also indefinitely more open to error. It is requisite 
to weigh most carefully each separate premiss in the argumen- 
tative chain, by interrogating, with keen labour and carefully 
preserved candour, that allegedutterance of thehuman intellect, 
on which each premiss purports to be founded ; or to examine 
carefully that series of external phenomena, which it purports 
to represent. Why at every step there is indefinite scope for 
prejudice to mar the inquiry. All thoughtful persons must 
have observed, how often the most certain mental facts in 
particular are utterly ignored, or on occasion confidently 
denied, by the prejudiced thinker,—however great may be 
his logical accomplishments or his intellectual power,—and 
how hopeless it is to press them on his attention. And in the 
present case, unless the alleged arguments generate in our in- 
quirer’s mind an absolutely undoubting and unfaltering convic- 
tion, they fail of their purpose altogether. Perhaps indeed it 
may be replied that, on the Theistic hypothesis, God* may be 
expected to watch with special care over so vitally important 
an intellectual process ; but we reply that the very contrary is 
true. The inquirer has repudiated that way of knowing God, 
which has been set before him by God Himself; and there is 
no reason for supposing that God will help him to arrive 
at that high goal by his own self-chosen and presumptuous 
path. 

Then there is another particular. All reasoning rests on 
primary premisses ; and it is very probable, that the same 
disposition of mind, which leads him to repudiate implicit 
reason, will also lead him to deny the admissibleness of any 
primary premisses except experienced facts. He will deny, 
either that any primary dicta of human reason exist, or else 
that they are self-evidently true. But no one ever professed 
to draw out an argument for Theism, which did not partially 
rest on the primary dicta of reason. 

We may here point out however, as showing the disgraceful 
unfairness of atheists, that hardly one of them (if even one) 
seems to have acted even with that profession of candour, 
which the above case represents. What one commonly wit- 
nesses is, that they permit themselves as a matter of course 
to drift into that atheism, which the course of human events,— 
and again the processes of inductive inquiry,—spontaneously 
suggest, without so much as pausing to attempt any deliberate 
examination whatever of Theistic arguments. 

We may thus sum up what we have been saying. Those 
who retain their infused knowledge of God, find their convic- 
tions strengthened at every turn by philosophical reasoning, 
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if they are capable of such reasoning. They see vividly 
the extraordinary cogency of the arguments which prove 
God’s Existence; they see vividly the extraordinary 
shallowness of atheistic reasoning, and the second no less 
extraordinary shallowness, whereby the atheistic school blinds 
itself to the true character of that reasoning ; and they see that 
this latter fact points to some fundamental flaw in atheistic 
philosophy, such as they at once recognize in its repudia- 
tion of implicit reason. On the other hand, let a man reject 
that knowledge of God which God has pressed on his attention 
—let him refuse to believe in his Creator until he has diligently 
and (as he thinks) candidly examined the arguments addu- 
cible pro and con—let him accordingly live the most critical 
years of his life without God in the world—what will follow ? 
Even if, being a rare exception, he does really examine the 
Theistic argument, it is most improbable that he will be 
thereby convinced. ‘The whole favourable issue then of the 
Theistic controversy rests in practice on this fundamental 
basis, an acceptance of the claims of implicit reason and of 
the infused knowledge of God. 

To such remarks the atheist will not be slow in making 
his reply; and we will take what is far the strongest point 
in his case, as our specimen of that reply. He alleges—so 
he will tell us—not merely that Theism is not proved, but 
that it is disproved; that the co-existence of such evil as is 
experienced on earth with a Being at once Infinite in Goodness 
and in Power, is, as Mr. Mill calls it, an ‘‘ open contradiction.” 
Now we are not at present in a position to draw out a thorough 
reply to this argument ; because there are various indispens- 
able preliminaries to such a task, and we are working our way 
to it in our successive articles on Mr. Mill’s philosophy. But 
we may nevertheless with advantage here indicate the ground, 
which we are prepared in due course confidently to assume. 
It admits then, we consider, of actual demonstration, that 
here is no “open contradiction” at all. On the other hand 
we concede, that the objection before us, even as addressed to 
the reason, is a very strong objection indeed ; it is one which— 
were there no counterbalancing considerations—would warrant 
the inference, that God’s Existence is more or less improbable. 
But what we say is, that, whereas the objections against 
Theism do not go beyond probability, the arguments in its 
favour are irrefragably conelusive ; and probability on one side 
is worthless as against certainty on the other. The objection, 
derived from the existence of evil, is undoubtedly strong (we 
repeat) as addressed to the reason ; but it obtains immeasur- 
ably its greatest strength, as addressed to the imagination. 
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As so addressed—in the case of certain persons under certain 
circumstances,—we can understand it as being a thought most 
difficult to resist; a thought which tends to carry the mind 
away to atheism, by a kind of almost irresistible violence. 
And this indeed is one reason (though by no means the only 
one) why piety is so effective a support against atheistic 
temptations: he whose thoughts are often in the invisible 
world, feeds his imagination no less than his reason with holy 
pasture; and he thus more than neutralizes unbelieving imagina- 
tions, by imaginations of a higher and more heavenly character.* 
But at last,as scientific menthemselves indeed are very clamour- 
ous in asserting, it is one most indispensable business of the 
true philosopher, to distinguish between the dictates of imagi- 
nation and of reason; and most remarkably this is the very 
thing, which atheistic philosophers—as we should say, because 
of their intellectual obduration—so grievously fail to do. 

Before proceeding with our general course of remark, we 
will mention one inference, deducible from what we have been 
setting forth. In the matter of Theistic belief, as in so many 
others, prevention is immeasurably easier than cure; it is 
immeasurably easier to confirm Theists, than to convert atheists. 
The conversion of an atheist indeed cannot ordinarily be hoped 
for (as we have already said) unless a foundation be laid by an 
appeal to his moral nature ; unless he be induced to recognize, 
however dimly, his own sinfulness and misery. But let this 
recognition once take place, and the Theistic arguments, if 
carefully and fully and discriminatingly exhibited, may be to 
him of invaluable service. 

Our readers will of course have understood us all through— 
not as arguing against the atheistic school—but as placing 
before Catholics the course of treatment, which appears to us 
practically available against that school. And if the ground 
we have taken be accepted as solid, three important conclu- 
sions will have resulted. Firstly (putting aside Revelation 
altogether), it is the only true scientific method, to enter on phi- 
losophical investigation—not (as is sometimes said) with a 
mind “free from prejudice ”’—but on the contrary with a firm 
conviction, that various fundamental verities (Theism being the 
chief) dare known with absolute certainty as resting on a basis 
of implicit reasoning, before the path of philosophical inves- 
tigation has been so much as approached. Secondly, it is 
important nevertheless that those who are competent to philo- 





* We need hardly point out how very practical a support is given by 
Catholicity to Theism, were it only in this particular way ; in the scope 
afforded by it to holy imaginations. 
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sophical labours shall draw out this implicit reasoning—so far as 
this is practicable—in an explicit shape: nor need the certi- 
tude with which they start in any way interfere with a perfectly 
equable balancing of antagonistic arguments. Yet at last, 
thirdly, a pious life is more conducive than a powerful train of 
argument, to deeply-rooted strength of Theistic conviction. 
Now in these, as in other instances, the Catholic Church builds 
on the basis of natural religion, and strengthens its utterances 
by supplementary doctrines of her own. ‘Thus take firstly 
that firmness of assent which, as reason pronounces, should 
be given from the first by every adult to certain fundamental 
verities. Revelation not only recognizes this truth, but sup- 
plements it by enforcing-that still higher kind of firm and 
absolute assent, which is an act of faith. Such assent is not 
opposed to reason, but the very contrary ; because all Catholics, 
who have been educated as such,—who have thus learned to 
know the Church’s claims and come into close contact with her 
manifold power and wisdom,—have obtained by implicit reason- 
ing (through the Holy Ghost’s supernatural agency) an abso- 
lutely certain conviction, that she is an infallible authority.* 
Secondly however it is of great importance, in the Catholic’s 
estimation, that the historical proof whether of Christianity or | 
Catholicity be argumentatively exhibited and studied, by 
persons competent to these respective tasks. Nevertheless 
thirdly a supernatural or holy life is (speaking generally) more 
conducive to firmness in the Catholic Faith, than is the being 
versed in its historical evidence. 

We trust then we have accomplished the purpose at which 
we have been aiming: When the Bishops say that “ the true 
basis of scientific education” is the placing of faith in supre- 
macy over argumentative inquiry—and when they imply that, 
if science be cultivated on any other basis, there will quite 
certainly be a large sceptical and atheistical development— 
they by no means imply, that without faith there is no certain 
knowledge of God. If a Catholic were addressing non- 
Catholics, he would no doubt express the matter differently : 
he would urge on them, that the knowledge of God, infused 
by Him in the mind of all adults through implicit reasoning, 
is an absolutely certain knowledge; and that no scientific 
conclusion can possibly be true, which in any way conflicts 
with that fundamental verity. But when we come to the case 





_* See our Number for April, 1871, pp. 269-271. See also the Constitu- 

tion “ Dei Filius.” “ Ecclesia per se ipsa... . magnum quoddam et per- 
petuum est motivum credibilitatis, et divine sux legationis testimonium 
irrefragabile.” (c. 2.) 
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of Catholics, the infused knowledge of which we have been 
speaking, is in some sense superseded as to its practical 
working by that still higher knowledge—whether of Him or of 
dogmata revealed by Him—with which supernatural faith is 
identical. The practical lesson then, to be enforced on 
Catholics, is not so much the legitimate supremacy of naturally 
infused knowledge, but rather the legitimate supremacy of 
supernatural faith. And this accordingly is the lesson enforced 
in the Pastoral.* 

There is one difficulty, which some readers may feel in what 
we have been saying; a difficulty however, which a very few 
words will solve. Doubtless—it may be objected—so long 
as a Catholic preserves his faith, ho scientific investigation 
can lead him into atheism. To say this indeed, is to propound 
the merest truism. But what reason is to be given him for 
preserving his faith? Why is it reasonable, that those dog- 
mata which the Church proposes should take precedence 
over those opposite conclusions, which argument may seem 
on the surface to establish? If we presuppose the ground 
already taken in this article, the solution of this difficulty 
is at once obvious. ‘l'ake any of the thousand instances 
afforded by every-day life, in which some proposition is 
known with certitude by means of implicit reasoning. For 
example, I am a tradesman or mechanic, and know tho- 
roughly well, from the experience of a whole life, that A B 
is my enemy. I could not possibly lay my finger on the 
various successive facts and indications, which authorize 
this conclusion; and still less could I vindicate the reason- 
ableness of my inferential method: but I have no more 
doubt of the truth of my conclusion (and quite reasonably 
so) than of my own existence. I am no philosopher, and I 
do not dream of inquiring on what principle of reason my 
certitude rests: but I know quite well that my certitude is 
reasonable ; and that your ingenious appeal to a small number 
of isolated facts, which seem to tell on the other side, is 
in reason worthless. Now let us suppose (if so strange a sup- 
position may be permitted for the sake of elucidation) that I 
became on a sudden philosophically competent. I am not on 








* From what has been said in the text, our readers wiil understand the 
answer which we should ourselves give to a question often asked : viz. 
whether Catholics are equally “free” with non-Catholics in their prosecution 
of secular science. If by “freedom” is meant “security that reason shall 
proceed correctly according to its intrinsic laws,” we should maintain that 
Catholics are of all men the most scientifically free. But if by “freedom” 
is meant “the exemption of secular science from check or repression on the 
part of any authority external to itself,’ then we think that non-Catholic 
scientists are more free than children of the Church. 
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that account less reasonably certain than I was before, that 
A Bis my enemy: the only difference is, that I have a much 
greater power than I had before of analysing the grounds of 
this certitude. So the Catholic philosopher, no less than the 
Catholic peasant, knows on sufficient grounds that Catholicity 
is most certainly true. It is his bounden duty therefore to 
act on that certainty, whether he has or has not entered into a 
historical inquiry on the evidence of Revelation. What those 
sufficient grounds are, on which rests the certitude whether of 
philosopher or peasant, this is not the place to consider; but 
we have already referred to some few remarks on the matter, 
which we put forth in our number for April, 1871. At all 
events, if there be any apparent scientific conclusion which 
indubitably contradicts a dogma of the Faith—the only in- 
ference which a Catholic philosopher can regard as reasonable 
is, that the said conclusion cannot be really scientific; and it 
will be his business to scent out and bring to light the lurking 
fallacy. Reason is the one philosophical weapon, and to reason 
he will appeal. ; 

On the other hand, if the difficulty which we are consider- 
ing merely implies, that (on our view of the case) it is 
supremely important to place before Catholic philosophical 
students the whole doctrine of implicit reason,—we think that 
this conclusion does legitimately follow from our premisses. 
We have seen how emphatically F. Kleutgen for one incul- 
cates it; and in our view it is one among the many great 
merits of I’, Newman’s “ Grammar of Assent,” that he duly 
realises the vast importance of this particular subject.* 

We have now set forth—we trust not at too great length— 
our chief reason for holding (as our second thesis expresses) 
that the infidelity of the day cannot be successfully resisted, 
except on the principles of Catholic theology and philosophy : 
for we maintain that it cannot be successfully resisted, except 
by prominently insisting on that absolutely certain knowledyo 
of divine truth, which exists antecedently to argumentative 
inquiry, and by which every apparent scientific conclusion 
must be carefully measured. ‘There are other reasons also for 
this second thesis of ours, which will duly appear in the course 
of our remarks on the third. 

Ill. Thirdly then, Protestants at present can confer no 
thoroughly effective help in the vital conflict. The most 


_ * All Catholic philosophers are in accord on this doctrine : see e. g. what 
is said by F. Liberatore and by Dmowski, on the “ sensus nature communis.” 
But we should doubt whether in general they duly appreciate its very funda- 
mental importance. 
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important particular, under which this thesis should be tested, 
is connected with all which we have just been saying on 
divinely infused knowledge. Now the Church’s unintermittent 
and (as we may say) clamorous pronouncements, on the 
certainty of faith, afford a constant security for the recognition 
of the claims of implicit reason as guided by divine agency ; 
because the Church’s doctrine would be so manifestly and 
even outrageously unreasonable, except for those claims. 
This security all Protestants lost at the Reformation, by aban- 
doning the Catholic dogma on the certitude of faith. The 
Calvinistic tenet indeed on ‘‘assurance” presents a corruption 
and caricature of this dogma; but the dogma itself has 
retained no recognition whatever, among the Protestant 
bodies. Even the Tractarians—in other respects so approxi- 
mating to Catholicity—apparently never even attempted to 
occupy this position. Butler’s saying, that “ probability is 
the very guide of life,” was always in their mouths; and 
they were in general even startled, when they heard what 
Catholics allege on the infallible certainty of faith.* <A 
recent circumstance brought out this fact very unmistake- 
ably. Mr. Capes passed through the regular stages of 
Tractarianism, mixing freely with its disciples; and yet (as 
he has expressly told the world) years passed of his life as 
a professing Catholic, before he had any notion that this 
certainty of faith is a Catholic doctrine at all. 

Now the same course of thought, which rejected the doctrine 
of certitude as to revealed truth, inevitably in due time leads 
its disciples to reject the further doctrine of certitude as to 
natural religion. Still a long period may be occupied by the 
progress of this legitimate and necessary development; and 
such has certainly been the case. Go back even some fifty 
years—the great majority of highly educated Englishmen (we 
think) assumed the Existence of God asa truth, not only abso- 
lutely certain, but instinctively and irresistibly known. We 
cherish the hope, that even at this day numbers of highly 
educated non-Catholics so acconnt it, though not doing justice 
to their convictions by their language. But the language 
of those among them who are Theistical—it appears to us— 
implies with ever-increasing distinctness, that Theism rests 
indeed as yet on a large preponderance of argument, but that 





* We do not think that this fact is discredited, but rather the reverse, by 
what I’. Newman says in his “ Apologia,” pp. 78-81. He mentions indeed, 
that he himself at that time claimed the possession of certitude resting on 
reasonable grounds, “ whether as to the truths of natural theology, or as to 
the fact of a revelation” ; but he rather implies that Tractarians in general 
did not distinctly make such a claim. 
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according to the weight of conflicting arguments it must be 
left to stand or fall. Even Canon Liddon, than whom no 
higher representative of Anglicanism can possibly be found, 
—though he is far above what we fear is the more common 
stand-point of his co-religionists—yet does not (if we rightly 
understand him) rise by any means to the Catholic and 
patristic doctrine set forth by IF. Kleutgen. The “instinctive 
perception and affirmation of God,” he says, is a “ universal 
hypothesis” ; a ‘‘world-wide prejudice” ; an “anticipation”’; 
a “revelation”? indeed in some sense, but only one which 
“sets man’s thought in motion as he gazes on the natural 
world and bids him not to rest, until he has wrung from it a 
disclosure of the highest truth which it has to teach him.”* 
If we rightly understand Canon Liddon,—it appears to us 
most certain, that no such position as his will suffice in 
practice to repel the atheistic movement. And as to the Pro- 
testant world in general, how violently it is prejudiced against 
the doctrine we have been defending, is evident from one 
most significant fact. Protestants commonly allege that the 
Catholic cannot possibly pursue secular science with due free- 
dom, because he holds himself bound (at starting and through- 
out) by certain fundamental propositions. ‘Those who thus 
speak necessarily imply, that for their part there is no funda- 
mental proposition, not even Theism, which they hold as 
certain irrespectively of scientific inquiry. 

So much on Theism. There are several other particulars 
however, apart from that fundamental question, on which it 
certainly seems at first sight that important assistance may be 
derived from non-Catholics. Take for instance arguments for 
the credibility of miracles, and the divine origin of Christianity. 
It is quite a mistake (we think) to suppose, that such arguments 
have not a high legitimate argumentative value even against an 
atheist. The latter is under an obligation of confronting those 
historical facts, which the Christian alleges ; and of setting forth 
some theory, which in his view shall either explain the facts 
themselves or explain away their evidence. And it might natu- 
rally be anticipated, that non-Catholics may do important service 
in pressing on him their consideration. Such anticipation is 
partly, but not more than partly, fulfilled. Take e.g. the question 
of miracles: the ‘“‘ Month” has shown with great force, how 
grievously the Protestant advocate is hampered, by his en- 
forced denial of such miracles e.g. as are proved in processes of 
canonization. Then as to the historical arguments for the 
divine origin of Christianity—putting aside the question of 





* “Some Elements of Religion,” pp. 51, 52. 
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miracles on which we have just spoken—the Catholic and Pro- 
testant can go along indeed pretty harmoniously together, in 
proving our Lord’s divine mission: and so far the Protestant 
does excellent service. But at the next step the two are 
divergent. The Catholic proceeds with great ease to show, 
that our Lord founded a Church to be the infallible exponent 
of His doctrine. This impregnable historical ground the Pro- 
testant is forced to abandon; and in its stead to drag the 
inquirer over all that obscure and difficult inquiry, which con- 
cerns the genuineness and authority of Scripture. With a 
Catholic, the authority of Scripture rests on the Church’s in- 
fallibility ; and Protestants, who have to rest it on another basis, 
are thereby involved in a most unnecessarily arduous historical 
investigation. Perhaps the particular on which a Protestant 
can give the most important help, is in answering the common 
infidel allegations, about the contradictions between Scripture 
and history, or between one part of Scripture and another. 
Even here however the Catholic has to consider, whether and 
how far his Protestant coadjutor may have implied too strin- 
gent or too lax a doctrine on inspiration. On the whole then 
—while we admit that in various details very much indeed 
may be gained from Protestant writers,—we must nevertheless 
contend, that their position as a whole entirely disables them 
from effectively repelling the atheistic current. 

It remains, that the whole religious future of England 
practically depends on the efforts put forth by Catholics. 
“* All these things,” says the “ Month,” (p. 89) “if they are 
true, are surely full of the most notable warnings to ourselves 
as Catholics. They show us the immense amount of work 
which the ‘ little flock ’ of English Catholics may have thrown 
upon them to do. ‘They show how all-important it is for us to 
wake up to an appreciation, we do not say so much of our 
danger as of our opportunity—an opportunity which in the 
language of Scripture, we may venture to call ‘the time of 
our visitation.’ It is no time for childishness, or for frittering 
away our strength and our time upon insignificant or secondary 
matters. It is no time for jealousies and self-seeking narrow- 
ness. We want all our forces at once, and that they all should 
be allowed the fullest and amplest liberty ” which shall be 
consistent with that corner-stone of the Church’s strength 
ecclesiastical unity. ‘‘ We are in no danger of having 
too much activity, too much good controversy, too much 
solid education, too much learned and popular literature. 
In all these respects, Catholicism in England requires 
fostering, supporting, developing to the utmost. It requires 
of its children nothing short of that devotion which is 
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ready to put everything aside and sacrifice itself for the truth, 
If the tide of infidelity may yet be beaten back, if England 
may yet be made again a nation of believers, what a mission 
and what a work have fallen to the lot of those Catholic 
Englishmen, who inherit the name and the faith of a thousand 
martyrs ! ” 

IV. Now what have Catholics in England as yet done, in 
fulfilment of this most necessary mission? Well, there is one 
fact, encouraging as far as it goes; viz. that none of them, or 
almost none, have personally yielded to the prevailing pres- 
sure, and apostatized from the Faith. Complaints are some- 
times made, and we believe with much truth as far as the facts 
go, that many in the leisured class of English Catholics 
are under what may almost be called an infatuation,—as 
regards their indifference to intellectual pursuits or to any 
higher kind of literature than the merest frivolity. But it is 
by no means clear to us, that in this the good may not have 
predominated over the evil. Indifference to intellectual pur- 
suits is in no way inconsistent with habits of solid piety, while 
at the same time it is among the most infallible of securities 
against the assaults of infidelity. The new University 
College will doubtless in due time be directly or indirectly 
successful, in rousing leisured Catholics from their intellectual 
apathy; while at the same time it will imbue their education 
from first to last with a true Catholic spirit. 

But so much having been said, our topics of mitigation and 
consolation as regards the past are exhausted. What spectacle 
can be more deplorable than is obtained, by steadily con- 
templating on one hand the work which Catholics have to do 
if their country is to be rescued from atheism, and observing 
on the other hand how much (or rather how incredibly little) 
they have as yet done? We do not dream of blaming any 
one, for the present infidel movement has taken the whole 
Catholic world by surprise: we do but set forth what seems to 
us the deplorable truth. And if it be thought that we exag- 
gerate, let us ask this simple question. Of course the first 
thought of zealous Catholics—before they begin endeavouring 
to convert externs—will be to protect their own co-religionists, 
Now, in enforcing our first thesis, we set forth the kind of 
atheistic difficulties, which meet many a poor Catholic at every 
turn. We ask this simple question—what have Catholics yet 
done to protect him? What existing Catholic treatise or 
manual is there, which professes the purpose of meeting that 
particular form of unbelief now most prevalent in England? Or, 
failing this, what living authority is there, which Catholics can 
successfully consult? One isolated Catholic makes his isolated 
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plaint to one isolated priest, another to another. But neither 
priest can give the matter any methodical attention ; for each 
is immersed in his own practical work, and neither has any one 
with whom to compare notes. Moreover there is surely no 
disrespect in adding, that at last the number of priests is 
comparatively small, who have sufficient knowledge and power 
to draw out in shape any reply that can be at all adequate ; 
any reply that may not (from its apparent unsatisfactoriness) 
do much more harm than good. It is a matter, not of counsel 
but of necessity, that an end be put to this state of things ; 
that certain carefully selected priests be exempted from the 
routine of missionary work, and “told off” (as military men 
call it) for the very purpose of combining, and comparing notes, 
and concerting measures, as to the best available mode of 
stemming the deadly stream of unbelief; and that laymen, 
possessing the requisite knowledge and ability, be invited to 
co-operate in the work. ‘The infidelity of the day is so multi- 
form, and directs its assault from so large a variety of quarters, 
that it is absolutely impossible for Catholics duly and compre- 
hensively to resist it, except by means of collaboration and 
mutual consultation. In one word, the Church has before her 
a tremendous work ;* and she cannot hope to accomplish it, 
except by means of a distinct and effective organization. 

V. Now this new system of Catholic higher education, taken 
in its entirety, exactly represents the kind of organization 
which is required. Mgr. Capel, in his various brilliant ad- 
dresses, has repeatedly referred to this function, as among 
the most important of those which his College is intended to 
fulfil. But even had he not expressly contemplated this pur- 
pose, its fulfilment would no less be the inevitable result 
of what has now been done ; as will be manifest by considering 
what University College will have to take in hand at its very 
outset. 

It must not be supposed however for a moment, that the 
studies of this College will in any way resemble those of an 
ecclesiastical seminary. ‘The object desired is, not that 
English Catholics of the leisured class shall form an isolated 
body, but on the contrary that they shall mix on terms of full 
intellectual equality with non-Catholics of their own rank and 
station. Now non-Catholic youths are trained (according to 
their circumstances and dispositions) in classics, mathematics, 


* A year or so ago, F. Newman was reported in the newspapers to have 
said in a sermon, that the Church’s intellectual opponents are immeasurably 
more formidable now than they were at any former time; and that if S. 
Athanasius or 8. Augustine could revisit earth, they would be not less than 
appalled by the intellectual phenomena with which they would have to cope. 
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the various branches of physical science, jurisprudence, 
political economy, history, psychology, metaphysics; and 
Catholic youths therefore must be trained in these very same 
studies. We may add, that even the imperfect list of Pro- 
fessors already published will show, on how complete terms 
of equality with Protestants their intellectual education will be 
carried on. And even Protestants have been much struck 
with the large-mindedness many-sidedness and complete- 
ness of all those utterances concerning its scope, which have 
proceeded from the Rector. 

At the same time, in every detail of study, it will of course 
be the College’s very characteristic, that the student be pro- 
tected from any irreligious or anti-Catholic error, to the 
support of which such study might otherwise be perverted. 
Does he give himself to classics and ancient history? He 
must not be permitted to disparage in his own mind that 
standard of morality, which alone is the true one, and which 
the Saints exhibit in its heroic form; but the real character 
of those moral qualities displayed by the more eminent heathens 
will be discriminatingly set forth.* Is he occupied with 
physical science? ‘The truths of that science will be placed 
before him with the utmost attainable clearness and accuracy, 
so far as his proficiency will admit, and every newest dis- 
covery will be heartily welcomed ; he will be guarded carefully 
against imagining, that the Church is directly or indirectly 
other than most favourable to the advance of genuine in- 
ductive science; but at the same time every appearance 
of antagonism to the Faith, which may here or there present 
itself, will be explained with special carefulness. Is modern 
history his pursuit? There will be no attempt to disguise 
facts, or screen from just blame ecclesiastical authorities 
who in times past may have deserved it: but at the same 
time he will be diligently indoctrinated in the habit of 
viewing events from a Catholic stand-point; he will be in- 
structed on the place held by the Church and the Holy 
See, in the progress of civilization; on the true character, 
whether of her own acts on one side or her opponents’ acts 
on the other. To Protestants modern history, in its ecclesias- 
tical bearings, is taught rather as romance than history : 
we have no wish and no expectation, that the Kensington Pro- 
fessor shall cook up an opposition romance; for the interests 
of the Church and of rigid truth are identical. Again: Does 





* On this matter we may perhaps, without impropriety, draw special 
attention to an invaluable Essay of F. Newman’s, which forms one of his 
“ Occasional Sermons.” 
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the student give special attention to political economy? He 
must be instructed to vindicate the Catholic practical teaching, 
on usury and again on almsgiving.* Most of all (though most 
easily of all) he will be scientifically protected against the doc- 
trine, no less childish economically than detestable morally, 
that real service is done to mankind—in the way of “ employing 
labour ” as it is called—by a rich man spending his wealth on 
his own personal enjoyments. Lastly, is the student competent 
and disposed for profound philosophical investigation ? He will 
be sedulously guarded against those infidel systems which 
abound in every direction, and trained in the solid principles 
of sound Catholic philosophy. So much on separate studies. 
But in addition to all this, there will be a certain religious 
training and instruction imparted to all. The Bishops mention 
(p. 15) “a sound course of .... the Philosophy of Religion, 
with a more complete and scientific treatment of the Faith.” 
All this will of course be given defensively, as well as positively. 
In other words it will prominently include the presenting 
before each student that general exhibition of Catholic religious 
and philosophical principles, which shall serve him as a barrier 
against the multiform infidelity, with which he would otherwise 
be stunned and bewildered on entering as a highly educated 
man into active life. 

Now let us see how in due time all this must practically work. 
Some student enters the College, whom circumstances may 
have made familiar with various infidel objections, which the 
Professor hitherto has not heard of. Here is one of the 
inestimable benefits arising from organization: the objection 
is brought before the cognizance of one competent to meet it. 
Then again some student leaves the College and enters into 
the world ; where he meets with this or that infidel argument, 
against which his Professor has not guarded him. Of course 
he refers back to said Professor; and would have in some 
sense a positive right to expect, that the Professor shall 
respond to his appeal. Again some working priest finds his 
flock assailed by this or that atheistic allegation, which he has 
not learned how to meet. It will be his obvious resource to 
consult those distinguished thinkers, who will have been 





* Such language as this sometimes leads an anti-Catholic controversialist 
to the most absurd comments; as though we implied, that Catholic students 
are not to be instructed in true science, but only in such science as shall be 
consistent with Catholicity. Why of course Catholics, being absolutely cer- 
tain of Catholicity, are absolutely certain that any alleged economical 
conclusion, which is in any way opposed to the Catholic Faith, is scientifically 
unfounded and false. It is the business of the Catholic teacher of Political 
Economy to lay his finger on the fallacy, and make the student understand 
its true character on the ground of reason alone. 
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designated by ecclesiastical authority to the very work of 
encountering such allegations. See how, by such facts alone, 
an increased knowledge and appreciation is constantly grow- 
ing up within the College, on one hand of the infidel case, 
and on the other hand of the Catholic reply. 

And all this will be still more the case, in proportion as the 
Bishops’ plans are more completely carried into effect ; in pro- 
portion as all the Catholic colleges in England—whether now 
existing or hereafter to be founded—shall be gathered round the 
Institution as round one organized centre, in all which affects 
Catholic higher education. By degrees—as the weak points 
of existing Catholic controversy become more and more 
clearly discerned—the oral instruction, which will have been 
given from the first, will be more largely and fully deve- 
loped, and finally issue in written and published works 
available respectively for every class. And by the time things 
have arrived at anything like such a state as this, new avenues 
of future combined action will have been opened; an “ esprit 
de corps” will have been created ; and a general enthusiasm for 
the work aroused, which in due time will effect all that we can 
desire. The habit also of mature and constant consultation on 
these matters, which will have been exercised by the repeated 
meetings of the Senate, will have a bearing on the work of 
the future, which no one as yet can fully apprehend and 
appreciate. 

Some Catholics seem slow to believe that the new Institution 
can have all the importance which we ascribe to it, because it 
begins on so comparatively small a scale. But this circumstance 
ought rather to reassure them. The Catholic Church herself 
began on the smallest of scales; the number of believers in 
Jerusalem, her centre, immediately after her Lord’s Ascension, 
not having been more than about one hundred and twenty. But 
indeed generally, and coming to purely human examples, those 
undertakings which are found to do a great work are not those 
that start with a profession of being full-grown, but those on 
the contrary that go about their immediate business in a 
sober, quiet, practical way. No doubt it is true that Mgr 
Capel is taking his immediate measures for no larger a 
purpose, than that of giving some forty or fifty Catholic 
youths a higher education. But the fact of his labouring with 
such singular spirit, wisdom, and address for what he has 
immediately to do, isno kind of presumption (but most em: 
phatically the contrary) that he will not labour with equal 
spirit, wisdom, and address, when his work shall have so 
increased on his hands as to have developed quite new 


functions. All who have come into contact with Rector 
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of the new College, have been very greatly impressed by 
his peculiar power of adapting means to ends. Never was 
there a stronger instance of “the right man in the right 
place.” But the beginnings of the new Institution must of 
necessity be comparatively humble. If we look at its im- 
mediate work—the conferring higher education on young 
Catholics of the leisured and higher professional class— 
so far the truth of our statement is manifest at a glance. 
The very fact that leisured Catholics are behind non- 
Catholics of the same rank in higher education, would 
suffice to make one certain beforehand, that they have in 
general no lively sense of any great need for an educational 
movement. Those who appreciate the value of higher in- 
tellectual education, we need hardly say, are for the most part 
those who possess it and not those who are comparatively 
without it. Then if we turn, from the College’s immediate 
purpose, to the other service which we anticipate in due course 
at its hands—its affording an organization for the Church’s 
resistance to infidelity—we shall see still more clearly that its 
early doings will afford a most inadequate measure of its ultimate 
development. We have already explained how very gradual 
must be the internal growth of such organization: and in like 
manner it is only by slow degrees that this particular service 
will receive from the Catholic body at large due recognition 
and support. Many Catholics do not know the fact, that the 
infidelity of this day is at once so deadly in character and so 
threatening in the terrible rapidity of its growth. Many 
others, who are more or less acquainted with this fact, are 
nevertheless not at all aware on one hand how completely the 
work of resistance must rest on Catholics, and on the other hand 
how deplorably ill provided these are as yet for the performance 
of that work. Many again—from our own experience we 
should think this must be the largest class of all—do not see 
how the new Institution can give any such very important 
assistance, in supplying the Church’s urgent and cruel need. 
It is only by slow degrees therefore that Catholics, however 
loyal to the Holy See and the Episcopate, will become entirely 
alive to the vitally momentous bearing of this scheme; or 
that they will receive the Bishops’ appeal with that full 
response of energy, generosity, self-sacrifice, which may be 
confidently anticipated in due course of time. In truth there 
is one great advantage, which will be derived from the circum- 
stance on which we arecommenting. Progress has to be made 
along a fresh and untrodden path; with perils threatening on 
the right and on the left, nay with pitfalls lying in the very 
path itself. Little by little, by gradual efforts, by experiments, 
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some of which will succeed but some must fail, those who 
direct the movement will find their course made clear. Such 
tentative efforts are easily practicable, precisely because the 
Institution starts in so rudimental a state; whereas if a fabric 
—we speak of a moral not material fabric—had been erected 
complete in all its parts, every incidental mistake (and such 
mistakes must inevitably be many) would be in some sense 
irreparable. 

However we must say for ourselves that, considering the 
circumstances of the case, so far from accounting Mgr. Capel’s 
commencement to be extraordinarily small in scale, our impres- 
sion is just the reverse. His immediate work, as we have 
said, has not been to anticipate remote results which must 
ensue in due time by the inevitable course of events, but to do 
what lies before him; to prepare for so educating Catholic 
youths, that they shall mix on terms of full intellectual equality 
with their fellow-countrymen, while at the same time they 
shall be safeguarded against the intellectual perils with which 
they would otherwise be threatened. We think the most 
sanguine could not have expected, a year ago, that so much 
would have been done towards this purpose in so short a time, 
and that the opening would take place under such favourable 
auspices. A staffof teachers has been brought together, by the 
strength of which even the Protestant world confesses itself sur- 
prised, and to the great majority of whom the task of teaching is 
familiar.* It would be invidious to single out special names, 
and we shall abstain from doing so. But the value of this 
fact is very far from being exhausted, by the superior efficacy 
of teaching which must thence ensue. This (we need hardly 
say) is most important; yet perhaps even more important will 
be the interest in study, the desire of knowledge, the enthu- 
siasm for intellectual pursuits, which will be thus enkindled in 
the students. This circumstance alone will constitute quite a 
new era in Catholic education. The warmest admirers of the 
existent colleges—and we are ourselves warm admirers of 
several! in their number—will surely admit that, however care- 
fully they may have trained the student in those particular 
books and treatises which they have chosen as instruments of 
his education, they have comparatively failed to infuse into 
him anything which can be called intellectual ardour. In fact 
—had the means otherwise been at hand—there was extreme 
difficulty in the way of their doing this, from the mere circum- 





* We find a strange report to have been widely circulated, that the Pro- 
fessors are not to lecture except at occasional intervals. On the contrary, 
they will be occupied in teaching for two or three hours of every day. 
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stance that young men and boys have been united in the same 
Institution, There is nothing which we predict with greater 
confidence, than that what we have just mentioned will be one 
prominent and unmistakeable characteristic, distinguishing 
this from the other existing colleges. 

At the same time any one must be indeed blind to the signs 
of the times, who regards this intellectual ardour as an unmixed 
good; for on the contrary it has been one principal feeder of 
that infidel movement, under which the civilized world is 
groaning. Yet none the less it is true, that without this quality 
there can be no genuine intellectual vigour, and the in- 
tellectual work so peremptorily required from Catholics cannot 
be done. What then is needed? Plainly, that intellectual ardour 
be stimulated indeed, but that also it be masterfully guided 
and directed into true channels. Here will be another specialty 
of University College: there will be a school of doctrinal and 
ascetical instruction, addressed to the very purpose of sanc- 
tifying and regulating that intellectual ardour, which it has 
been the College’s very purpose to stimulate. In fact what is 
that great Catholic need of the time, the supply of which is 
the immediate purpose for which the College has been founded ? 
Precisely this; that a body of young Catholics shall enter on pub- 
lic life, heartily sympathizing with the advance of secular science, 
heartily relishing every innocent gratification of the intellect, 
competent to contend on equal terms whether against non- 
Catholic statesmen or non-Catholic philosophers ; while at the 
same time they remain fixed as on a rock on S. Ignatius’s 
foundation—or rather on the Church’s fundamental ascetical 
principle—that the one end of man is to know and serve and 
love his Creator. 

The number of students prepared to enter the College has 
taken us by surprise. Even at the moment of opening, the 
number is seventeen; they are contributed by almost every 
English Catholic College, from St. Edmund’s, the oldest, 
down to St. George’s, Croydon, which is almost the youngest ; 
six more come after Christmas; and there is every hope that 
by the time of the formal inauguration at Easter, there will be 
at least thirty. But this of course is a poor measure of the 
future ; because comparatively few parents, without some very 
strong reason, will remove their son from some other College, 
in which they may have already placed him and made arrange- 
ments for his continuance. Now the present writer mixes 
very little in general society; and yet he has heard from he 
cannot tell how many different quarters, of parents who intend 
sending their sons to Kensington, as soon as these shall have 
arrived at the due age. It is from persons thus circumstanced, 
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that the main replenishment of a new College must always be 
expected. 

We do not indeed shut our eyes to the fact, that there is a 
certain not inconsiderable knot of adverse critics: but we 
confess that their existence does not generate in us any kind 
of misgiving. As every one knows,—before the College was 
decided on, there was much difference of opinion on the best 
mode of supplying the existent need. Some wished at one 
time for a Catholic College at Oxford: when that was con- 
demned in 1864-5, the same persons or others desired that 
some existing Catholic College should be made the centre of 
operations ; others again, that a Catholic University should 
be established, comprising several Catholic Colleges in one 
locality. Now, however much any given Catholic might per- 
sonally have preferred some different decision from that at 
which the authorities have arrived, the true course of Catholic 
loyalty would nevertheless have been, that he should give his 
hearty support, material and moral, to the scheme which the 
Church has finally sanctioned. Still, though we profoundly 
regret, we cannot be altogether surprised, that a certain 
number of them should be lukewarm or not even lukewarm, 
in their allegiance to a project, which has never seemed to 
them the most desirable. This however we regard as a purely 
temporary phenomenon. Whether or no they may retain in 
theory their abstract preference for some other plan—when 
they see this one in full operation, it will be impossible but 
that they should feel practically its inestimable advantages. 
What now practically impresses them, is what they account its 
comparative inferiority ; but what will then practically impress 
them, will be its positive and unmistakeable excellence. 

Then again—as was distinctly expressed throughout the 
original controversy—there was no possible line of conduct 
free from grave objections; and of course therefore there are 
real and solid objections—as against all possible plans—so 
inclusively against this. Still we do not ourselves think, that 
the objections sustainable against this one are even comparable 
in gravity with those which could be sustained against every 
other. Some take much exception to the College being in 
London: nor for our part can we deny, that the circumstance 
opens a door to serious perils. But the established discipline 
will afford much protection against these perils: especially 
the rule, that none of those, who board in the College or the 
houses therewith connected, will be permitted to go out after 
night fall. On the other hand much advantage must arise 
from the fact, that the College raises its front ina great social 
centre like London. And a still greater advantage derived from 
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its metropolitan position will be, that so large a number of 
Catholic parents will be able to obtain a first-rate education 
for their sons, the latter remaining inmates of the parental 
home. The more this advantage is pondered, the greater it 
will appear. 

Another objection has been founded on the connection (no 
very close one however) with London University. We discussed 
this question at some little length in January last (pp. 198-204), 
and need not here add anything to what we then said. As time 
passes on, it cannot but happen that great additional light will 
be thrown on the matter; and if the connection should be 
proved an unmanageable difficulty, nothing will be easier than 
to discontinue it. Our own strong impression continues to 
be that, during the earlier years at least of University College, 
the advantages of this connection will preponderate over its 
evils. 

But at last the objection which, as we believe, is in fact more 
powerful than all others put together, is the novelty of the In- 
stitution. There is a large number of excellent persons, who 
distrust what is new, as being by the very force of terms “ new- 
fangled.” * This however is an objection, which must diminish 
in every successive year. And we verily believe that some fifty 
years hence—when the intellectual influence of Catholicity shall 
have extended, as by the agency of this Institution it must 
extend—it will be a simple marvel to our posterity, how 
English Catholics can possibly have remained for so long a 
period in so crippled, anomalous, discreditable a position, as 
the being destitute of special and most carefully devised pro- 
vision for the advancement of higher studies. 

One final word, as to that development of infidelity, on 
which we have said so much in this article, and against which 
the new Institution will achieve such invaluable service. 
‘here is nothing in such development, which Catholics might 





* The following came to us on credible authority, and we are entirely 
disposed to believe it. At all events, it may be recited as a parable. A 
certain locality, in the South of England, was inhabited by a number of 
extremely poor Catholics, there being no chapel within a radius of twenty 
miles. Every Sunday, however, they assembled in some room, and the least 
incompetent among them led some Catholic devotions, and read some pub- 
lished Catholic sermon. A wealthy Catholic at last, coming into the neigh- 
bourhood, afforded means for supporting a priest. “He is a very worthy 
man,” they said ; “but he has new-fangled notions, about our having a 
priest to live among us, instead of proceeding on our holy twenty miles’ expe- 
dition for the Sacraments once a year.” We can more easily believe this 
story, when we see that certain persons, much better instructed than these 
poor men, account it a new-fangled notion, that very special attention should 
be given to the young Catholic’s higher studies. 
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not have confidently anticipated from their own principles. 
The great security, given by God for the stability whether of 
natural religion or of revealed truth, is a certain knowledge, 
infused by Him into the mind of men through their implicit 
reason. In the supernatural order this infused knowledge is 
supernatural faith.* When therefore in the sixteenth century 
Protestants rejected the Catholic doctrine on the certitude of 
supernatural faith, a twofold result ensued. Firstly, they 
brought to an end, as far as they and their successors were 
concerned, the stability of revealed truth ; and on this we need 
not here descant. But secondly these principles led by inevit- 
able consequence (though Luther and Calvin would have been 
the very last men to admit such consequence) to entire dis- 
paragement of implicit reason ; to a regarding of scepticism as 
the only reasonable commencement of knowledge ; to a resting 
of religious truth on the mere balance of philosophical or 
historical arguments. Now so soon as human thought had 
largely reached this its lowest phase, nothing could have been 
reasonably expected by Catholics to result, except that out- 
burst of irrepressible atheism, which is now beginning its 
career. Doubtless true philosophy and sound argument are 
triumphantly conclusive of Theism. But “if they hear not 
Moses and the prophets, neither will they be persuaded 
though one rose from the dead”; and those who shut 
their eyes to that knowledge of God which He Himself presses 
on their attention, are found practically incapable of true philo- 
sophy and sound argument, within the sphere of religious 
truth. 


Since the preceding article has been in type, the new 
College has opened under the happiest possible auspices. It 
is found by experience, that the Professors give themselves 
most heartily to their work, and that (as we ventured to pre- 
dict) the young men are both intensely interested in their 
studies and entirely devoted thereto. The first lecture in 
every day is either on Christian doctrine or on the relation of 
science to religion ; and these lectures are attended by every 
student without exception. We may consider the success of 
University College as entirely assured. 








* When we speak of faith as “ knowledge,” we do not forget that the 
principal revealed dogmata are superrational, and incognizable therefore 
except through God’s testimonial of them. But such testification having 
been given, reason is able to know with certitude its authenticity. 

In like manner, in order to the knowledge of superrational truths, it does 
not suffice of course that God should dircct men’s implicit reason. There 
must be some external divine testification (as we have said) of revealed 
truth, resting on its appropriate evidence which reason can discern, 
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Art, VIIL—AN EXAMINATION OF MR, HERBERT 
SPENCER’S PSYCHOLOGY. Parr I, 


(CoMMUNICATED.) 


él Dustin Review has now occupied itself for a consider- 

able period with an examination of the system of Mr. John 
Stuart Mill and his philosophical position, that writer being 
selected as the best typical example of one school of modern specu- 
lative thought. Mr. Herbert Spencer is the best representative man 
of another phase of the modern school of philosophy. His influ- 
ence moreover is now extending, not only throughout English- 
speaking countries,—notably in the United States,—but also in 

rance. It seems therefore desirable that his system should receive 
a careful and thorough examination. 

All the highest questions of philosophy, those concerning God, 
the human soul, its nature and destiny, have now come to depend 
on questions of psychology. What are the real declarations of our 
own consciousness? How far may we rely upon the truthfulness 
of our mental faculties? Such psychological questions are funda- 
mental indeed. But if the great importance of psychology must 
be maintained with regard to philosophy generally, it must espe- 
cially be so maintained with reference to the philosophy of Mr. 
Herbert Spencer, because the whole of his system avowedly reposes 
upon the special psychology he has developed. This psychology 
may be maintained as correct, although some other parts of his 
system be shown to be very faulty ; but if his psychology be proved 
fundamentally erroneous, his whole philosophical fabric is hake 
doomed to inevitable collapse and ruin, save at the price of such 
constructive modifications as will entirely alter its essential cha- 
racter. 

It is proposed, then, here to undertake a careful examination of 
Mr. Spencer’s psychology. Such a work cannot however be really 
adequately examined by any ordinary review. It will therefore be 
necessary to examine the whole two volumes seriatim. Thus each 
chapter will be noticed, and from each will be selected for remark 
such expressions as may be deemed by the reviewer erroneous, and 
the truth, according to the best of his knowledge and belief, stated. 
At the beginning and end of each of the eight parts into which the 
work is divided, short summaries of the contents and of the argu- 
ments for and against the views maintained in it will be presented. 

Mr. Spencer’s arrangement appears faulty, the distribution of the 
subject being such that the reader is led to and fro, from objectivity 
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to subjectivity, in a way which is perplexing. After an opening 
treatise on the anatomy and physiology of the nervous system, we 
are taken in the second part into pure subjective psychology. The 
third part reverts to anatomy and physiology, and the various 
adjustments found in different groups of animals, between their 
nervous structure and the conditions of their life; while in the 
fourth part these adjustments are brought into relation with pure 
and subjective psychology. In the fifth part he connects his 
psychological doctrines with the general law of evolution of the 
whole universe as conceived by him. In the sixth part we are 
once more in subjectivity, logical relations, the fundamental and 
ultimate relations of states of consciousness. The seventh part is 
purely metaphysical ; while the eighth part deals with the emotions, 
and considers psychology in such a manner as to serve as an intro- 
duction to sociology. 

In this arrangement Mr. Spencer has departed from the order he 
adopted in the first edition of his ‘ Pyschology,” wherein he 
treated of the subjective phenomena of mind before proceeding to 
the consideration of physiological matters. Considering the existing 
conditions of philosophical controversy, the change seems unfortu- 
nate. As long as the objective validity of subjective conceptions 
is in dispute, objective truths should not appear first in the field. 
In a controversy wherein ‘‘states of consciousness” are the ulti- 
mate criteria, it must be a mistake to begin with considering the 
structure and functions of nerve-fibres and nerve-cells, a belief in 
the very objective existence of which is as yet unjustified. Highly 
reasonable is the declaration elsewhere* made by Mr. Spencer that 
“the first steps must be to shut out from investigation everything 
but what is subjective” ; and in the very work under examinationt 
he admits “that objective psychology can have no existence as 
such without borrowing its data from subjective psychology.” 
Were it not for the prevalent cavils against human intelligence, 
it would be most reasonable to start from the external world, and 
so make a progressive ascent from mere nutrition to the most 
‘abstract intellectual action, according to the great example of psy- 
chological investigation set us by Aristotle. But such a process 
cannot in our days be followed without falling into a petitio 
principii. Now, it is necessary first to justify our perceptions and 
our reasonings, and only after such an introduction can we logically 
proceed to investigate the universe of objective being, 





The first volume of Mr. Spencer’s work consists of five parts. 





* “ Essays”’(stereotyped edition, 1860), vol. ii. p. 400. 
+ “ Psychology,” vol. i. p. 141. 
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PART I. 


The first part he entitles Tax Data or Psyonotoay. This is 
an account of the essential and fundamental structure of the 
nervous system, with its supposed mode of action, together with 
the material conditions which influence such action. ‘To this is 
added a statement of the correlation of fecling and nervous action, 
and a consideration of the nature and scope of psychology. 

And here it may be remarked that a definition of psychology at 
starting would have been very desirable, as some inconvenience and 
obscurity arises, as we shall see, from its relegation to the seventh 
chapter. In that chapter, indeed, he gives a description and ex- 
planation of what he means by psychology, but no short and con- 
venient definition of it. He really means by psychology @ science 
of mind subjectively considered, together with an objective science of 
the connexion between the two series of (1) external influences and 
(2) internal responses found in animals generally. 


CHAPTER I.—THE NERVOUS SYSTEM. 


This chapter is made up of the following sections:—§ 1. 
Higher animals are more self-motive. § 2. And have more 
developed nervous systems. § 3. Both quantitively. § 4. And 
qualitively. § 5. The motions of the higher animals are more 
complex. § 6. With minor irregularities owing to temperature, 
&e. § 7. This objective mode of presenting the facts is to be 
preferred ; because—1. They thus become capable of being in- 
cluded in the general process of evolution ; 2. Only thus can the 
be objectively considered ; and 3. Preconceptions are thus pote | 

The very first sentence of Mr. Spencer’s book is open to criticism, 
and contains an important petitio principii. It runs as follows 
(p. 3):— The lowest animal and the highest animal present 
no contrast more striking than that between the small self- 
mobility of the one and the great self-mobility of the other.” 

Now “ man” is, as is on all hands admitted, the highest animal 
and did he, as thus asserted, present no more striking difference 
from a monad than a different degree of self-mobility, his oneness 
of nature with the brutes would follow as an inevitable conse- 
quence. Therefore in quietly assuming that there is no more 
striking difference between them than this very degree of self- 
mobility, the essential oneness of tieir nature is also quietly as- 
sumed, and thus Mr. Spencer actually begs that question, which is 
the most important of all for the inquiry he has undertaken. But in 
fact I dispute the accuracy of his assertion, even leaving man out 
the question, and I unhesitatingly affirm that the orang-utan and 
the ameba present “contrasts” more striking than their different 
degrees of self-mobility. Whereas the difference in degree of self- 
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mobility between the dragon-fly and the cochineal insect, both 
members of one and the same class, is absolutely greater than the 
difference in this respect between the dragon-fly and the sloth, 
though the latter is a member of the very highest class; that, 
namely, to which man himself belongs. If man be introduced into 
the comparison, then not mobility but rationality is of course the 
most striking difference. 

In estimating mobility in animals belonging to very different 
biological groups, he says:—Comparing the movements of a 
zoophyte with those of a rapidly-flying bird, ‘ masses being sup- 
posed equal, the quantity of motion generated in the last case 
approaches a million times that generated in the first.” This is 
true if we compare a humming-bird with a sea-anemone of the 
same mass; but let us suppose a free-swimming infusorian and a 
chameleon to be equal in mass, and the amount of self-mobility 
will be greatly in excess in the lower animal. Again, as to rapidity 
of motion, a similar consideration should surely intervene in esti- 
mating the motion-producing power of two animals. ‘Thus, in 
comparing a hare with a dragon-fly, the number of times each 
traverses a space equal to its own long diameter in a minute might 
be taken as a test, and, so estimated, the motion of the invertebrate 
animal would surely be far the greater. Again, Mr. Spencer speaks 
of the ‘‘immense difference between the slow-crawling of worms 
and the quicker flight of insects,” and no doubt the difference is 
very great; still the wonderful rapidity with which the tubicolous 
annelids withdraw into their tubes when alarmed should not be 
lost sight of. He also says, “‘ between the inferior or water- 
breathing vertebrata and superior or air-breathing vertebrata, there 
is an equally conspicuous unlikeness in energy of movement.” 
Generally speaking, this is true enough, but it would not be 
difficult to bring many conflicting instances, such, e.g., as the pike 
and the tortoise. Once more he remarks (p. 5): ‘‘ As we ascend 
from creatures that are inert to creatures that are vivacious, we 
advance from weak to strong skeletons, internal or external.” 
But surely the inert tortoise has a skeleton far stronger than 
that of the agile lizard (such, eg. as the anolis), and the 
skeleton of the restlessly active sapajous of the Brazilian forests is 
at least not stronger than that of the sloth which hangs suspended 
= branches of the same trees, on which the former jump and 
gambol. 

As respects the size and structure of the nervous centres, Mr. 
Spencer draws attention (p. 8) to the well-known but interesting 
fact of the great size of the porpoise’s brain and the rapidity of its 
motion, and then proceeds to show by a comparison of the small 
relative excess of a large dog’s brain over a small dog’s, that the 
size of the brain does not bear relation to motion only, but also to 
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the involution and complexity of the motions the various animals 
perform, culminating in man. Here it may be remarked én imine 
that the apparently materialistic tendency of the observation con- 
cerning man’s brain has no necessary implication of the kind, 
since Peripatetics admit that no thought is possible for us, without 
concurrent play of imagination, and consequently however essen- 
tially independent may be mind from matter, mind, as eaperienced 
by us, is intimately bound up with matter ; and we should, there- 
fore, @ priori, expect an even vaster excess of organs subservient 
to imagination than in. fact exists. But there is another con- 
sideration to which Mr. Spencer does not advert, besides that 
general relation which exists in the higher animals between the 
size of the body and that of the brain as compared with such body. 
This consideration is the size of the cerebrum as evidenced by its 
convoluted condition. It is true that the smaller the body the 
larger the relative size of the brain, but in another respect the 
larger the body the larger is the brain; namely, the larger is the 
amount of surface of the cerebral hemispheres, as indicated by 
their convolutions. Whenever the cerebrum is in most of the 
species of any group considerably convoluted (as in the apes), then 
when we come to species very diminutive in size, as the marmozets, 
these convolutions all but disappear. Where, as in Rodents, the 
cerebrum is in most cases smooth and unconvoluted, when we come 
to species of excessive size, as the capybara, these convolutions 
immediately reappear. 

In man the cerebrum is richly convoluted in accordance with his 
size, as it is also in the elephant and in the whale, but the excess 
of the convoluted condition in man over that of the orang is by no 
means such as we should @ priort expect from the greater bulk of 
his body, or as would accord with the conception that the convo- 
luted hemispheres specially minister to the activity of the imagi- 
nation, and still less with the materialistic belief that pure intellect 
is cerebral activity. No objection then need be taken to Mr. 
Spencer’s law (p. 13), “that whenever the motion evolved, 
though not great in quantity, is heterogeneous in kind, a relatively 
large nervous system exists ; and that wherever the evolved motion 
is both great in quantity and heterogeneous in kind, the largest 
nervous systems exist”; but when he adds (p. 13), “apart from 
any doctrine of evolution, true conclusions respecting psychical 
phenomena must be based on the facts exhibited throughout 
organic nature,” the protest must be repeated, that psychology, in 
the existing state of controversies, can only be satisfactorily ap- 
proached from the subjective side. Psychical facts, subjectively 
considered, are primary, and should therefore be treated first. 
Moreover, if we begin objectively, we must begin with the lowest 
of all organisms and work upwards ; while as regards intellect, we 
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must begin with the highest, in which alone mental phenomena 
exist. Therefore, instead of saying that our conclusions ‘‘ must be 
based upon” the facts of organic nature, we should say, ‘must be 
checked by” such facts; otherwise by this very phrase of Mr. 
Spencer, the question of the real distinctness of mind and mere 
sentient matter is already “‘ begged ” for the second time. Finally 
in this first chapter, Mr. Spencer tells us (p. 14) :—*‘ 'The actions 


‘of all organic beings, including those of our own species, are 


known to us only as motions.” To this may be replied, we know 
them not as motions, but by and through motions. When a man 
points out to us an object by gesture, the action is known to us as 
‘a significant gesture,” and not as “motions,” though on re- 
flection we see that we know his action by and through motions. 
When we are addressed verbally, we know directly the act of 
speech and perhaps understand its meaning, but we know the 
motions through which this is revealed to us only by reflection and 
examination, and very imperfectly then. 

Mr. Spencer speaks of “‘ inferential interpretations” and “ hid- 
den implications,” but Mr. Spencer cannot logically affirm, at this 
preliminary stage of the inquiry, that there cannot be, what the 
Peripatetic philosophy declares there are, intuitions of the intellect, 
the intellect intueing the actions of organic beings by means of 
sensible perceptions of various motions, sounds, &c. Finally he 
tells us: ‘Those who bring with them to the investigation of 
psychical phenomena the hypotheses that have descended to us 
from the past, are almost sure to be more or less biassed thereby,” 
and that by pursuing his method “ we escape from preconceptions.” 
But there is more than one kind of bias ; we may have a pre- 
conception opposed to the more general and common view. Has 
Mr. Spencer started without preconceptions? Is not his system 
vitiated by the combined errors of Cartesianism and Protestantism ? 
Has he once seriously attempted to understand and ideally put 
himself in the intellectual stand-point of the scholastic philosophy ? 
Has he not started with a strong anti-theological prepossession and 
with a foregone conclusion that a mere difference of degree and not 
one of kind separates the psychical nature of man from that of all 
other animals? We have already seen how this conclusion has 
been twice begged in this first chapter. We cannot but expect that 
the key-note having been thus struck the same key will be con- 
tinued in persistently. 


CHAPTER II,—THE STRUCTURE OF THE NERVOUS SYSTEM, 


This chapter consists of the following sections :—§ 8. The 
hervous system grows complex as we ascend the animal scale. 
§ 9. It consists of nerves and cells respectively capable of 
isomeric and destructive changes. § 10. The nervous unit con- 
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sists of a cell with fibres. § 11. The cells are commissu- 
rally connected. § 12. And complex interconnexions between 
them necessitate central agglomerations of nervous tissue. § 13. 
The cells also act as “multipliers.” § 14. The whole nervous 
system is connected together through the medulla oblongata and 
cerebrum. § 15. Besides the foregoing there are the vaso-motor 
nerves. § 16. Recapitulation. 

In this chapter Mr. Spencer gives an admirable sketch of the 
broadest features of the nervous system generally, and of that of 
man in particular. The explanations offered are most ingenious, 
yet, as he himself admits (p. 21, last line), largely hypothetical. 
The conception of the generation of protuberant masses of gan- 
glionic nervous tissue is especially noteworthy and admirable. 

I have no wish to contest Mr. Spencer’s facts or conclusions as 
to nervous anatomy ; but, considering the rapid advance of physical 
discovery, it is a hazardous thing to build metaphysical truths on 
facts of the detailed kind here given, and Mr. Spencer seems thus 
to expose himself quite unnecessarily to possible hostile criticism 
in the future, resulting in a contest beside the main issue. ‘The 
only fact which is really important is that animals, ourselves 
included, possess a special system of parts ministering to sensation, 
and this no one disputes or ever did or can dispute. Mr. Spencer 
says (p. 43), “ Many conspicuous traits of nervous structure, 
which some will think ought to be set down, are really altogether 
irrelevant.” I believe that much of that which has been set down 
is irrelevant also. 

In this chapter we again meet with that quiet assumption of 
identity of kind between the intellectual powers of man and the 
psychical faculties of brutes which it has already been necessary to 
call attention to. Thus Mr. Spencer says (p. 35):—“ As a 
datum for psychology of the most general kind, the foregoing de- 
scription of nervous structure might suffice. But having to deal 
chiefly with that more special psychology distinguished as human, 
it will be proper to add some account of the human nervous 
system.” Again, he remarks (p. 43) that certain detailed facts 
of the anatomy of man’s spinal marrow throw “no light on the 
science of mind.” Now surely “ psychology of the most general 
kind is one thing” and the “‘ science of mind” is another. ‘The 
former must be studied objectively, but the latter can only be 
investigated subjectively until certain fundamental facts as to 
objectivity have been satisfactorily established on a subjective 
basis, such, e. g., as the existence of the world, the correspondence 
of signs and feelings, &c. ‘‘ As a datum for psychology of the 
most general kind,” Mr. Spencer’s description of the nervous 
system does not suffice, since actions to all appearance essentially 
the same as those performed through the aid of a nervous system 
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are, in the lower animals and in plants, performed without it. 
“ Psychology of the most general kind”’ can only be satisfactorily 
investigated by considering all the processes of life, vegetable as 
well as animal, as was done by Aristotle according to the know- 
ledge of his age. 

The “special psychology distinguished as human,” on the other 
hand, being essentially known to us mentally, can only be mentally 
investigated. Physical conditions, indeed, may become known to 
us as conditions sine qué non to the mind’s action ; but sach con- 
ditions can no more form a proper part of the science of ‘‘ mind ” 
than sidereal astronomy of pathology. ‘‘ Psychology” may indeed 
be used to denote a science which treats of all those activities 
which bear relation to the nervous system, and this is the sense 
in which, roughly speaking, Mr. Spencer uses the term. It would 
have saved much ambiguity if Mr. Spencer had given us a pre- 
liminary definition of the term “psychology ” instead of deferring 
it to the seventh chapter. In the sense in which it is used by 
Mr. Spencer, it includes all the processes of mere animal life 
responsive to external stimuli together with human intellectual 
activity. Of course we may, if we please, explain vital actions by 
merely physical terms, till the latter exhibit their own insufficiency 
to define the former. Similarly, animal actions may be explained 
by terms denoting vegetable powers, and rational actions by those 


referring to merely animal — until the insufficiency of such 


terms is also analogously self-revealed. Mr. Spencer cannot perhaps 
be expected to point out the essential difference of the rational and 
sensitive natures ; it would be enough if he allowed this difference 
fairly to exhibit itself. But he does not do this; on the contrary, 
he assumes the identity of fundamental nature in the two, and 
that the mind of man differs but in degree from the psychical 
faculties of brutes. We shall see that he does not appear to have 
realized the difference referred to, even as a thing possibly true, 
and to be considered and examined, and this defect is the more 
remarkable on account of the eminence of antecedent and con- 
temporary thinkers who take the opposite view. He has indeed 
disclaimed (p. 14) “calling in question the truth”’ of the views 
referred to, only declaring that “‘it is proper to ignore them” ; 
but in fact the ignoring is of such a nature that the reader is 
more or less unconsciously prejudiced against them. 

This fault, as we shall see, renders his psychology incomplete, 
and necessarily results in the ignoring of all the distinguishing 
phenomena of “ mind,”—a singular result in a “‘ Psychology.”’ 

CHAPTER III.—THE FUNCTIONS OF THE NERVOUS SYSTEM. 

The several sections of this chapter are:—§ 17. The nervous 
system’s functions are the receiving, liberating, and apportioning of 
motion. § 18. The subject must be treated objectively, and there- 
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fore in terms of motion. § 19. The functions of the grey and 
white portions of nervous tissue are not absolutely distinct. § 20. 
Nevertheless the function of the cells is mainly explosive, and that 
of the fibres mainly conductive. § 21. But the interconnexions 
are so complex that a touch may cause the whole body to start. 
§ 22. Reflex action. § 23. Inhibitory nerves and vaso-motor 
action. § 24. As the nervous system becomes more developed its 
functions become more and more complex. 

In describing and defining the functions of the nervous system, 
Mr. Spencer gives (pp. 48-49) us a ‘‘generalized idea”’ of those 
functions, together with a division of them into “ recipio-motor, 
libero-motor, and dirigi-motor.”’ ‘ We have,” he says (p. 47), 
“to interpret its passive function as a receiver of disturbances that 
set it going ; its active function as a liberator of motion ; and its 
active function as a distributor or apportioner of the motion liber- 
ated.” He adds: “ Probably it will be thought that there 13 
here introduced a function distinct from those before named, ‘be- 
cause receiving stimuli’ can be included neither under the head of 
disengaging motions nor under the head of co-ordinating motions.”’ 
But he attempts to obviate the objection by the reflection, “all 
nervous stimuli are motions, molar or molecular.” Granting this, 
for argument’s sake, as regards light, as well as in the case of other 
stimuli, nevertheless reason compels us to recognize a power* of 
receiving impressions distinct from those impressions themselves, 
whether they be molar or molecular, though such impressions are 
no doubt the necessary conditions for nerve activity‘and consequent 
sensation or other active process. Because the stimuli are motions, 
it by no means follows that the nervous action which responds to 
such stimuli can be adequately expressed in terms of motion, and 
our own knowledge of our sentient faculties assures us it cannot. 
But to this I will return at the end of my notes on this chapter. 

In this third chapter there is again set forth much hypothetical 
matter, highly ingenious as it nevertheless certainly is. Allowing 
all the hypotheses as to the nature of the action of nerves and 
ganglia to pass uncontested, the main criticism to which the chapter 
is open loses none of its force. Certain subordinate statements, 
moreover, must not be passed over without remark. ‘Thus the 
author ingeniously suggests that the cerebellum is an organ of 
doubly-compound co-ordination in space, and the cerebrum a similar 
organ for time. But surely a frog is not destitute of a multitude 
of space co-ordinations similar to those possessed by a lizard ; rather, 





* Mr. Spencer is so compelled himself, and the whole principle of scholastic 
occult powers and qualities is conceded when he says (as at p. 193), “‘ Mind 
being composed of feelings and the relations between feelings, and the 
aptitudes of feelings for entering into relations,” &c. 
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considering his combined terrestrial and aquatic locomotion, and 
his adjustment of eye and tongue to insect-catching, his space 
co-ordinations must be very complex, and yet in the frog the 
cerebellum is comparatively rudimentary. 

Again as to the cerebrum, it is said by Mr. Spencer (p. 62), to 
predominate ‘‘in creatures showing like ourselves the power of 
adapting, throughout long periods, concatenated compound actions 
to concatenated compound impressions.” But it may well be asked 
what special relations to the past and future have whales and 
porpoises beyond other beasts that they should share with us a 
specially developed organ for such a function? Yet it is perhaps 
rather the lower than the higher animals which exhibit the most 
complex co-ordinations as to time. In the animal kingdom few 
more striking actions destined for ulterior efficiency can be met 
with than those of some insects, notably the wasp Sphea, which 
stings, collects and stores up with its eggs the stupefied, paralyzed 
living prey on which its young when hatched are to feed. Surely 
this is a case of “involved aggregate actions, simultaneous and 
successive, which, being adjusted to these involved impressions, 
achieve remote ends” (p. 60). Yet, however the so-called “ cere- 
bral convolutions’’ of any of the bee and wasp order may be 
developed, (and it should be recollected they are developed in the 
common blow-fly also) it cannot be maintained that their relative 
development is comparable with that of the higher beasts’ cerebrum. 
This is not meant of course to imply that for such complex functions 
insects have not corresponding structures, but to show how much 
caution must be exercised in attributing definite functions to 
definite parts in the way Mr. Spencer attributes them. Even in 
this third chapter Mr. Spencer exhibits some of that want of 
refined distinction, and some of that misleading confusion of terms 
which will often have to be pointed out later. 

Thus as to confusion: after speaking of the adjustment of 
actions to impressions, he adds (p. 60) :—‘‘ The general truth of 
this definition may, I think, be safely assumed ; since it is simply 
a statement in other terms of what, in ordinary language, is called 
intelligent action ; which habitually characterizes vertebrate animals 
in proportion as these centres are largely developed.” Now 
here is a statement which lends itself to the interpretation 
that true intelligent action (since whatever may be improperly so 
termed ‘in ordinary language,” ¢rwe action of the kind is, in such 
language, certainly termed intelligent) characterizes vertebrate 
animals. An interpretation which is contrary to the teaching of 
the highest philosophers, and which, if deliberately meant, ought 
not to be assumed or insinuated but proved. 

As an example of want of refinement and analytic distinction, 
the following passage from the note on page 62 may be quoted :— 
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“ Mind, in its ordinary acceptation, means more especially a com- 
paratively intricate co-ordination in time, the consciousness of a 
creature ‘ looking before and after,’ and using past experiences to 
regulate future conduct.” Now this is made to apply to man 
and to the higher vertebrata, and of course it does so apply 
if “using past experiences to regulate future conduct” means 
such action as that by which dogs and horses learn to 
avoid pains and punishments, and acquire gratifications and 
rewards. But then that is not the sense in which “ past ex- 
periences ” are used by man when he is spoken of, par excellence, as 
the animal ‘looking before andafter.” The way in which such a 
being is said to use such experiences is by means of his self-con- 
sciousness, his recognition of himself as persisting, of the ‘‘ past 
experiences ” as things now past, and of the “ future conduct” as 
what is yet to come. Yet Mr. Spencer here confounds things so 
different as the indeliberate, direct acquisition of sensible expe- 
riences, the pleasurable and painful associations and emotions of a 
brute with the deliberate, reflex acquisition of intellectual expe- 
riences, the voluntarily formed associations and intelligent emotions 
of a man—under the common phrases “using experiences” and 
*‘ looking,” and he fails to notice the mode of “‘ using” and the mode 
of “looking” though the “how,” is so pregnant with far-reaching 
consequences and implications. 

A more important matter is Mr. Spencer’s mode of defining the 
functions of the nervous system. He says (p. 65) it must be 
defined ip terms of motion: ‘‘ Only in these terms can there be 
given an adequate definition of fully-developed nervous functions. 
If we admit any subjective element, our definitions become in- 
applicable to all those nervous actions which have no subjective 
accompaniments, which go on without feelings ; and a conception 
of nervous functions which excludes those of organic life cannot 
be a complete conception. On the other hand, the definition of 
nervous functions as consisting in the conveyance and multipli- 
cation of molecular motions, holds in allcases. It includes equally 
the conduction of an impression made on a nerve of sense, and the 
excitement of chemical metamorphoses in a gland.” 

Now here there seems to be great confusion and great incom- 
pleteness. You cannot define a man by his bones, though his 
skeleton is a necessary condition to his continued life. The 
chemical composition of a flower will not define it, even though 
exactly the same composition exists in no other species, and 
though that particular composition may be indispensable to its 
existence. ‘To call the assimilative, respiratory, and reproductive 
actions of a plant “motions,” is like calling the art of the 
sculptor ‘“stonebreaking.” Such artistic action is of course 
a kind of stonebreaking, but it is vastly more. Similarly to 
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speak of the sensitive faculties of animals as “ motions ” is 
an utterly inadequate mode of expression, unless the word 
‘motion ” be used in another sense, as when we speak of 
a motion of the will or intellectual action in seeking to acquire 
knowledge. ‘To call vegetation or sensitive actions ‘“ motions,” 
conveys no real explanation, and cannot be construed in conscious- 
ness, however much ‘‘ motions” may be the necessary conditions or 
the external signs of growth, reproduction, and sensation. If, as 
Mr. Spencer says, a definition of nervous functions, which definition 
excludes those of organic life, “‘cannot be a complete conception,” 
@ fortiori, a definition which excludes or neglects sensation cannot 
certainly be a complete one. Mr. Spencer speaks (p. 65) of 
his definition as including ‘‘ the conduction of an impression 
made on a nerve of sense,” but this is but a poor account of 
what we know as a sensation, and an account which only 
gives us the “ beggarly elements” necessary for its production. 
What would be thought of the attempt to describe a battle (with 
all the changes of manceuvre induced by the receipt from time to 
time of news by the commander-in-chief) in terms of motion, 
including those of the larynx, optic apparatus, &c., of the com- 
mander and his assistants? Yet such an absurdity would follow 
if we were to act on Mr. Spencer’s rule (p. 66) that ‘‘ the common 
character of the changes in nervous centres must determine the 
definition of their common function.” The common character of 
all the phenomenal changes of a battle is motion of one kind or 
another, but to try to define a battle in terms of motion would be 
an absurd attempt. 

The confusion above referred to is the mixing up the “con- 
ditions” of events with the “events themselves.” ‘The “ incom- 
pleteness”” is the non-emergence of the qualities and events really 
referred to from the terms used as the definition of such qualities 
and events. 

The functions of the nervous system are animal functions: to 
attempt to define them in the terms of vegetative life, and still 
more in the terms of merely physical existence—as in employing 
the term “ motion ” for that purpose—must end in incompleteness 
—indeed, to make such an endeavour is to attempt an impossibility. 
And here again we find the want of that preliminary definition 
of “psychology,” the absence of which has been pointed out with 
blame in the last chapter. 

The phenomena of the inorganic world may, doubtless, be defined, ~ 
sooner or later, in terms of motion. Those of the vegetable world 
require for their adequate presentation other terms. Fresh terms 
are similarly required adequately to portray the phenomena of the 
sentient life of animals, and yet others for the phenomena of the 
intellectual activities of man. 
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Nevertheless, as a material structure accompanies and is the area 
of all these four kinds of activities, physical modifications of that 
structure are requisite conditions (conditions sine qué non) of the 
occurrence of all these activities even the highest. Even the 
highest, because thought, as we experience it, requires sensations 
as preliminaries; these cannot exist save in a being possessing 
powers of vegetative life, and such a being of course depends on 
the physical laws common to all matter. ‘I'herefore physical modi- 
fications, definable in terms of motion, may be employed in de- 
scribing all vital activities, but only as denoting the condition of 
such activities, which conditions serve as the material of which 
the soul (animal or vegetable, as the case may be) makes use. 

Similarly vegetative activities may be employed in describing the 
activities of animal life, but only again as the conditions for, the 
materials made use of ‘by, such animal activity. 

Similarly again, anima!, sentient activities may be employed in 
describing the activities of intellectual life, but only again as the 
conditions for, the materials made use of by, such intellectual 
activity. 

All four kinds have physical activities in common. 

The three highest have vegetative activities in common. 

The two highest have animal, sentient activities in common. 

The highest of all has all these as the conditions and materials 
of the intellectual action of a rational animal. 

Nervous functions, then, cannot be really defined in terms of 
motion ; to attempt to define them in such terms is but to denote 
the conditions of such functions, not the functions themselves, in 
the only mode in which they are known to us, i.e. in act. 

But the whole of this misconception, incompleteness, and con- 
fusion, springs from Mr. Spencer’s adoption of a particular view as 
to physiology, and from his first principles of biology. He says 
(p. 48), “ Physiology is an objective science, and is limited to 
such data as can be reached by observations made on sensible 
objects. It cannot, therefore, properly appropriate subjective data, 
wholly inaccessible to external observations.” Butif not, if physi- 
ology cannot take note of fvelings, which we as animals can under- 
stand, so much the worse for physiology. Yet, in fact, a physiology 
which should take no note of seeing and hearing would be absurd, 
but seeing and hearing, however ministered to and conditioned by 
motion, cannot be described in terms of motion—if any one can so 
describe them let him. Here we find the root of Mr. Spencer’s 
misconception of objective psychology ; it lies in his misconception 
of physiology, of which such psychology is a branch. 
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CHAPTER IV.—THE CONDITIONS ESSENTIAL TO NERVOUS ACTION. 


The sections of this chapter are :—§ 25. Non-solution of con- 
tinuity is a necessary condition to nervous action. § 26. So is adue 
degree of pressure and no more. § 27. Also a due degree of heat. 
§ 28. A proper quantity of blood nutrition. § 29. A proper state 
of the blood as to its qualities. § 30. It must not be charged with 
carbon or urea. § 31. Intermixture of effects. 

Against this chapter there is nothing to be said, except that the 
term “pre-requisite,” sometimes used (p. 76) by Mr. Spencer, is 
preferable to ‘‘conditions.” The latter term better applying to 
what he names “ functions” in Chapter III. ' 


CHAPTER V.— NERVOUS STIMULATION AND NERVOUS DISCHARGE. 


The following are the sections herein contained :—§ 32. Each 
nerve has its own action as to quality, though the quantity of its 
action increases with its length. § 33. Its action is intermittent. 
§ 34. And not very quick, sometimes thirty yards a second. 
§ 35. The central effect lasts an appreciable time. § 36. The 
nervous centres become prostrated by excessive action. § 37. There 
are rhythmical alternations. § 38. And multitudinous reverbera- 
tions passing in all directions. § 39. Hence there exist constant 
small general discharges constituting the ‘tonic state.’ § 40. 
These small discharges are parallel with blood-waves, and the 
— discharges depend on local gushes of nervous energy as of 

ood. 

This is a most ingenious hypothetical account of the way in 
which the stimulation, &c., of nervous tissue may be supposed to 
condition sensation and other organic actions in animals. Nothing 
in this chapter need be here contested. 


CHAPTER VI.—ESTHO-PHYSIOLOGY. 


The various sections which compose this chapter may be sum- 
marised as follows:—§ 41. Nervous phenomena may be compared 
with phenomena of consciousness. § 42. The same physical con- 
ditions (such as non-solution of continuity, due pressure, heat, Xc. 
&c.) conduce to the exhibition of both. § 43. Some nervous phe- 
nomena are felt and some are not at all felt, while there is every 
gradation between the two. § 44. Nervous phenomena and phe- 
nomena of consciousness have similar relations to ‘‘time.” § 45. 
Both are similarly incapable of immediate repetition. § 46. Cer- 
tain “feelings” run parallel with dirigo-motor nerve actions. 
§ 47. A quantitative parallelism between feelings and nervous 
actions exists only within narrow limits. § 48. The “emotions” 
conform to the laws of “feelings.” § 49. Some feelings are vivid 
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(sensations), others are faint (ideas). § 50. Desires, are long 
unused feelings which are excited by faint disturbances, the ten- 
dency to act varying inversely with the proximity in time of 
experienced actual feeling of the kind. § 51. The assumption of 
a correspondence between subjective feelings and objective phe- 
— serves to harmonize facts, though its reality is incapable 
of proof. 

MNhis is a most important chapter, as, if its assertions were 
simply accepted, the whole of materialism would thereby be accepted 
also. The question of the distinct nature of “ intellect,” as dis- 
tinguished from “feeling,” is ignored in it, and their essential 
identity is assumed—the most weighty distinctions are slurred over, 
apparently unrecognized. Thus Mr. Spencer says (p. 98), “ The 
nervous system can be known only as a structure that undergoes 
and initiates either changes, or changes that are representable in 
terms furnished by the visible world ; and thus far we have limited 
ourselves to generalizing the phenomena which it thus points to us 
objectively.” But it is very great mistake to speak as if the 
“visible world” were the only “objective” world known to us. 
Our own existence in the past and our own mental states are known 
to us as objective existences though invisible ones. 

Again he says (p. 98), “‘ The changes which, regarded as modes 
of the Non-Ego, have been expressed in terms of motion, have now, 
regarded as modes of the Ego, to be expressed in terms of feeling. 
Having contemplated these changes on their outsides, we have to 
contemplate them from their insides.” But how can we get at a 
consciousness of the Ego and Non-Ego, as subject and object, unless 
we directly know the former as subject? And then we know it 
both as subject and object, and the power by which we do so is the 
very power by which we can pass from the subjective to the objective 
and vice versé. Again, how can we know the Ego and Non-Ego 
reflectively or contrasted, except by considering them as species of 
the genus Being ? 

We also, on the very same page, meet with an ambiguity, which 
may lead to a begging of the question at issue. Mr. Spencer says, “In 
other words we have to treat of nervous phenomena as phenomena 
of consciousness.” Now if he is here speaking of “‘ direct ’ cognition 
only, the expression may pass; but if he is to be understood as 
speaking of reflex consciousness also (between which and direct 
there is indeed, in his system, no fundamental distinction), then 
the question is begged as to whether or not “ self: consciousness” 
is the “ inside ” of a nervous phenomenon. 

Again (p. 99), he adds, ‘‘ Each individual is absolutely incapable 
of knowing any feelings but his own.” But this is not true; his 
intellect comes to know the feelings of others, though of course it 
—_ be said he is absolutely incapable of feeling the “feelings ” of 
others. 
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Upon the very same page he proceeds to give the physiological 
grounds upon which “it is inferred that the human nervous 
system is the seat of the human feelings ;” but even granting this, 
and granting therefore that man’s nervous system does more than 
minister to his feelings—which is not proved—there is no shadow 
of ground given for supposing it to be the seat of “ thought.” 

Once more (p. 105), he speaks of sensations and feelings being 
joined “‘ with a chain of states of consciousness, out of which no 
sensation is ever known to exist.” This can be said if, as Mr. 
Spencer assumes, consciousness is to stand for sensitive as well as 
for intellectual cognition, but the one may exist without the other, 
since we may have feelings which are not intellectually perceived 
(as complementary spectra sometimes show us), in spite of both 
sensitive and intellectual cognition being joined (as two faculties 
in one being) in us. This shows us that there is @ priort ground 
for expecting that unintellectual (brute) natures would have this 
sensitive cognition outside (an, in them, absent) self-consciousness 
and will, as also that, we may have ourselves “ sensations known to 
exist’ outside our consciousness (as it existed at the time the sensa- 
tions were felt) and recognized only by reflection and recollection. 

The sensitive self-cognition, which Mr. Spencer calls consciousness, 
is, indeed, the sensws communis, and as applied to that the following 
passage (p. 105) is true, though it is not true as applied to the 
intellect :—“‘ Comparisons of sentient states are impossible, unless 
the correlative nervous changes are put in connection at one place.” 
This of course applies to sensitive cognition, but intellectual deli- 
berate recognition of sensations as being sensations, is the work of the 
intellect—for the action of which, in this special matter, the sensus 
communis may serve as the material. Thus when he goes on to say, 
“‘ the seat of consciousness is that nervous centre to which, mediately 
or immediately, the most heterogeneous impressions are brought ;” 
this applies admirably to a seat for the sensus communis. On the 
same page we again meet with an instance of confusion. Mr. 
Spencer says, ‘‘ Certain nervous changes, which have subjective 
sides early in life, cease to have them later in life.” But a 
ws _— change,” gua “nervous,” never has any subjective 
side. 

Another passage really serves to show the essential independence 
of the intellect from sensation. He tells us (pp. 106, 107): “It 
obviously follows, too, that in adult life a nervous action may or 
may not have an identifiable subjective aspect, according as it is 
strong or weak ; since, if there comes to a finished ganglion con- 
structed as described, a feeble disturbance, the whole of the small 
quantity of molecular motion liberated may be drafted off by the 
efferent fibres ; whereas, if the disturbance is great, the disengaged 
molecular motion, being more than can find its way along the 
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efferent fibres, will some of it take a centripetal course and cause 
a subjective change.” Now our intellect has the power of dis- 
regarding certain relatively strong sensations, and diligently fol- 
lowing and attending to much weaker ones; so that we are not, 
within limits, necessarily dominated by the mere greater strength 
of a sensation, and this harmonizes with what Mr. Spencer admits 
as to the absence of any constant quantitative relation between 
nervous and psychical states. Apropos of a toothache, with its 
small molecular efferent waves and large motor efferent effects, he 
observes (p. 118): ‘To which of these disturbances, centripetal 
or centrifugal, is the feeling equivalent ? We cannot say to both, 
for one is many times the other in amount ; and we have no reason 
to say that it is equivalent to one rather than to the other: the 
rational inference being that it is not equivalent to either.” 

In connexion with the foregoing may be mentioned what he tells 
us (p. 120), to the effect that ‘there is no fixed or even approxi- 
mate quantitative relation between this amount of molecular trans- 
formation in the sentient centre, and the peripheral disturbance 
originally causing it, or the disturbance of the motor apparatus 
which it may eventually cause.” But what becomes, then, of the 
principle of the persistence of force? How, then, are feelings to 
be supposed to be produced by nervous changes in accordance with 
that principle ? 

But the most important matter is Mr. Spencer’s failure to 
distinguish between thought and feeling. He calls the former 
faint as compared with the latter, saying (p. 128), “every feeling 
exists under two strongly contrasted degrees of intensity. There 
is a vivid form of it which we call an actual feeling, and there 
is a faint form of it which we call an ideal feeling.” But 
indeed ‘‘ we” call it no such thing. We admit, of course, that 
there are imaginary sensations which may be weaker or stronger 
than ordinary actual sensations, but ‘‘ we” call them imaginary 
not “ideal,” the latter term being reserved for intellectual 
psychical states. 

Mr. Spencer explains (p. 124) the difference between an idea and 
a sensation, as related in the second case (sensation) to the direct 
disturbance of a nervous centre, ‘‘ by that peripheral impression to 
which it stands organically related,” and in the former case (idea) 
when the centre is affected by merely secondary waves diffused from 
other strongly excited parts. ‘In brief, these vivid states of con- 
sciousness, which we know as sensations, accompany direct and 
therefore strong excitations of nerve-centres ; while the faint states 
of consciousness which we know as remembered sensations, or 
ideas of sensations, accompany indirect and therefore weak exci- 
tations of the same nerve-centres.” Here is confusion and want of 
distinction indeed! A revived and recalled sensation occurring 
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spontaneously and without the mind’s reflex apprehension (as 
when a beaten dog sees again the stick, or the sudden sight of 
rhubarb and magnesia causes an involuntary shudder), is one 
thing ; a past sensation recalled by a voluntary act and reflexly 
recognized as a sensation which was formerly experienced, is quite 
another. Revived feelings centrally initiated are not thoughts, 
though they may serve as the materials of thoughts. A thought 
of “number,” or “substance,” or ‘‘ cause,” or “being,” or 
“virtue,” or “truth,” is not a remembered sensation, because it 
never was a sensation originally ; neither is it a revived relation 
between sensations, because it never was originally a relation 
between such, though revealed to us through and occasioned by 
means of sensations and their inter-relations. Man’s ‘‘ remembered 
sensations” (ideas) are not recognized as such by their faintness 
but by their representative character. ‘They are reflexly recog- 
nized as making that which was past present to us, ideally, once 
more ; or as making that which never was present, present now for 
the first time. 

Mr. Spencer next treats of emotions (p. 125), and says that as 
these when strongest are centrally initiated, we might @ priori 
expect to find, as in fact we do find, the difference between strong 
and weak similar emotions to be ‘‘ by no means so great” as be- 
tween ideas and sensations, “ideal emotion” passing “‘ into actual 
emotion without any line of demarcation,” adding, “ obviously 
this is what might be anticipated.” But surely it might be no 
less anticipated by those who deem “emotions” to be mere. 
“feelings,” as contrasted with “thoughts,” and it perfectly fits in 
with the peripatetic philosophy. 

Strange to say, Mr. Spencer neglects to take due note of memory. 
Thus he says, “ Feeling of whatever kind is directly known by 
each person in no other place than his own consciousness.” But 
feelings are known as having been but being no longer in con- 
sciousness, even now perhaps forgotten, except that we may know 
the fact that once they were. Mr. Spencer’s words would imply 
that we do not know that a state of consciousness exists, but only 
that, as a fact, it is present to us—that it exists in us. He goes 
on (p. 128) to say, “‘ Nevertheless the evidence, though so indirect, 
is so extensive, so varied, and so congruous, that we may accept 
the conclusion without hesitation.” But we may not do so unless 
we can trust our memory, i.e. know ourselves as enduring—our 
past states to be ours. 

His concluding summary of the correlations between nervous 
action and psychical states is excellent, as proving that sensation 
runs parallel to and varies with nervous action, but it does not 
prove one bit that intellect so runs, except in so far as it makes 
use of sensation (and therefore also of nervous action) as its mate- 
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rial. He concludes the chapter (p. 128) as follows :—“ Thus im- 
possible as it is to get immediate proof that feeling and nervous 
action are the inner and outer faces of the same change, yet the 
hypothesis that they are so harmonizes with all the observed facts.” 
But what in the name of all that is wonderful* makes them 
“inner” and “outer?” The “inner” is that which relates to 
the Ego, the “‘ outer” is that which relates to the Non-ego. But 
this antithesis and the fact that it exists must be known. It 
cannot be felt now, even if we try and certainly therefore it cannot 
be a faint revival of anything felt in the past. To assert even 
that we have the idea of this inner and outer relationship, still 
more to assert its existence, proves the existence of intellectual 
activity in him who asserts it—of real intellectual activity, that 
is, as distinguished from any mere complex associations of related 
** feelings.” 


CHAPTER VII.—THE SCOPE OF PSYCHOLOGY. 


The following are the sections of this chapter :—§ 52. Real psy- 
chology has not in fact yet been treated of. § 53. It is the inves- 
tigation of the correspondence between changes in the organism 
and changes in the environment. § 54. Psychology is not biology. 
because this correspondence itself is its exclusive subject. § 55. 
These sciences graduate one into the other. Psychology being a 
specialized part of biology. § 56. Subjective psychology is a 
perfectly distinct science. § 57. Statement of the general arrange- 
ment of the subject to be pursued in the rest of the work. 

Here at last we have a description and explanation of what Mr. 
H. Spencer means by psychology. But we have no neat definition 
only a long description. Mr. Spencer divides psychology into two 
parts:—A. Subjective. B. Objective. The former has for its 
object, states of consciousness as known to their possessor, and as 
absolutely separated off from every other science. The latter is 
(p. 138) ‘‘a specialized part of biology,” treating of the way in 
which changes in nervous conditions or in states of consciousness 
correspond with changes in the environment. ‘ Not the con- 
nection between the internal phenomena, nor the connection 
between the external phenomena, but the connection between these 
two connections” (p. 132). 

As to the consideration of the environment being a distinguishing 
essential of objective psychology, Mr. Spencer (p. 135) says :—‘‘ We 
cannot explain a single act of a fish as it moves about in the water, 
without taking into account its relations to neighbouring objects 





* Elsewhere (p. 133) he speaks of “a nervous change known as sweet- 
ness.” But “sweetness” is not known as a “ nervous change,” however such 
nervous change may be a necessary condition for its knowledge. 
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distinguished by specially-related attributes. The instinctive pro- 
ceedings of the insect, equally with those which in higher creatures 
we call intelligent, we are unable even to express without referring 
to things around.” But just the same might be said of vegetable 
movement, e.g., Venus’s fly-trap, nay, even a single act of a 
“planet” as 1t moves about in its orbit, cannot be explained 
“ without taking into account its relations to neighbouring objects.” 
Thus, even if we exclude such instances as the last and only include 
vegetable movements (which are certainly related to ‘neighbouring 
objects distinguished by specially-related attributes”), psychology 
is made so wide that it becomes synonymous with biology, i.e. a 
science of life. Biology should indeed properly have under it as 
one subordinate branch, psychology, the science of the three kinds 
of soul, vegetable, animal, and rational. In one sense this would 
make it synonymous with physiology, but physiology regards pri- 
marily the functions, not the kinds of soul, i.e. the functions as 
they run through the three souls, e. g. nutrition in plants, animals 
and cooking man. Therefore psychology and physiology relate to 
cross-divisions of the same subject-matter. Mr. Herbert Spencer 
really. means by psychology a science of mind subjectively considered 
together with an objective science of those animal activities which 
most seem to resemble our mental activities. Thus psychology is 
a science (built up from and on a subjective basis swz generis) of 
the activities of rational and sentient souls in so far as rational 
and sentient or sentient only. 

It is a pity Mr. Spencer did not give this explanation earlier. 
Here he fully admits that psychology (subjective) is altogether sui 
generis, and (p. 141) ‘that objective psychology can have no 
existence as such, without borrowing its data from subjective 
psychology.” Certainly then he should have begun with the 
subjective, in its most complete and developed condition, and 
proceeded thence to the objective, to physiology of all kinds, vege- 
table as well as animal, and finally concluded wita the combined 
teaching of all. 

The contents of this first part of Mr. Spencer’s work may be 
summarized as follows :— 

Quantity and complexity of self-motion in animals vary with 
the mass and complexity of their nervous system (consisting of 
white conducting and grey explosive parts), which requires in- 
tegrity, nutrition, and warmth for its due action in pulsating, 
intermittent nerve-reverberations. Feelings run parallel to and 
follow the laws of nervous action, and psychology is, in fact, a 
branch of biology. 

The whole teaching of this part may, perhaps, be condensed into 
the following phrase :—“ Motion and feelings are parallelly corre- 
lated with nervous structure.” 
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To the teaching of this first part there is, on the whole, com- 
paratively little to object. Nevertheless there are, as we have seen, 
some errors and inaccuracies of detail and some very important 
“ beggings”” of the main question as to the distinction between 
thought and feeling. ‘Together with these defects there are also 
certain failures of analysis, resulting in a confusion of thought 
and a mode of treatment tending, by implication, to prejudice 
readers who are not on their guard, against truths which are not 
directly attacked or even explicitly referred to. 


PART II. 


The second part of Mr. Spencer’s work is entitled Tne Inpuc- 
TIONS OF PsycHoLoey. 

This is a much more important part, and is an account of 
feelings from a subjective stand-point. The mind is represented as 
known only in states (each ultimately compound though seemingly 
simple), formed of feelings and relations (themselves feelings) 
between feelings segregated to their like in classes and subclasses, 
according as they are simultaneous or successive, like or unlike. 
A real objective cause, it is affirmed, is implied and must be 
assumed, but neither feelings nor relations are really equivalent to 
such objective nexus which is unknowable. Feelings and relations 
are said to be revivable and associable in the degree in which they 
are relational, and according to the conditions under which they 
are experienced. Pleasures and pains are represented as due to 
natural selection, which has evolved them in races which have been 
preserved by its action. 


CHAPTER I.—THE SUBSTANCE OF MIND. 


The sections of this chapter are as follows :—§ 58. The mind 
_ is only knowable as qualitatively differentiated, i. e., in its states. 

59. This is a truth necessarily conceded by both realists and 
idealists because unclassable by both. § 60. States of mind appa- 
rently (e. g. musical sound) are really compound, and all states are 
in fact various agglutinations of primitive nervous shocks. § 61. 
There is a parallelism with this as to matter, which probably 
consists of one unit variously compounded—all changes being, fun- 
damentally, allotropism. § 62. Neither can the subjective be 
reduced to the objective, nor vice versd. § 63. Nevertheless, of 
the two, external force is rather to be translated into terms of mind 
than the reverse, but both are inexplicable save by some unknow- 
able existence underlying both. 

This chapter is at once so important, and so bristles with errors 
and confusions, that they almost demand a small volume for their 
adequate exposition. Mr. Spencer says (p. 146), ‘if we take as 
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the substance of mind, mind as qualitatively differentiated in cach 
portion that is separable by introspection,” then ‘‘ assuming an 
underlying something,” we may know something of it. But we 
may well ask, on what ground shall we make this assumption ? 
Unless he grants a self-consciousness which he does not grant, 
such an assumption will be both groundless and unverifiable. 
He goes on to say if we take the “underlying something” to be 
the “substance of mind,” then “no amount of what we call intel- 
ligence, however transcendent, can grasp such knowledge.” He 
afterwards (as we shall see) proceeds to show that we cannot know 
it in the way we know other things ; but surely our knowledge of 
self (since there is only one self) may well be a peculiar kind of 
knowledge. Knowledge is one thing, the way in which we know 
anything is another. By the argument here used it might be 
proved, not only that mind is not known but does not exist, since 
all is knowable that we have any right to call existence. There- 
fore, since, according to Mr. Spencer, mind is unknowable, we have 
no right to say it exists; and, by the way, the same argument 
may be used against his ‘‘‘unknowable” also. Yet if there 
is one prominent feature of Mr. Spencer’s teaching, it is the 
supreme certainty born in us of the existence of what he calls the 
“unknowable.” But Mr. Spencer, in fact, admits that we do 
know mind as a persisting something in contrast with transient 
modifications, i.e., as a substance. He does so when he says 
(p. 146) :—‘* While each particular impression or idea can be 
absent, that which holds impressions and ideas together is never 
absent ; and its unceasing presence necessitates, or indeed con- 
stitutes, the notion of continuous existence or reality. Existence 
means nothing* more than persistence ; and hence in mind, that 
which persists in spite of all changes and maintains the unity of 
the aggregate in defiance of all attempts to divide it, is that of 
which existence in the full sense of the word must be predicated, 
that which we must postulate as the substance of mind in con- 
tradistinction to the varying forms it assumes.” Yet he none the 
less tells us that the substance of mind cannot possibly be known, 
because since ‘‘every state of mind is some modification of this 
substance of mind”—in no state of mind can the substance of mind 
be present unmodified. But this does not prove that the substance 
of mind is unknowable, but only that it is not knowable except in 
its modifications. Again, he denies the possibility of such know- 
ledge because of the necessary conditions, according to him, of 
knowledge. 





* This may be questioned as, not to speak of “ potentiality,” surely it is - 
conceivable that existence may have no more duration than a point has 
extension, 
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He may however be met in limine thus. There cannot be a 
consciousness of difference without a comparison, and two things 
cannot be compared if one is unknown and unknowable. But Mr. 
Spencer talks of states of mind known as “ states of mind,” or 
“modifications of mind.” Yet they can only be known as such 
by comparison with a “‘ persistent substance ” of mind, and there- 
fore this must be known in order that we may know “states of 
mind ”’ as “‘ states of mind.” 

Now, concerning his argument, he remarks by the way (p. 147), 
‘as in the absence of change there is no consciousness, there can 
be no knowledge.” But how does Mr. Spencer know that? I 
dispute it, and even if true for us, the expression is too absolute, 
since in other conditions than those known to us conscious knowledge 
may endure permanently without change. But he continues his 
argument to the effect that knowledge can only be the establish- 
ment in thought of determinate relations, and that which con- 
templates is distinct from that which is contemplated, and that 
which, in knowing, is affected by the thing known, must be sub- 
stance of mind, and therefore the thing known cannot be the 
substance of mind also, otherwise ‘‘ we should have the substance 
of mind known in a state of mind, «which is a contradiction. In 
brief, a thing cannot at the same instant be both the subject and 
the object of thought; and yet the substance of mind must be 
this before it can be known.” But I deny that there is any neces- 
sary contradiction in the substance of mind being made intelligible 
to us, not as but by states of mind; its substance (which can never 
be felt but only perceived, as that which acts) may be made in- 
telligible to us by means of its very acts, i.e., by means of states 
of mind. Again, why may it not be the exclusive property of 
mind to be both subject and object simultaneously? Yet even 
this is not necessary, if the mind is object and subject in succes- 
sive instants, that alone may suffice to give it knowledge of itself, 
its nature, its substance, and its states. Indeed the knowledge of 
the objectivity or the subjectivity of any objective or subjective 
entity, positively requires the existence of such a synthesis of 
subject and object as Mr. Spencer denies the possibility of. It 
positively requires it, because no objective entity can be known 
as objective without contrasting it with the subject, and similarly 
you cannot know any subjective entity as subjective without con- 
trasting it with an object, and in each case the subject must be 
made temporarily objective to obtain the comparison and contrast. 
But if Mr. Spencer only means that we cannot know our own 
soul otherwise than in and by its acts, he only asserts what has 
ever been taught by the schools to which he is the most opposed. 
No peripatetic ever taught that the soul could be known by us in 
its essence or otherwise than by its acts. If, on the other hand, 
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he would deny that we have direct consciousness of an enduring 
and persistent self, known to us by its acts, as being the author of 
our volitions, and the subject of our feelings and cognitions, then 
we might equally deny that he or any man can have any know- 
ledge of his most familiar friend, since he can never know him 
save in and by some “ act,” and in some definite state. Similarly, 
that we cannot know the Ego except as “qualitatively differen- 
tiated,” is most true, but it is true for the very simple reason 
that it never exists except in some state. A qualitatively un- 
differentiated Ego is a pure absurdity and an impossibility. No 
great wonder, then, that our intellects do not apprehend it. But 
an attempt to deny our knowledge of the substantial Ego without 
at the same time implicitly asserting that knowledge, is really an 
effort to escape self-consciousness, which can be but very inade- 
quately represented by the conception of a man trying to jump 
away from his own shadow. 

Mr. Spencer goes on to observe (p. 148), “to know anything 
is to distinguish it as such or such—to class it as of this or that 
order.” This is true enough of reflective representation, deliberate 
knowledge, but not of direct, presentative, indeliberative knowledge, 
and some knowledge must be direct, as otherwise we have a 
regressus ad infinitum. 

No brute knows anything as such or such in the latter sense, 
though of course it does in the former, as a dog knows the smell 
of his own species, though not the “smelliness” of the smell, or a 
species as a species. Again, he says (p. 148), “to know the 
substance of the mind is to be conscious of some community 
between it and some other substance.” But the question is whether 
the Ego, the mind, is not the type of unity and of substance to 
us. Moreover, it may be objected that we cannot know the material 
universe, since, according to this argument, we must for this 
“know of some community between it and some other ”’ universe. 
He continues: “ It is equally clear that mind remains unclassable, 
and therefore unknowable.” It may be true that mind in the 
abstract may be unclassabie, although it may be a species of the 
genus “ realities’ as distinguished from the genus “ possibilities ;” 
but unquestionably every concrete human mind is classable amongst 
“human minds,” and the human mind is a species classable with 
the minds of pure spirits, and in a sense even with God. Indeed, 
how can Mr. Spencer assert (p. 148, § 60) our “absolute igno- 
rance of the substance of mind,” when he must admit that the 
mind knows that it knows, and therefore knows activity of its 
own of a definite kind, and itself as acting and reflecting, and 
therefore persisting, and therefore substance. 

Mr. Spencer now proceeds to his grand type of sense-transforma- 
tion, that alleged change of feeling of one kind, through more 

VOL, XXI11.—NoO. XLVI. [New Series.] 2. 
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rapid repetition, into feeling of another kind, consideration of which 
is to show us how, in a parallel manner, “ sensations” may be 
transformed into “ thoughts.”* 

He says (p. 148, § 60): “ Although the individual sensations 
and emotions, real or ideal, of which consciousness is built up, 
appear to be severally simple, homogeneous, unanalysable, or of 
inscrutable natures, yet they are not so. ‘There is at least one kind 
of feeling which, as ordinarily experienced, seems elementary, that 
is, demonstrably not elementary.” . . . “ Musical sound is the 
name we give to this seemingly simple feeling, which is clearly 
resolvable into simpler feelings.” He then goes on to remind us 
that slow taps are heard as taps, but when very rapid “the noises 
are no longer identified in separate states of consciousness, and 
there arises in place of them a continuous state of consciousness, 
called a tone;” that this rises in pitch with the rapidity of the 
taps, and that other simultaneous similar series produce timbre. 
This is further enforced elsewhere (p. 199) by recalling to mind 
how the same vibrating tuning-fork jars the teeth and at the same 
time ‘‘awakens ” through the skull “a consciousness of sound,” 
apparently showing that the very same thing is under different — 
circumstances ‘feeling of touch” and “perception of tone.” 

But I deny én toto the truth of Mr. Spencer’s assertions. Not 
only I deny that the “one kind of feeling” selected is “ demon- 
strably not elementary,” but I affirm that it is demonstrable that 
what Mr. Spencer terms its “‘ proximate components” are no parts 
of it at all. My position may be demonstrated thus :—Recurring 
sensations of beating and jar do not become a sound, they are 
“sound” at once, as soon as perceived by the auditory organ 
at all. Similarly a musical note is not made up of rapid 
audible beats, but only begins to exist when the beat-sounds 
cease. A “perception of musical tone” and a perception of 
“beat” are different feelings. All that Mr. Spencer really 
shows and proves is that diverse conditions result in the evoca- 
tion of diverse simple perceptions, of which perceptions such 
conditions are the occasions. He does not in the least show 
that such perceptions (of a musical note) are made up of other sen- 
sations (slightly-heard, shocks, or raps). The first sensations, the 
heard-raps, cease entirely, and give place to the other musical note, 
but there is no evidence that they constitute the other. 

According to Mr. Spencer’s argument, if a certain number of 
taps produce a pleasant feeling, and an increased number in the 
same time cause pain, we must conclude that pleasure and pain are 
the same feeling! The physical conditions of feeling are one thing, 





* But there is no ratio or common measure between the difference between 
one feeling and another, and the difference between feelings and thoughts. 
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the feelings themselves are another. With different physical con- 
ditions we may have different feelings. Because two kinds ‘of 
auditory sensation have for cause the same visible object in different 
states, it no more follows that they are the same than that seeing 
and hearing are the same because a vibrating cord is seen by the 
eye as well as heard by the ear. 

Mr. Spencer continues (p. 150), ‘Can we stop here?” But I 
deny that we have got “here.” Arguing by analogy, he goes 
on: “If the unlikeness among the sensations of each class 
may be due to unlikenesses among the modes of aggregation 
of a unit of consciousness common to them all, so, too, may 
the much greater unlikeness between the sensations of each 
class and those of other classes.” “If” they may, then no 
doubt we may so analogically argue; but I deny that they may. 
The modes of aggregation themscives (as we are in the region of 
consciousness) must be felt, and if so, the units aggregated, or we 
could not feel their aggregation, and if so, they are not transformed, 
but remain, since we still feel them. On the other hand since, as is 
undoubted, different aggregations of similar physical causes are the 
occasion of feelings of different kinds, these must be due to innate 
powers in the organism so to respond to such diverse excitations. 
In other words, the different sensible powers must be innate as 
“forms”—in the sense of Kant at the least. As Aristotle 
pointed out,* two thousand years ago, the special aptitudes of the 
several special senses must be innate before the least particle of 
such special senses can become actual. ‘T'o those who object to the 
operation of occult powers and agencies, it may be replied that they 
must admit a power of sensation at the least, and the existence of 
many sensitive and other powers is really no more mysterious than 
is the existence of one. To attempt to extract different kinds of 
feeling from different aggregates of units of one kind of feeling 
is, in fact, to attempt to get the category of difference out of the 
category of agreement. 

Finally, we meet with the following marvellous assertion (p. 
150) :—* Though we distinguish such a nervous shock as belong- 
ing to what we call sounds, yet it does not differ very much from 
nervous shocks of other kinds ”’—an assertion not only gratuitous 
but false. He then (p. 151) argues that because sudden violent 
affections of the various senses shock the whole body, therefore the 
various senses are but diverse modifications of a common shock- 
root. According to this argument, the essential distinction of the 
different senses is to be denied because a violent sudden stimulation 
through them may produce similar constitutional effects. He goes 
on: ‘The fact that sudden brief disturbances thus set up by dif- 





* De Anima, book ii. 
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ferent stimuli through different sets of nerves cause feelings scarcely 
distinguishable in quality, will not appear strange when we recollect 
that distinguishableness of feeling implies appreciable duration ; 
and that when the duration is greatly abridged, nothing more is 
known than that some mental change has occurred and ceased.” 
But indistinguisbableness does not necessarily imply positive simi- 
larity. Mr. Spencer, apparently, would prove the fundamental 
similarity by cases where time enough has not been allowed for dis- 
tinct sensation at all, but shocks of the different sense-organs, 
so momentary that they do not fulfil the conditions of sensation, 
cannot be cited to prove such similarity. As well might it be 
argued that all plants are similar in their entirety the roots of 
which are similar. Another remark may here be made. If, as 
Mr. Spencer says, a certain amount of persistence is necessary for a 
thing to be known, a certain amount of absence of change is neces- 
a i.e., substance is necessary. 

nce more he says (p. 151)- “If the state does not last long 
enough to admit of its being contemplated, it cannot be classed as 
of this or that kind, and becomes a momentary modification very 
similar to momentary modifications otherwise caused.” But I 
deny that it is similar ; it is only “‘ incapable of being distinguished 
Srom” ; a very different matter! We cannot distinguish the polar 
from the equatorial mountains of the opposite side of the moon; 
but they are not on that account similar, except of course as simi- 
larly unknown. 

nother remark may here be made. Mr. Spencer, in the just- 
quoted passage, speaks of states of mind being ‘‘ contemplated,” 
but, it may well be asked, what by? He admits that we know 
the mind as “subject,” but if it is known as that which contem- 
plates, and therefore endures, and therefore is a substance, he must 
admit it to be known as subject and object both. 

He proceeds (p. 151): ‘It is possible, then—may we not even 
say probable — that something of the same order as that which we 
call a nervous shock is the ultimate unit of consciousness ; and that 
all the unlikenesses among our feelings result from unlike modes of 
integration of this ultimate unit.” Now, in the first place, even 
according to Mr. Spencer’s here cited avowal, the whole hypothesis is 
built upon a possibility which he interrogatively, and without evi- 
dence, suggests should be raised toa probability. But letting this 
pass, the expression “result from” is ambiguous. If he means 
that various nervous shocks, as subjectively cognized, are the 
materials of and occasions for the occurrence in act of different po- 
tential sensible perceptions, nothing in objection need be said, but 
he insinuates and means that the “ unlikenesses ” referred to are 
nothing but diverse modes of aggregation of nervous shocks as sub- 
jectively cognized. ‘Thus he here (as so often clsewhere) neglects 
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and seems blind to the formal element, employing the material 
element only. 

Mr. Spencer thinks (p. 152) these constituent nervous shocks 
must be “ faint pulses of subjective change,” saying: “‘ Were our 
various sensations and emotions composed of rapidly-recurring 
shocks as strong as those ordinarily called shocks, they would be 
unbearable : indeed life would cease at once.” But they would 
only be unbearable on account of some “ feeling” they would cause, 
Thus it is clear that Mr. Spencer distinguishes between the shock 
and the feeling. Therefore the feeling is not shock after all, even 
according to him, but only something occasioned by the shocks, 
Again, what does he mean by “life would cease at once” ? 
Whose life? Surely if life consists of these shocks, what is the 
meaning of saying life would cease? In truth, life would cease, 
because of feelings which are not shocks, and not on account of the 
shocks themselves, except indirectly as the antecedents of such 
fatally violent feelings. 

In pointing out the congruity between his view of the substance 
of mind and nerve-action, Mr. Spencer considers (pp. 153-154) 
the problems: ‘‘ How is it possible for feelings so different in 
quality as those of heat, of taste, of colour, of tone, &c., to arise in 
nervous centres closely allied to one another in composition and 
structure ? And how, in the course of evolution, can there have 
been gradually differentiated these widely - unlike orders, and 
genera, and species of feelings”? He replies : “ Possible answers 
are at once supplied if we assume that diverse feelings are pro- 
duced by diverse modes, and degrees, and complexities of integra- 
tion of the alleged ultimate unit of consciousness.” Now here we 
meet again the ambiguity before referred to. The “ producing ” or 
“causing ” is one thing, and “ being” is quite another. ‘l'o pro- 
duce a rose* is not to be a rose. Yet for the validity of Mr. 
Spencer’s argument it is needed not that diverse feelings, different 
kinds of sensation, should be cawsed by variously aggregated subjec- 
tive nervous shocks, but that they should be such nervous shocks. 
Then, again, what does Mr. Spencer mean by a “degree” of 
integration and “‘mode” of integration”? ‘These ‘degrees ” 
and ‘‘modes” must respond to potentialities of the sentient 
nature or they could never elicit anything but themselves, and 
thus we have again innate ‘‘ forms” of sensation elicited to act by 
the shocks referred to. But, in truth, this hypothesis is quite 
superfluous—the hypothesis, that is, of subjective nervous shocks 
eliciting and producing diverse orders of sensation. It is quite 
enough to suppose there are objective nervous shocks directly elicit- 








* To produce is not here used in the sense of create. To create a rose we 
must, of course, be all a rose is and more. 
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ing into act the various innate and potential sentient forms of the 
organism without its being necessary to suppose that such objective 
shocks elicit subjective shocks, which again elicit the formally com- 
plete and various acts of sensation. 

He goes on (p. 154) :— 


“ Tf each wave of molecular motion brought by a nerve-fibre to a nerve- 
centre has for its correlative a shock or pulse of feeling, then we can compre- 
hend how distinguishable differences of feeling may arise from differences in 
the rates of recurrence of the waves, and we can frame a general idea of the 
way in which, by the arrival through other fibres of waves recurring at other 
rates, compound waves of molecular motion may be formed, and give rise to 
units of compound feelings ; which process of compounding of waves and 
production of correspondingly-compounded feelings we may imagine to be 
carried on without limit, and to produce any amount of heterogeneity of feel- 
ings. After recognizing this possibility, the visible likenesses of nervous 
centres that are the seats of different feelings cease to be mysterious ; since 
the structure of these nervous centres need differ only as much as is requi- 
site to produce different combinations of the waves of molecular motion. 
Similarly, there disappears the difficulty of understanding how the multitu- 
dinous diverse forms of feeling have been evolved from a primitive simple 
sensibility ; since complications of the molecular motions, and concomitant 
feelings, must have gone on pari passw with correlative complications of 
minute structures, organized little by little ” (p. 154). 


The fallacies and inconclusiveness of this passage will be made 
most plain by a paraphrase. 

If each wave of molecular motion (so to call the unknown 
action) brought by a nerve-fibre to a nerve-centre has for its cor- 
relative the supremely mysterious entity a shock or pulse of feeling, 
we can comprehend how distinguishable differences of feeling may 
be conditioned by differences in the rates of recurrence of the waves, 
since latent potentialities of diverse kinds thus elicited are neither 
more nor less mysterious than the shock or pulse of feeling above 
first supposed. We can also form a general (hypothetical) idea of 
the way in which, by the arrival through other fibres, of waves re- 
curring at other rates, compound waves of molecular motion may 
be formed conditioning the occurrence of various altogether new 
feelings distinct in kind. ‘This process of compounding of waves 
and production of quite distinct feelings we may imagine to be 
carried on, so as to produce all the heterogeneity of feeling for 
which we have evidence. After recognizing this possibility, the 
visible likenesses of nervous centres that are the seats of differept 
feelings have no special mystery. It is highly mysterious how one 
set of molecular motions can be the condition of the elicitation of a 
potential feeling into act ; it is no more mysterious how a thousand 
kinds of waves may condition the elicitation of a thousand potential 
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feelings into act, since for all we see the structure of these nervous 
centres need differ only as much as is requisite to produce different 
combinations of the waves of molecular motion, such being the 
hypothetical conditions of such different feelings. Similarly, then 
disappears any special difficulty in understanding how the multitu- 
dinous forms of feeling have been evolved, —i.c., have become 
manifest,— though at first a simple sensibility was alone apparent. 
Not, of course, that simple sensibility itself could ever grow to be 
anything more ; but if different complications of nervous molecular 
waves are the conditions of the elicitation of feelings of different 
kinds, these complications of molecular motion, and of course the 
so-conditioned new feelings, must have shown themselves pari 
asswu with correlative complications of minute structures, organized 
ittle by little in a way suitable to produce such complications of 
motion, i.e., as organic matter became united with forms of 
higher and higher power and perfection, possessing greater and 
nobler potentialities of function and structure; such function and 
structure always arising and becoming manifest in perfectly syn- 
chronous harmony. 

To attempt to understand evolution without that which evolves, 
conditions of new sensibility without new sensitive powers, is to 
attempt to construct the universe from “ matter” without “ form,” 
and such an attempted universe must collapse into a formless void. 

Mr. Spencer then proceeds (p. 154, § 61) to compare his suppo- 
sitions respecting the nature of mind with the nature of matter, by 
showing that the latter is heterogeneous when apparently homo- 
geneous. But this was always affirmed of matter in contrast to 
the simplicity of mind. But he goes on to argue that as, according 
to him, mind is built of variously aggregated primitive shock-units 
of one kind, so there is reason to suspect that the so-called simple 
[material] substances are themselves compound ; and that there is 
but one ultimate form of matter, out of which the successively 
more complex forms of matter are built up. This however I deny 
as inconceivable,—materia prima, according to philosophy, never 
can exist by itself since it has no form though it is apt for every 
form. 

As to allotropism ‘“ showing us that the same mass of molecules 
assumes quite different properties when the mode of aggregation is 
changed,” it should be recollected that the ‘“ molecules and the 
aggregation ”’ are both hypothetical ; and the real meaning may be 
like the change from ice into water—the introduction of a new 
“form” in the old “ matter,” and whether the forms are essen- 


tially or accidentally different would depend on whether only one 
or a whole plexus of new properties is thereby induced. 

He persists in the same strain (p. 155) saying: if ‘‘ even without 
assuming that the so-called elements are compound, we remember 
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~ how from a few of these there may arise by transformation and by 
combination numerous seemingly-simple substances, strongly con- 
trasted with their constituents and with one another,” we shall 
then better understand his conception of mind to be congruous. 
But though of course the juxtaposition of oxygen and hydrogen 
under suitable conditions occasions the production of water, I for one 
cannot admit that by any mixing of elements, e.g., “oxygen” and 
“ hydrogen,” a new substance ‘‘water’’ is made. The former entities 
disappear and the latter appears in their place. In fact we have a 
new substantial forin “elicited from potentiality into actuality by 
the due adjustment of the oxygen and hydrogen ””—“ transforma- 
tion” I allow; ‘‘ combination,” meaning (as is here evidently 
meant) mere complex mixing, has not been proved., 

Mr. Spencer incidentally speaks (p. 157) of the distinction of 
subject and object as that ‘‘ which is itself the consciousness of and 
difference transcending all other differences.” But I deny that the 
difference between “subject” and “object” does transcend the 
difference between “ being” and “not being,” and I deny that our 
consciousness that subject and object are distinct, gives a,certainty 
so absolute as the perception of the positive necessity that a thing 
which thinks should also exist. Indeed elsewhere (p. 161) he allows 
that “‘ it seems an imaginable possibility that units of external force 
may be identical in nature with units of the force known as feeling.” 
As to the materialist explanation he well refutes it (p. 158, end 
of § 62), saying, “the conception of an oscillating molecule is 
built out of many units of feeling—to identify it with a nervous 
shock would be to identify a whole congeries of units with a single 
unit.” 

He then (p. 158, § 63) procecds to meet the objections of those 
who fear materialism in his own system by saying that, in ultimate 
analysis, matter, motion, and mind are each and all but symbols of 
an “absolutely ”’ unknown form of existence, and that the question 
which set of symbols should be chosen for adoption is unimportant. 
But here it may be said‘that even if it be true that (as Dr. Newman 
at least seems to think) all our knowledge is symbolic, yet it is not 
less knowledge on that account, though it is of course limited 
knowledge. 

Again, if the unknown power is “absolutely” unknown, why 
does Mr. Spencer say it exists, and why call things “ symbols” of 
it? ‘To be logical he must admit not only that the veiled entity 
he refers to is known to us as existing, but as existing in a state 
capable of being represented to us by three sets of symbols. 

He gives an excellent passage against materialism, saying, 
(pp. 160, 161) as external activities [objects] cannot be made 
subjective, they must remain the unknown correlatives of their 
effects on mind. Hence if the materialist regards his conceptions 
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of objects as constituting knowledge of them, “he is deluding 
himself: he is but representing their activitigs [objects] in terms 
of mind, and can never do otherwise.” . . . . ‘ Clearly if units of 
external force are regarded as absolutely unknown and unknowable, 
then to translate units of feeling into them is to translate the 
known into the unknown, which is absurd. And if they are what 
they are supposed to be by those who identify them with their 
symbols, then the difficulty of translating units of feeling into 
them is insurmountable.” 

But he goes on to make a very remarkable admission ; namely, 
that it is easier to think the Non-ego to be the same as the Ego, 
than that the Ego is the same as the Non-Ego. He says (pp. 160, 
161), “if units of force as they exist objectively, are essentially 
the same in nature with those manifested subjectively as units of 
feeling, then a conceivable hypothesis remains open. Every 
element of that aggregate of activities constituting a consciousness, 
is known as belonging to consciousness only by its cohesion with 
the rest. Beyond the limits of this coherent aggregate of activities, 
exist activities quite independent of it, and which cannot be 
brought into it. We may imagine, then, that by their exclusion 
from the circumscribed activities constituting consciousness, these 
outer activities, though of the same intrinsic nature, become anti- 
thetically opposed in aspect. Being disconnected from conscious- 
ness, or cut off by its limits, they aré thereby rendered foreign to 
it. Not being incorporated with its activities, or linked with these 
as they are with one another, consciousness cannot, as it were, run 
through them ; and so they come to be figured as unconscious—are 
symbolized as having the nature called material as opposed to that 
called spiritual. While, however, i¢ thus seems an imaginable 
possibility that units of external force may be identical in nature 
with units of the force known as feeling, yet we cannot by so 
o_o them get any nearer to a comprehension of external 
orce.”” ’ 

So much then for Mr. Spencer’s assertion, that our perception of 
subject and object is the transcendent and supreme trath. It 
is indeed a fact that we may conceive self and not-self tv be modi- 
fications of some tertium quid, but it is not true that we can cou- 
ceive that anything which thinks does not at the same time exist, 
because we clearly see the positive necessity of the presence of 
“being *’ wherever there is ‘‘ thinking.” But as we shall see directly 
(in noticing the concluding words of this chapter), that Mr. Spencer 
nevertheless not only again admits that an underlying unity may 
connect subject and object, but speaks as though such unity were a 
fact. But his repudiation of the coherence and logicality of idealism 
is in this place a little too hasty and forcible. He continues the 
quotation last made thus (p. 161) :—‘ For as already shown, 
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supposing all forms of mind to be composed of homogeneous units 
of feeling variously aggregated, the resolution of them into such 
units leaves us as unable as before to think of the substance of 
mind as it exists in such units; and thus, even could we really 
figure to ourselves all units of external force as being essentially 
like units of the force known as celing, and as so constituting 
a universal senticncy, we should be as far as ever from forming a 
conception of that which is universally sentient.” Leaving aside 
here the objections, before made, to our alleged ignorance of the 
substance of mind, it may still be urged that his expression as 
to our inability to “form a conception” is too strong. ‘‘ Know- 
ing ”’ is one thing, merely ‘‘ forming a conception ”’ is another. 

But one more objection to our knowledge of the “substance of 
mind ” should be noted as also untenable. He says (p. 162) :— 
** We cannot think of substance, save in terms that imply material 
properties.” But here he is clearly wrong, as he would soon find if 
he would consult Kleutgen. 

He concludes the chapter in the following words :—‘‘ The condi- 
tioned form under which being is presented in the subject, cannot, 
any more than the conditioned form under which being is presented 
in the object, be the unconditioned being common to the two.” Here 
we meet with a perfectly groundless and gratuitous assumption of the 
most fundamental subject matter, an assumption which begs the ques- 
tion of pantheism. But whatis here also important and interesting 
to note is Mr. Spencer’s representation, not only that subject and 
object may be conceived to be fundamentally the same, but that 
they really are so, although he elsewhere grounds his whole philo- 
sophy* on their fundamental distinctness, such being the one 
primary objective truth recognized by the intellect (and by him) as 
the supreme one. It is on this ground only he attempts to meet the 
criticism to which he is most certainly open, that his system (like 
that of Hamilton and Mansell, as well as those of all the modern 
sensists) involves the denial of all truth, and absolutely stultifies 
itself by its assertion that all our knowledge is but phenomenal and 
relative. M. 





* “Fortnightly Review ” for November, 1873. 
t See “Quarterly Review,” October, 1873, pp. 513, 514. 





Arr VIII.—CHURCH MUSIC. 


(CoMMUNICATED.) 


ITH the utmost deference to the theoretical, or rather 
historical, knowledge of Plain-Chant manifested by 
the contributor to the last Number of the Dusiin Review, 
who signs himself “ Sacerdos,” I will venture to lay before your 
readers the results of some years’ experience in the way of 
Church Music in this country. Under the guidance of this 
experience, and some little knowledge of ecclesiastical laws, 
customs, and, speaking generally, “authority ” as to the kind 
of singing most desirable in our Church Services, 1 will next 
endeavour to sketch a brief plan of what I think could feasibly 
be done to reconcile conflicting interests, opinions, and regula- 
tions in this important matter. Finally, I will add a few words 
which may serve to modify what seem to me the somewhat 
stringent and sweeping remarks of the contributor in question, 
against those who are not prepared to commit themselves and 
their choirs to Plain-Chant pur et simple, and to the Ratisbon 
edition as the only authorized and adequate exponent of the 
genuine Gregorian Song. 

Some half-dozen years ago I became incumbent of a large 
town mission, and my church was served by what would 
generally pass as a most efficient choir. In addition to a 
well-paid professional quartett, there were three amateur 
sopranos, any one of whom was able at a moment’s notice 
to take the chief treble part in any of the ordinary Haydn 
and Mozart Masses; also an excellent alto and an excel- 
lent tenor. Besides these there was a fair chorus of some 
six or eight voices. The choir was accompanied by a pains- 
taking, professional organist, and under the conduct of a gentle- 
man, whose name alone, were it mentioned, would be sufficient 
guarantee that the singers he was in the habit of leading were 
far above the average of our Catholic choirs. In spite, how- 
ever, of all these singular advantages the usual inconveniences 
met with in all choirs dependant upon pay were to be found in 
mine. To say nothing of others, two were pre-eminently 
noticeable. ‘The choir either could not or would not sing 
creditably anything which was out of the usual way. Holy 
Week was its cruz. In the second place, the ordinary run of 
Masses went on precisely the same way during Lent and 
Advent—organ accompaniment and all, sometimes even other 
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instruments—as at the other periods of the year. Indeed, is it 
practicable to sing Haydn’s and Mozart’s Masses without accom- 
paniment? At any rate, this choir would not or could not; it 
certainly did not. And from bitter experience with a similar 
choir, at another church, I knew the danger of any interference 
beyond mild suggestion. 

After two years’ endurance of this state of things, a transition 
stage was entered upon. A number of young men and boys 
were taught two or three simple Masses, and clad in cassock 
and surplice, sang alternate portions of them with the nucleus 
of a choir stationed in the body of the church. It was hoped 
that the bulk of the congregation would in time join this 
‘ nucleus in singing alternate portions both of the Mass and of 
the Evening Service. This Evening Service soon became a great 
success. The “Glory be to the Father,” at the end of each 
decade of the Rosary, the hymns, both before and after the 
sermon, and the whole Benediction Service were in a brief time 
heartily and tunefully sung by the united voices of the congre- 
gation, at times (as in the Litany) alternating with the altar 
choir, and at times (as in the O Salutatis, Tantum ergo, &c.), 
joining them with what may, without exaggeration, be described 
as a most overpoweringly devotional effect. Not so, however, 
the Mass. The nucleus struggled gallantly, but in the end 
succumbed. The congregation, as a whole, could not be in- 
duced to sing. So there was nothing for it but to augment the 
altar choir, and to confine the singing at Mass to it. This was 
done. ‘The old “ west-end ” organ gave place to a sanctuary 
harmonium—soon to yield to a sanctuary organ; stalls for the 
adults and benches for the boys, all fitted up with convenient 
book-stands, &c., were provided; an efficient teacher was 
engaged; and the plan which has now stood the test of time 
was started. For three years it has answered well, and its 
future never appeared more promising than at present. I shall 
touch later upon the result of experience as to Plain-Chant, 
but it would hardly do to pass over many other results of this 
innovation upon the old system of singing in most Catholic 
churches. 

In the first place, the pecuniary gain has amounted to at 
least £100 per annum. The old choir cost from £120 to £150 
per annum. The present choir never exceeds £30. The 
income, too, of the church from Sunday proceeds has increased 
£50 per annum. This increase may not be attributable to the 
change in the singing. It is merely mentioned to meet an 
objection as to emptying the church by abandoning florid 
music sung by professionals. The bulk of the congregation 
prefer the present system, and strangers declare that they can 
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hear Mass with singing of this description, as opposed to the 
necessity they feel of attending a Low Mass before being present 
at a High Mass in other churches. Moreover, they are not 
wearied with too long services. Our ordinary High Mass— 
preceded by the Asperges, and including the sermon (of twenty 
minutes’ duration), seldom occupies more than from 60 to 70 
minutes. As to the benefit bestowed upon some forty young 
men and boys by enlisting their interest and their services in the 
solemn celebration of the Church’s most sacred function, I need 
not dilate upon it. I will merely state for the encouragement 
of pastors of souls that the satisfaction arising from this result 
alone is ample recompense for the loss of any pleasure derivable 
from more skilled execution of a higher kind of composition, 
and for the trouble necessarily attendant upon starting an 
entirely different system. This chancel-choir also forms a very 
good chorus at the several concerts organized throughout each 
year for various charities connected with the mission. But 
perhaps one of the most marked advantages of the new system 
consists in the ease with which special or out of the ordinary 
routine services can be rehearsed and produced creditably. 
The following lines from a Protestant newspaper will testify to 
the truth of this observation. “The performance of the sur- 
pliced choir of St. . , at the service of the 
Tenebre was particularly commendable. These offices of the 
Roman Church are exacting in their demands on the intelli- 
gence of singers, and the manner in which Father ’s choir 
sustained their reputation in respect to the rendering of the 
Canto Firmo might with advantage be imitated by more pre- 
tentious choirs.” And it may surely be inferred that a choir 
capable of such efforts are not shortcoming in the ordinary 
services, and that these are rendered in a manner not unbe- 
fitting the most solemn of the Church’s many functions—the 
High Mass. 

Such is the brief record of what has been accomplished at 
one mission—a mission not more favoured than the average of 
others with the means for attaining what has now for two or 
three years been, at least, partially accomplished. It would take 
too many pages to recount the numerous trials, both as to the 
kind of music and the mode of executing it, which had to be 
made before our practice became determined. Suffice it to say 
that the exigencies of our whole case conspired in the long run 
to fix us to the following plan. And it is worthy of note that 
this plan is perhaps more in accord with the requiremements of 
the Holy See as to Church Music, than any at present in vogue 
at any one of our ordinary missions. Hand-in-hand with 
economy, with satisfaction to both clergy and laity, and with 
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manifold advantages to all who take part in it, this system falls 
within the limits prescribed by the highest authority. Is it 
too much to assert of it, that a careful examination will con- 
vince many of its being that safe “middle course” between 
operatic music and rigidly exclusive plain-chant. 

What, then, is done at the Mass? The ordinary Gregorian 
Asperges is sung at the commencement. Throughout, the 
greatest attention is paid to the responses, which are harmonized 
from the Roman Missal. Nothing can exceed their melodious 
richness when thus rendered. The music of the Kyrie, Gloria, 
Credo, Sanctus, and Agnus Dei, is taken principally from 
Webbe, and others of his simple yet strictly ecclesiastical 
manner. Solos are for the most part eschewed. The alternate 
soft portions are sung either in unison by two cantors, or in 
four parts. The choruses also are sometimes in unison. at 
other times in parts, according to the nature of the composi- 
tion. For example, Webbe’s Massin A may be sung throughout 
in unison, with very good effect ; or this unison may be relieved 
by harmony at the more solemn portions, such as the “ Et 
incarnatus est.” I have lately succeeded in getting two or 
three simple, melodious masses written, with harmonized parts 
both for the loud and soft portions; and an enterprising London 
publisher is preparing a cheap edition of a dozen such easy 
masses. Indeed, there could hardly be a more effective step 
towards this style of music than the facility of purchasing for a 
few pence a well-printed copy of an easy and simple Mass. Our 
Offertory Motetts are few and simple, and always selected 
with due regard to the festival or season. Here again, let me 
urge the well-known Motetts by Webbe upon all chancel-choir- 
masters. It would be difficult indeed to surpass the “‘ Hc 
Dies,” or “ Emitte Spiritum Tuum,” when these burst forth 
from some forty well-trained voices at the Offertory of the High 
Mass upon Easter or Whit Sunday. 

And now to the question of Plain-Chant. It is acknowledged 
that the proper of the Mass and the Vespers is far inferior to 
the music that has come down to us of the Missal and of the 
Kyrie, Gloria, &. So the attempt was made with one or two 
of the most agreeable Plain-Chant Masses. Though educated, 
so to speak, in rigid Plain-Chant, I was wedded to no theory 
of Church music for missions in England. Had Plain-Chant, 
however, succeeded, I admit that my leanings were towards it 
—at least for the ordinary of the Mass. But it was nota 
success. Neither congregation nor singers took to it. They 
tolerate it in Advent and Lent, but Christmas and Easter would 
lack something of their wonted joy, were the Mass sung on 
those glorious festivals in the lugubrious wail of Plain-Chant. 
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Such was the result of experience. No attempt was made with 
the propers either of the Gradual or Vesperal. A fortiori if the 
Masses proved unsuitable, these would never do. Besides, 
there were other reasons, which will be adduced by way of 
comment upon “ Sacerdos’s” paper, which would have kept the 
Gradual and Vesperal in the background, at least for a time, 
even if the Masses had been a success. 

As for a practical plan for the guidance of those interested 
in Church music, it is difficult to give one clear and succinct, 
and at the same time adapted to the requirements and means 
of all missions. Still, I will endeavour to make a few sugges- 
tions, which, as I have tried to show, owe their origin to many 
attempts and to efforts which, without undue self-satisfaction, 
I may fairly say have met with considerable success. 

To begin with, I assume that for the Mass, and, if Vespers 
are sung, for all portions not taken by the bulk of the congre- 
gation, a surpliced chancel-choir, accompanied by a chancel- 
organ, is the one sine gud non of any attempt to render our 
choirs economical and edifying. 

In small missions—either town or country—this chancel- 
choir would soon learn a few simple Masses, such as Webbe in 
A and in D, and the Missa de Angelis. The whole of the music 
might be divided between a duo and chorus with very good 
effect. The responses might be all sung in unison. In 
churches, however, of more abundant facilities and means, these 
and other Masses of a little more elaborate character might be 
sung, together with the responses, in harmony. And to render 
this plan perfectly unobjectionable on the score of defect, the 
proper of the Mass might be always sung to a simple harmonized 
chant-like strain. And should exceptional circumstances enable 
the clergy to command the services of a skilled and sufficiently 
numerous body of voices, the proper might be sung from the 
Gradual, with the ordinary and responses in harmony. This, 
provided Plain-Chant were exclusively used in Lent and in 
Advent,* especially as the Plain-Chant ordinary is more easily 





* The Ceremoniale Episcoporum quite bears me out in the view that 
figured music of a grave and subdued character is not condemned by eccle- 
slastical authority. We there read, under the heading “ Quie observanda 
sint in Dominicis Quadragesime circa . . . . cantum”: “Cantores verd ab 
hac Dominic& quinté Quadragesimze usque ad Pascha, excepta ferid quintda 
in Coena Domini, non utantur cantu figurato, sed Gregoriano” (1. ii. cap. Xx. 
§§ 4, &c.) ; and again, “In Missis et Officiis Defunctorum, nec organo, nec 
musica quam figuratam vocant utimur, sed cantu firmo ; quem etiam tempore 
Adventus et Quadragesime in ferialibus convenit adhiberi.” (1. i. cap. xxiii. 
§ 13.) Again, directions are laid down as to this figured music, to which Plain- 
Chant is supposed to give place out of Lent and Advent, and on the Feast of 
Maunday-Thursday, as follows :—“ Idem quoque cantores et musici observent, 
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sung without accompaniment than a figured ordinary, would 
seem to be the Jeau ideal of Church music, either in this or 
any other country. “I quite agree with you,” a Right Rev. 
Prelate thus writes to me, “that figured music intermingled 
with Plain-Chant is very delightful. The choir of S. Chad’s, 
Birmingham, is my favourite choir. They sing the whole of 
the Proper from the Mechlin Plain-Chant (with a very good 
tradition, and a very skilful organ accompaniment), and then 
for the Kyrie, Gloria, &c., break out into the most charming 
bits from the ancient Italian masters, or sometimes from the 
moderns—I wish you could hear them.” 

This, then, being the system I would advocate, it is clear 
that the objections raised by “Sacerdos” to aught save 
Plain-Chant pur et simple, and that from the Ratisbon edition, 
must have appeared to me baseless or exaggerated, or I could 
never have been bold enough to pen these lines, as it were, in 
their very face. 

He classifies his remarks under six heads. With the first 
two of these I need hardly concern myself. His preference of 
the Ratisbon edition to the Mechlin is most justifiable after the 
approbation granted to its editor by the Holy See. Scientifi- 
cally speaking, however, there is much in favour of the Mechlin 
edition. So far, it is true, the comparison between them does 
not admit of much comment, for in publishing a Gradual 
editors have little choice, and hence the Ratisbon and Mechlin 
Graduals differ little from each other. But when the Ratisbon 
editor issues his Vesperale, it may be seen how little principle 
he has had to guide him. In other words, unless he edits this 
after a fashion very different to the Gradual, it will not escape 
notice that he does not put the long and short notes upon any 
principle, either syllabic or rhythmical, and only follows the 
authority of his copy. Hence it is to be apprehended that the 
Vesperal will not be without many unsingable phrases, and a 
considerable amount of faulty accentuation. As the Holy See, 
however, has not formally sanctioned the Mechlin edition, and 
has favoured its rival in so marked a manner, there can be 
little doubt that the Ratisbon edition will come by degrees into 
general use. For although the authority it derives from the 
special encouragement given to its editor savours strongly of 
mere commercial monopoly, thirty years’ possession will give it 
a claim most difficult to challenge. Yet I venture to think 
that Sacerdos’s more liberal interpretation of this sanction of 





ne vocum harmonia, que ad pietatem augendam ordinata est, aliquid levitatis 
aut lascivie pre se ferat, ac potius audientium animos a rei divine con- 
templatione avocet, sed sit devota, distincta et intelligibilis.” (1. i. 
cap. xxviii. § 12.) 
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the Holy See in the latter portion of his remarks, No. I., will 
be more welcome, at least to Belgian and English advocates of 
Plain-Chant, than the stringent conclusions he arrives at in 
remarks, No. II. 

Sacerdos’s remarks, No. III., are comprised under the 
following head: “The authoritative sanction of the Church 
which the Gregorian Chant has always enjoyed, and which the 
Roman Church at the present day by its official acts still con- 
tinues to give it.’ And he furnishes a most instructive list of 
extracts from the words of Popes and Saints, and the decrees of 
Councils, which taken by themselves would absolutely condemn 
any other music in churches save Plain-Chant. Yet for our 
practical guidance the two passages in which the Sacred Coun- 
cil of Trent treats of ecclesiastical music still remain in undi- 
minished authority. And I would submit that it is by the 
light shed from these two extracts that we should judge the 
spirit of the Church in her several subsequent pronouncements. 
In Chapter IX. of the Thirtieth Session we read: “They (the 
Ordinaries) shall also banish from churches all those kinds of 
music, in which, whether by the organ, or in the singing, there 
is mixed up anything lascivious or impure; as also all secular 
actions, vain and therefore profane conversations, all walking 
about, noise and clamour, that so the House of God may be 
seen to be, and may be called, truly a house of prayer.” * This 
is unmistakably the method by which the Bishops are to pre- 
serve the decorum due to the House of God in all persons— 
clergy and laity. Again, we read in the 12th Chapter of the 
Twenty-fourth Session, which treats exclusively of the obliga- 
tions of clerics, that they are “reverently, distinctly, and 
devoutly to praise the name of God, in hymns and canticles, in 
the choir appointed for psalmody .... As to other matters, 
regarding the suitable manner of conducting the divine offices, 
the proper way of singing or chanting therein . . . . the Pro- 
vincial Synod shall prescribe a fixed form on each Head, having 
regard to the utility and habits of each province.” + 

It is clear, then, that while from churches in general all 
music of a lascivious and impure nature is to be banished, the 
Bishops in their provincial Synods are to prescribe the manner 
in which clerics are to sing the divine office in their collegiate 
or cathedral churches. And, be it observed, that it is only 
upon this rendering of the meaning of the Sacred Council that 
we can now reconcile the several apparently contradictory pro- 
nouncements that have since from time to time emanated from 
ecclesiastical authority upon the subject of Church music. The 





* Waterworth’s translations, p. 161. + Ibid. p. 219. 
VOL, xx1I.—No. xtvI. [New Series.] 2M 
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Cardinal-Vicar of Rome, thus writes: “ It is required that a 
grave and serious character be impressed on the singing, avoid- 
ing all that may suggest a recollection of the theatre, or savour 
of anything profane.” * He utters not a word in the way of 
prescribing Plain-Chant, any more than did the Council of 
Trent. But for clerics and nuns the case is very different. 
The Synod of Naples declares that : “ Ex decreto Sac. Congre- 
gationis non permittatur Monialibus cantus figuratus, sed tan- 
tum Gregorianus.” The italics are those of “ Sacerdos”; had 
I italicised, the word Monialibus should have been so printed. 
The same Synod also prescribed that the students of the 
seminary + should “ be instructed in grammar, and the higher 
subjects, not however in figured music, but only in the Grego- 
rian.” And the Synod of Beneventum made a decree that 
“it was incumbent on the Bishop to see that within a reason- 
‘ able time the Canons and those attached to the choir+ should 
have learnt the Gregorian Chant.” Then, too, we have the 
well-known regulation of our Holy Father, Pope Pius IX., 
for the Seminario Pio “ Cantus Gregorianus, omni alio rejecto, 
tradetur.” 

But that this view is correct appears not only from its ability 
to solve those apparent contradictions, which, by the way, be- 
come real upon “ Sacerdos’s” theory, but from its accord 
with the spirit of modern ecclesiastical legislation. This is 
abundantly clear from the decrees of the Provincial Synod of 
Cologne, which he quotes at length. ‘We find there strict 
regulations with respect to the use of the Gregorian Chant in 
Cathedral and Collegiate churches. Nay, this Synod goes 
farther even than any Roman decree in the direction I have 
sketched as the beau ideal of ecclesiastical music, by urging the 
Bishops to establish choral schools to the end that the Gre- 
gorian Chant may be sung—clearly by the laity, when so 
trained—in the Mass. Still, the assembled Fathers “ are far 
from excluding harmony so long as it retains an ecclesiastical 
character, and they exhort the rectors of churches (not the 
superiors of ecclesiastical establishments) to return to the 
School of Palestrina,” which every one knows to be of an 
intricate but subdued kind of figured music. 

That the obligation of studying the Plain-Chant should be 
constantly kept before aspirants to the priesthood, must be 
obvious to any one who reflects upon the singing part of a 
priest’s duty. All the intonations, the prayers, the preface, &c. 








* Most of these extracts I have copied from Sacerdos’s paper for con- 
venience sake. 
t These italics are mine, 
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are strictly Plain Chant, and these he has to sing frequently, 
habitually even, unaccompanied either by instrument or other 
voices. Thus, while the Provincial Synod of Utrecht declares 
that “ figured music, when used, is to adhere strictly to the 
rules of Christian art,” it is very peremptory upon the duty of 
ecclesiastics with respect to the Gregorian Chant. ‘“ We 
seriously admonish al] clerics of their obligation to take great 
pains in learning it, lest they be found incapable of singing 
those parts of the sacred Liturgy of the divine mysteries, which 
are to be solemnly sung by the priest, which, if the priest does 
not perform well, the faithful suffer scandal and the worship of 
God dishonour.” 

I might follow “ Sacerdos” in a similar way through all his 
valuable and highly interesting extracts, and strengthen by so 
doing the position I consider warranted by the tenor of the 
decrees of the Council of Trent, and of all subsequent 
ecclesiastical legislation. 

And here I may add a suggestion of which “ Sacerdos’s ” 
extract from the Plenary Council of Baltimore reminds me. 
This Synod, while ordering that the Gregorian Chant should 
be taught in all the seminaries of the province, prescribes that 
“the Vespers shall be sung entire upon Sundays in ail 
churches after the manner of the Roman Church, as far as can 
be. . . . And it is very much to be desired that the rudiments 
of the Gregorian Chant should be taught and practised in our 
parochial schools, in order that as the number of those who can 
sing the Psalms will increase by degrees, at least the greater 
part of the people may learn to sing the Vespers and other 
parts of the service with the ministers and choir.” The sug- 
gestion I would make is that our parochial schools should be 
pressed more perseveringly and more efficaciously into the 
service of the Church. What difficulty would there be in 
giving a quarter of an hour, after the regular school hours, to 
church music, both in boys’ and girls’ schools, as well as in 
arranging with the singing-master of the boys to keep back the 
best voices for an hour’s practice once in each week? Thus 
the Vespers could soon be established in each church, and 
treble voices trained for the chancel-choir, i.e. for singing the 
High Mass, and the alternate and more difficult portions of the 
Vespers. 

It would seem, then, that a study of the authorities adduced 
by “ Sacerdos”’ would lead less to the exclusive use under all 
circumstances of Plain-Chant, than to the use of it generally in 
cathedral and collegiate churches—in other words—in churches 
peculiarly favoured with numbers of voices trained to sing it ; 


to the use of figured music written “ strictly in accord with the 
2mu2 
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rules of Christian art’? on Sundays (out of Lent and Advent) 
and Festivals, and, by implication, wherever either the paucity 
of singers or the lack of the requisite training disqualifies a 
choir from the use of Plain-Chant; but at the same time, to 
earnest attempts to train one’s choir by degrees to season, so to 
speak, the High Mass with portions of the Plain-Chant, and to 
encourage its exclusive use (mainly, of course, by reason of its 
feasibility as compared with the Mass music) at Vespers. In- 
deed, one might go theoretically almost the full length of 
“‘ Sacerdos’s”’ conclusions; but in practice this would land us 
in the present’ age, in all Anglo-Saxon speaking countries at 
least, in serious difficulties. And this point, I trust, will 
become clear to him after the few observations I have to make 
upon his fourth and sixth heads, which I take the liberty of 
coupling together. 

He is enthusiastic upon the powers of Plain-Chant to uplift 
the soul to true devotion, and very hard upon all music of any 
other description. At least, he is hard upon it implicitly, inas- 
much as he has not a good word for aught save rigid Gregorian. 
I think again that a middle course is the one that must com- 
mend itself to calmer judgments as more consonant with 
positive facts, and as not opposed to any decisions of authority. 
But here, once more, I must beg to say that if ‘ Sacerdos” 
merely puts forth his view as a pleasing theory, and not as a 
guide to practice hic et nunc, 1 have little to urge against 
him. I am willing to admit the sublimity and positive uplifting 
power of some, not to say many portions of the Divine Office, 
when sung in a lofty and spacious church by a well-trained and 
numerous body of good voices. Indeed, so truly beautiful and 
melodious are several pieces, such, to mention a few out of 
many, as the Lamentations, the Litanies, and the Requiem 
Mass, that a very sublime effect is often produced by them, 
when rendered under a disadvantage as to numbers and train- 
ing. But there is another side to the question. To say nothing 
of the effect of the Requiem Mass sung in harmony, I can 
assure “ Sacerdos ” that many who have had, perhaps, the best 
opportunity of ‘studying and singing Piain-Chant in this 
country, and that under circumstances so advantageous as to 
be—and that for many years probably to come—almost unique, 
are far from accepting his unqualified estimate of “ the worth 
and effects of Plain-Chant compared with modern music.” For 
putting Plain-Chant at its best, that is, sang under exceptionally 
favourable circumstances, they—many of them for old associa- 
tion’s sake strongly prejudiced in its favour—reluctantly own 
to several facts which tell terribly against it under the ordinary 
circumstances in which it would have to be sung if introduced 
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throughout this country as the exclusive style of ecclesiastical 
music. One high authority—high by reason of present eccle- 
siastical position, great knowledge of, and years spent in 
teaching and singing, Plain-Chant—thus writes to me :—“‘ The 
intense ugliness of a great deal of the Plain-Chant is a great 
drawback to devotion; at least, to unaccustomed ears, for 
custom will reconcile one to anything, especially in sounds.” 
From another, whom episcopal authority assured me to be as 
conversant with the whole question of Plain-Chant as any 
person in this country, I received the following observations, 
which I take the liberty of giving verbatim. ‘They in almost 
every particular confirm the view that considerable experience 
in some of the largest, as well as smallest, missions in this 
country, has led me to take, and are specially valuable as 
coming from one more likely to be prejudiced in favour of 
“ Sacerdos’s ” views than of mine. He heads his remarks 
thus: “The Practical Side of the Question relative to Plain- 
Chant,” and proceeds— 

“We must try to keep in mind a few facts that bear directly 
upon practice so far as Plain Chant is concerned. We have 
been flooded with theoretical dissertations from men who 
apparently have not had much experience in the matter of 
church music. 

“1. Plain-Chant is eminently the work of ecclesiastics. It 
was written for them and by them. Besides, no other body of 
men can give the proper rendering of the words and the accent 
of the phrasing, which (pace the Ratisbon edition) is the great 
recommendation of chant. And if it be objected that at St. 
Chad’s Cathedral, Birmingham, a choir of laics render the 
Mechlin chant in a highly efficient manner, I reply that these 
choristers are as nearly ecclesiastics as laics could well be. 
Birmingham is the one solitary town in England which pos- 
sesses a Catholic establishment devoted to ecclesiastical work, 
wherein the workmen are consequently ecclesiastical in taste, 
and have by virtue of their daily occupation an attraction 
towards the musical services of the Church, especially that 
kind of music which was in vogue in the days when their art 
was at its height of perfection. Moreover the sinews of war 
are there ; for the late Mr. Hardman left £100 per annum to- 
wards the maintenance of Plain-Chant in the Cathedral. 

“2, There is the insuperable difficulty of teaching Plain- 
Chant to that class of young men and boys who would form 
nine out of ten of the chancel-choirs of this country. But 
here I should make a distinction. There are two books from 
which the choral services are chiefly sung. The Gradual con- 
tains the music for Mass; the Antiphonary or Vesperal con- 
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tains the music for the Canonical Hours—Vespers of course 
included. As regards the Vesperal, there is no reason why it 
should not come into almost universal use. The Psalm tones 
are easily learned, and even the Antiphons and Hymns present 
little difficulty. They are for the most part of a tuneful type, 
and, by the way, perhaps the most ancient remnants of the 
music of the past. And in practice it is found that they 
are learned and retained in a congregation without much diffi- 
culty. But I refer principally to the Gradual for that ever- 
changing and difficult music of the Introits, Graduals, and 
Communions. It would not be easy to discover the ancient 
forms of this choral-book, but it may be questioned if, rude and 
rugged as its contents for the most part are, they were ever in 
a more perfect state. Indeed, so far as we know, it has im- 
proved rather than deteriorated, since the days when Palestrina 
gave up all attempts to do anything for it. But even now, in 
its corrected state, the phrases are so long, so rugged, and so 
severe a trial to any but trained musicians, that it is no matter 
of surprise to find it so universally out of fashion in this 
country.* Those, therefore, who would revive it, must be pre- 
pared to encounter the following difficulties. (1.) A competent 
organist. An ordinary musician will not do, or even one who 
can play the published accompaniments to the more common 
pieces of Plain-Chant. Unless he has completely—by practice 
and study—mastered what of spirit there undoubtedly is in it, 
nothing but failure must come to his choir. (2.) The almost 
insuperable aversion of lay-singers to Plain-Chant, This arises 
in great measure from its strangeness both to their eyes and 
ears; from the tortuous intricacies of the Gradual; from their 
ignorance of Latin and consequent inability to master the 
proper phrasings and accents. And even where such laymen 
are assisted by ecclesiastics the result is not usually satisfactory 
either to themselves or to their hearers. People will not exert 
themselves unless they see clearly an end to be gained. In the 
study of Plain-Chant the end is not visible until it is in great 
part arrived at. So that where no external pressure can be 
brought to bear, as in most of our choirs, Plain-Chant is next 
to impracticable. Choirs are not taught upon our missions, as 
we read of their being managed in the days of St. Gregory— 





* In Italy, France, &c., it is kept up by, or at least at the expense of, 
the ecclesiastical authorities. From personal recollection I must own that 
hardly any combination of sounds could possibly have a more dismal and 
church-emptying effect. Only last autumn, to quote one instance from 
among many, some ten or twelve choristers and ecclesiastics thus san 
through a High Mass to a cathedral perfectly empty. And as I listene 
I could not help inwardly exclaiming, “and no wonder !” 
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the choir-master holding his music in one hand, and a stout 
whip in the other. Moreover, while there are few singers who 
cannot with a little practice readily learn the melody of our 
ordinary figured Masses, there are very few who can get 
creditably through a Plain Chant Introit. This requires a 
constant vigilance of the eye rather than an habitual correct- 
ness of ear, which is particularly difficult, as well as distasteful, 
to ordinary musicians. Undoubtedly the highest pleasures of 
the musician consists in his ability to render musical phrases 
justly, and the satisfaction that generally accompanies expres- 
sion by means of musical sounds. Now all this is lost to most 
singers of the Gradual. The effort and difficulty stifle all 
emotion, to say nothing of the depressing effect of the un- 
melodious character of the majority of the phrases. And after 
all, what real attraction can lhe in music, either for singers or 
listeners, when shorn of melody and devoid of harmony f 

“3. The physical fatigue to be encountered in singing Plain- 
Chant. I have hardly met with one singer who has had to go 
through a Plain Chant Mass, and who did not complain of the 
labour and the strain of voice required. This will be apparent 
to managers of choirs also by a recollection of the pleasure with 
which their singers welcome any return to harmonized music. 

“4, There is a feeling amongst singers that Plain-Chant 
spoils the voice for figured music. And this is, doubtless, 
another reason of that unconquerable opposition in most of 
them to the Gradual, and partially to the Vesperal also. Iam 
not quite prepared to endorse this sentiment without some 
reservation. But I have found from experience that it is very 
damaging to the treble voices of boys. 

“5, Finally, Plain-Chant is miserable unless sung by num- 
bers. In the grand séminaire, or large monastery, or Cathe- 
dral choir, it is always passable, often stirrmg, and sometimes 
sublime ; but in the parish churches nothing more dismal and 
undevotional can be well conceived. I know how severely the 
attempts of our choirs to sing Mozart, Haydn, &c., are criti- 
cised, and the good grounds there are for this adverse criticism ; 
but taking figured music with all that may be said against its 
abuse, I hardly think that the most enthusiastic admirer of 
Plain-Chant would trust his cause to the result of a plébiscite 
of each congregation.” 


Monacuvus. 
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NOTE TO THE FIRST ARTICLE IN OUR LAST 
NUMBER. 


\ E find to our regret, that some misconception has arisen as 

to one rather important particular in the first article of 
our last Number. The question concerning the extent of infal- 
libility, which we discussed some five or six years ago with 
Catholic opponents, never appeared to us an open one in any 
proper sense of the word, as we then repeatedly said; and if it 
was not an open question then, neither is it an open one now. 
But at the same time it seems to us manifest, that the Defini- 
tion of 1870 on Papal Infallibility decided nothing, and was 
not intended to decide anything, on the object and extent of 
such infallibility : that whole question having been adjourned, 
by the common consent of all the Fathers, to the second year 
of the Council. 

We find however, that we have been understood quite 
otherwise. We have been understood as representing, that the 
Vatican Council implied some kind of censwe on doctrines 
opposed to our own concerning the extent of infallibility. We 
thought we had unmistakably expressed the opposite of this, in 
p- 12, and again in p. 21; and we can only find one sentence 
in our article, which (as far as we see) can have conveyed 
to any one’s mind such an impression of our argument as we 
are here disavowing. We said undoubtedly (p. 18), that ‘‘ the 
Definition seems studiously framed to exclude any such narrow 
interpretation as that suggested.” But the purport of this 
sentence is surely obvious from the context. The Definition— 
we intended to say—seems studiously so framed, as to prevent 
the possibility of any one supposing, that it intended to teach 
that infallibility is confined within the comparatively narrow 
limits suggested.* But we do not see how any one can doubt 
on the other hand, that the Council intended to leave all those 
questions, which concern the extent of infallibility, neither 
more nor less open than it found them. And we are happy to 
repeat this statement with whatever emphasis may be desired. 

Certainly we added (p. 21) that the Council gave “ various 








* We admit that one line occurs in our “ Table of Contents,” which might 
of itself give reasonable colour to a misapprehension of our meaning. But 
every one will understand, how hurriedly this table of contents is in general 
drawn up; nor has it (we may add) the advantage of censorial supervision. 
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somewhat strong indications ” in favour of our own doctrine. 
In other words, we think there are somewhat strong indications, 
that if the bishops had published a definition on the extent of 
infallibility, that definition would have been substantially in 
our sense and not in the opposite one. But this is in no way 
inconsistent with our other opinion, that they did not intend to 
pronounce on the matter one way or another. 

We are most happy then to explain, that nothing can have 
been further from our intention, than to imply that the Council, 
either directly or indirectly, passed any kind of censure on any 
opinion which has been advocated by any Catholic on the 
object and extent of infallibility. 
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Protestant Journalism. By the Author of “My Clerical Friends.” 
London: Burns & Oates. 


E may say without exaggeration, that this work is of inestimable 
value towards the fulfilment of one very important service. 
Nothing but familiarity could blind any thinking man to the monstrous 
position now occupied by journalism in England. Protestants speak with 
self-complacent scorn, of those days in which the Church was “supreme 
over thought ”: well, who or what is “supreme over thought” at present ? 
It would certainly seem to be a first principle, that the multitude of men 
are to receive instruction from some authority higher than themselves: 
but where in non-Catholic England is such authority to be found?. Pro- 
testants may go regularly to church: but is it from the prayer-book or 
the preacher that they take their standard of morality, when they judge 
of private or public actions? No: they imbibe their moral notions from 
the newspaper which they habitually read. ‘They sit down in child-like 
confidence,” as the “Month” amusingly observes, “at the feet of their 
unknown and invisible” teachers. But do these teachers even profess to 
address them from some higher platform? On the contrary (to do them 
justice) they make no secret of the fact, that theirs is a purely commercial 
enterprise ; and that in order to the success of such enterprise they must 
reflect public opinion. And thus a mysterious chain proceeds of action 
and reaction. Public opinion is determined by journalistic teaching, and 
journalistic teaching is determined by public opinion. ‘The world, instead 
of being accounted the Christian’s deadly enemy, is accepted as his recog- 
nized teacher. 

Nay more. Not only the self-appointed teachers do not profess to be 
commissioned by any higher authority,—they do not even make serious 
profession of being guided by truth : they avowedly direct their utterances 
to this main and almost exclusive end, promoting the circulation of their 
paper. The editor employs those writers—not who shall maintain vigorously 
what he has convinced himself is important truth,—but who shall put forth 
what will increase the number of his subscribers. A volume might be 
written with advantage on the theme we have touched; tracking the 
amazing phenomena through their various ramifications, and exhibiting 
their irresistible tendency (so long as they exist) to overthrow the very 
foundations of society. 

The volume before us deals with this theme in a different way. And 
we may add that, for one man who would be influenced by a philosophical 
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disquisition, there are a hundred who will relish and profit by such a 
series of lively sketches as is here presented. Never was an author more 
precisely fitted with his appropriate work : possessing as he does on one 
hand athorough acquaintance with, and passionate love for, the great prin- 
ciples of Catholic dogma ; and on the other hand a vivacity, polish and 
pointedness of style, which make his work much more lively reading than 
an ordinary novel. The shallowness, ignorance, swagger, mutual contra- 
dictoriness of non-Catholic journalists are exhibited with irresistible effect ; 
and the scorn with which they affect to treat the Catholic Faith is 
crushingly retorted on themselves. 

Though the matter of the book is very different from spiritual reading, 
yet in one respect it resembles the latter. It is not put to its best advan- 
tage, we think, by being read continuously: rather its reader, having 
studied one or two essays, should shut the volume and ponder on what he 
has read. By this course a wholesome mixture of hatred and contempt 
for English non-Catholic journalism will gradually leaven and purify his 
mind, and he will become a better man and a better Catholic. 

We have implied, that Catholics inclusively will derive much profit from 
the book. We wish we could think that there are not large numbers of 
them who greatly need its lessons; but a chief one among the many 
miseries of our time is the unhesitating and (we may even add) unscrupu- 
lous way in which Catholics permit themselves to be influenced by, almost 
to sympathise with, one or other non-Catholic journal. With hardly an 
exception—we know of no other exception but the “ Spectator ”—while 
differing in all else, these journals agree in this; the spirit of worldliness 
and irreligion with which they are saturated, and their preternatural 
detestation of the Church. We say “ preternatural” ; for it is so blind, 
passionate, and frantic, that (on sober principles of induction) it cannot 
reasonably be traced to any other source, than a diabolical. 





Exiled Popes. By Right Rev. Monsignore Patrerson. Contemporary 
Review, August, 1874. London: Strahan. 


HIS paper is as well-timed as it is masterly. Now that the Holy 
Father has been for four years dispossessed de facto of his temporal 
sovereignty, a certain by no means inconsiderable class of Catholics begin 
to look on it as almost a matter of course (though doubtless a fact 
much to be regretted) that he will never return. Moreover, as Catholics 
of this kind do not in general tend to a desponding view on Catholic 
matters, they are by no means under the impression that an almost 
deadly wound has thus been inflicted on the Church’s highest interests. 
And the necessary result of all this is, that (without being themselves 
at all aware of the fact) the Pope’s emphatic teaching on the absolute 
necessity of his civil princedom for the Church’s well-being ceases to 
produce any effect on their heart and imagination, nay tends to fade 
from their recollection altogether. 
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It was high time then to point out, that, if we are to take the past for 
our guide, nothing can be more simply unfounded than such an adverse 
vaticination, as to the probability of the Pope’s restoration ; that his tem- 
porary dispossession which has now taken place is a very small matter 
as compared with the far graver calamities, to which his temporal sove- 
reignty has from time to time succumbed, and which nevertheless it has 
in every instance successfully overcome. 


To attempt (says Monsignore Patterson) even to enumerate the restora- 
tions of the civil powers of the Popes would be too long a task ; it is suffi- 
cient to remember that there is hardly any imaginable contingency to 
which it has not been exposed, and that out of all it has emerged triumph- 
= and not rarely in the person of the same Pontiff who had suffered its 

oss. 


It is impossible to analyse this Essay, because it is itself mainly an 
analysis. But as many of our readers may not be in the habit of reading 
the “ Contemporary,” we think our best course will be.to extract a greater 
number of passages than is our general habit. And first as to the origin 
of the Papal dominion. 


The providence of God chose that Peter should found his supreme and 
infallible throne at Rome, the then mistress of the whole known world. 
Three centuries elapsed, and that which at the first appeared not to be (so 
faint and so unrecorded is that dawn of the great day which has suc- 
ceeded), remained in sole possession, and became manifest as the living 
and energizing heart of the great Christian body throughout the world ; 
while the mortal and corrupt remains of the Imperial polity perished and 
crumbled age after age, leaving scarcely a trace behind. From out these 
ruins, rough-hewn at first and incomplete, shaped and fashioned “ tunsione 
plurimi” by second causes so manifold and diverse as almost to defy 
analysis—human passions, human needs, the death throes of effete insti- 
tutions, the struggles of new nations into life—emerges the temporal power 
of Christ’s Vicars. ..... One sees the undying occupant of S. Peter's 
barque sailing down the stream of time, ever storm-tossed, yet never sub- 
merged, now barely avoiding shoal and rock, now gliding on the smooth 
treachery of rapids. What S. Paul says of the Apostolic College is 
eminently true of the Apostolic Head : *‘ We are cast down, but we perish 
not.” What form of suffering, nay, of degradation, has he not passed 
through ; and yet when has the truth of God perished from his lips ? 


In an article of our present number, we have dwelt on the unearthliness 
of the Pope’s temporal sovereignty ; and on its radical difference in spirit 
from merely human polities, be they absolute monarchies or any other. 
One of these (so to speak) preternatural facts is the very frequent ex- 
pulsion of Popes from their territory. 


If we run through the pontificates of fifty Popes from S. Gregory II. 
down to Sylvester II., we shall find that continuous residence in Rome 
was the exception rather than the rule; if we trace the history of the 
Popes on through the eleventh century, it is almost the same; from the 
year 1130 till the end of the twelfth century, the twelve pontiffs who 
reigned from Innocent II. down to Innocent III. were scarcely ever to be 
found at Rome. Innocent II. was the longest resident of this series, and 
he passed not more than seven years there out of the thirteen years of his 
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pontificate, being disturbed and driven out repeatedly by the turbulence 
of faction. The glorious pontificate of the great Innocent opened the 
thirteenth century with the re-integration of the temporal dominions of 
the Holy See, and an almost continuous residence in Rome for eighteen 
years. But these eighteen years represent more than half of the period of 
residence in their See by successive Popes during the remainder of that 
century. The next century opens with the tragedy of Boniface VIII. 
Outraged and maltreated, it is yet certain that he died, not at Anagni, as 
Dante and the Ghibelline authors have it, but after a month’s interval 
from the date of Colonna’s violence, and at Rome. His successor, however, 
never went to Rome; and then, after a long and divided conclave at 
Perugia, Clement V. was elected, and like his five successors dwelt, in 
peace at least, but in exile from Rome at Avignon. This brings us to the 
year 1378. For seventy-two years the Romans saw their Sovereign Pontiff 
for scarcely four years, in the persons of Urban V. and Gregory XI. 
Then comes the deplorable forty years’ schism, terminated by the election 
of Martin V., during which Rome was again deserted by her legitimate 
pastors. The reign of Martin V., which, though he often had to leave 
Rome, promised an cera of tranquillity for the Holy City, was succeeded 
by that of the great Eugene IV. Out of the sixteen years of his reign, 
nearly ten were passed in wandering from place to place. 

Such, in brief, have been the exiles and imprisonments of the Popes 
during the eleven centuries and a half of their possession of temporal sove- 
reignty. Let us now briefly sum them up in two or three ways. If we 
take them first in the aggregate of time, it will appear that in the first of 
these centuries the Popes were repeatedly wanderers, seeking aid from the 
Kings of France against their Lombard and other enemies, so that at least 
twenty-five years were thus passed away from Rome: the next century 
gives a similar proportion, emphasized also with violence and bloodshed ; 
while the “iron age” which succeeded gives a still larger proportion of 
time spent in exile by the Roman Pontiffs : the eleventh century gives the 
same result. ‘The pontificates were usually short, and that of the most 
distinguished Pope (S. Leo IX.) was one of constant journeying in the 
interests of the Church; for here I may notice that, so far as I have 
observed, there is no trace of any unwillingness to live in Rome on the 

art of the Popes till we come to the unhappy period of the Avignon exile. 

hus, for instance, S. Leo IX., by birth a German, and for twenty years 
Bishop of Toul, in France, is recorded to have had so tender a veneration 
for the Holy City that he made for many years a pilgrimage thither, year 
by year, sometimes accompanied by several hundreds of pilgrims—a mar- 
vellous achievement in those disturbed times. These three centuries supply 
indeed the most disastrous pages in the history of the Popes—and yet even 
in these what brilliant exceptions are afforded by such pontificates as 
those of Gregory IV., Leo IV., Benedict III., and Gregory VII. Of the 
fifty-eight Popes who reigned during those ages of political and social 
disorder, five were canonized saints—Pascal I., Leo IV., Nicolas I., 
Leo IX., and Gregory VII. 

In the next century, asI have said, the Popes appear to have been 
almost constantly absent from Rome from 1130 to 1198, During the 
thirteenth again, not more than thirty-three or thirty-four years were 
passed at Rome, and during the fourteenth hardly as many. 


Passing from facts to general laws : 


Regarded as one complex fact, the history of the temporal power presents 
rather a contrast than a parallel to merely human institutions. They rise 
by slow degrees, culminate and decline as by a law ; but ¢his power seems 
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to baffle precedent and belie anticipation. When it should fall it rises, 
and vice versa. It is a kind of comet in our political firmament: no one 
has defined its orbit, no one can describe its zenith, and no one (save the 
prophet Cumming) ventures to predict its apogee. 


Considering in how thoroughly Catholic a spirit Monsignore Patterson 
always writes, and with what intense devotion to the Holy See,—consider- 
ing the large extent of his historical and general knowledge—considering 
lastly the unusual charm and attractiveness of his style,—we must repeat 
what we said once before ; viz. that he commits a kind of offence against 
the interests of the Church, in not writing far more frequently. 





Supernatural Religion : an Inquiry into the Reality of Divine Revelation. 
In Two Volumes. 8vo. London: Longman, Green, & Co. 1874. 


E intend to review this book at length in a subsequent number, and 
we confine ourselves therefore for the present to a brief account of 
its contents and a general estimate of its merits. It is divided into three sec- 
tions. In the first the author contends, that miracles are directly opposed to 
the uniformity of nature established by physical science, and that there is, 
therefore, a vehement presumption against the possibility of their occur- 
rence. He goes on to argue that the belief inthe actual occurrence of miracles 
is in the inverse ratio to the diffusion of knowledge ; that this belief has been 
strongest in dark and ignorant ages; that it has grown fainter and fainter 
as the light of knowledge has increased, till at last it has died out alto- 
gether among the educated classes. The second section, which occupies 
the greater part of the book, deals with the testimony for our Lord’s 
miracles in the synoptic Gospels, and professes to show that these Gospels 
cannot be received as evidence, since no one can say when or by whom 
they were composed. The writings both of Fathers and of heretics down 
to the time of S. Irenseus, who have been supposed to manifest acquaint- 
ance with these Gospels, are examined one by one ; and the conclusion is 
drawn, that early Christian literature, far from confirming the authority 
or the authenticity of the three first Gospels, furnishes negative evidence 
which is fatal to their claims. The third and concluding section is con- 
cerned with the fourth Gospel: and decides, first, that there is no external 
evidence of weight in its favour; next, that there is internal evidence 
which forbids the supposition that it was written by S. John. 

It would be impossible to consider the author’s theory of miracles in a 
notice ; but we cannot forbear saying something on the merits of this work 
in matters of critical learning. It contains a multitude of references to 
modern books on biblical and spatristic subjects. But every one who has 
any experience in this kind of literature, knows how easy it is to accu- 
mulate references to modern authorities. No doubt it is useful to get the 
history of opinion on controverted points, but this is an end which the 
author seldom keeps in view. He heaps references together without regard 
to completeness, or to chronological order, or to any system whatever which 
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we can discover. Sometimes he begins by arranging his authorities in 
alphabetical series, and then, weary even of this rude attempt at system, 
sinks back into absolute confusion. References are piled up with ostenta- 
tious display in matters beyond dispute, while startling assertions are made 
on the authority of modern critics, without a single reference to the 
sources ‘from which these critics derive their opinions. Moreover, his 
references can never be trusted: for he quotes modern critics against the 
very opinions which they advocate, and he makes such gross mistakes in 
citing the titles of books as to make it evident that he has never seen them. 
Still, with all this lack of system and of accuracy, he pursues a definite 
method, and keeps to it from first to last. He thinks himself at liberty 
to treat everything as doubtful if a modern critic has doubted it, or as 
certain if a modern critic has asserted it. Starting from this principle, he 
proceeds to take the most sceptical view on each detail, forgetting that 
those views sometimes neutralize each other. Of course he has a profound 
contempt for “ Apologetic” scholars. But indeed the most sceptical of 
German critics incur his censure, if they make any admission or yield for 
a moment before plain matter of fact. Even Hilgenfeld, when he allows 
that Hegisippus shows an acquaintance with S. Luke’s gospel, is warned, 
with ludicrous solemnity, that if this concession is permitted the “ function 
of criticism is at an end.” 

From beginning to end of the book there is not a sign of independent 
study of the sources, or of independent views upon them. The early 
Fathers are misquoted, mistranslated, misrepresented. On some of the 
more intricate questions we meet with blunders, which would have been 
impossible to any one who had mastered the elements of the matter in 
hand, or was in a position to form a judgment upon it. The want of 
scholarship which the author displays is simply amazing. It is strange 
that a writer who breaks down in the attempt to translate easy sentences 
in Greek and Latin should address himself to works of this kind ; 
stranger still that he should assail such a scholar as Westcott with an air 
of confident superiority. But strange though it be, this is what the author 
of “ Supernatural Religion ” has actually done. 

We intend, at no very distant date, to point out the real force of the 
evidences for the Christian religion ; and we pledge ourselves to present 
the fullest justification of the judgment we have given of this book. It 
has been welcomed in one of the Reviews as a permanent contribution to 
our theological literature. The Reviewer must have rated theological 
literature in England low indeed. In Germany there are instances enough 
of reckless criticism and of fanciful theorising. But we doubt if any 
German writer ever made a permanent reputation by the mere utterance 
of extreme theories, without consistency, without knowledge, without the 
shadow of critical ability. 
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Life of Mary Cherubina Clare of S. Francis. Translated from the 
Italian, with a Preface, by Lady Hernert. London: Washbourne, 
1874. 


ADY HERBERT has shown her usual discrimination in the selec- 
tion for translation of the life of this saintly nun of the Monastery 
of S. Clare at Assisi. Mary Cherubina Clare has a peculiar interest for 
us, because she was our own contemporary, little more than three years 
having elapsed since her death. Her life was one long continuous act of 
love to God. Before the revolution broke out in Italy its details were 
revealed to her, and the sight of the torrents of blood that would be shed, 
and the numbers of souls that would be lost for all eternity, many of 
them even priests, filled her with such mortal terror and agony, that she 
would exclaim, “I cannot endure so bitter a grief! Would that by the 
shedding of my blood I could prevent such offences against God, and the 
loss of so many souls.” She heroically placed herself between God’s 
justice and sinners, offering herself as a victim for their salvation, and for 
the cessation of the Divine chastisements on poor Italy and France. 
Henceforth her sufferings both of soul and body were so intense that, as 
her abbess tells us, “she was truly a martyr of love.” Her abbess’s simple 
and most interesting narrative, which Lady Herbert has translated, 
presents her to us with all the characteristics of sanctity, and our Holy 
Father has removed all doubt on the subject ; for in sending her the 
plenary indulgence ix articulo mortis the evening before her death, he said, 
* That soul is going straight to heaven.” 

But besides the intrinsic merits of this volume, it has a strong claim on 
us because it is published for the benefit of the community in which Mary 
Cherubina Clare spent her religious life. Since the seizure of their 
property by the Italian Government, their only means of subsistence is 
the nominal pension of sevenpence a day, which is paid for only a certain 
number of the nuns, and very irregularly. Their misery is, moreover, 
increased by their having been obliged to afford a refuge to two other 
communities, who have been forcibly driven out of their own convents. 
We gladly contribute our part to making this book widely known, and 
we cordially hope it may have an extensive circulation and a profitable 
sale. 





Lhe Life of B. Giovanni Colombini. By Fro. Betcart. 
London: Washbourne. 1874. 


HIS is a very interesting book. The translation retains the quaint 
simplicity of the old Italian original, and the spirit of fervour that 
breathes through it, renders it very suitable for spiritual reading. Gio- 
vanni Colombini was a rich merchant of Siena, who in 1355 embraced a 
life of poverty, and, with seventy companions, went about preaching in 
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Italy, which during the sojourn of the Popes at Avignon, was torn by 
intestine wars and civil or family feuds. He used to exhort his sons to 
carry with them “nothing but the love of God deep down in their hearts,” 
and to respond to God’s grace with excessive love and charity verging on 
folly (che sente del pazzo) ; and they were popularly called Gesuati because 
the name of Jesus was always on their lips. His humility and spirit of 
obedience, however, preserved them from the errors and disorders into 
which the Fraticelli had recently fallen. He was always careful to obtain 
the sanction of the bishops of the province for all his proceedings ; and 
when Pope Urban V. came to Italy in 1367, he awaited his landing at 
Corneto, submitted himself unconditionally to the Apostolic authority, 
and received from him a habit and rule for his congregation. 





The Life of Anne Catherine Emmerich, By Heten Baur. 
London: Burns & Oates. 1874. 


NNE CATHERINE L.AMERICH was the daughter of a West- 
phalian peasant, distinguished in the natural order from others of 

her class only by her great purity and amiable disposition. But from the 
day of her birth, which was also that of her baptism, she had “ the gift of 
marvellous and almost perpetual insight into spiritual truths in the form 
of visions representing the life of our Lord and of the Church ;” and 
simultaneously she was endowed with a supernatural sympathy, which 
fitted her to work out her mysterious vocation of “living, suffering, and 
dying, as her Lord had lived, suffered, and died, for the welfare of His 
Church and the salvation of souls.” She tells us: “I have ever felt that 
we are all One Body in Jesus Christ, and therefore, like the fingers to the 
hand, the grief of my neighbours was hurt to me. From my babyhood I 
always prayed to take upon myself the illnesses of others. I always 
thought that God had some special reason for every pain He inflicted, and 
that there must be a certain penalty to pay. When therefore I sometimes 
saw sufferings pressing so hardly upon some one person, I thought it was 
because there was no one willing to help him to pay his debt, and so I 
then implored God to let me acquit it, and I prayed to the Child Jesus to 
help me, Who soon sent me as much pain as I could wish.” The souls in 
purgatory, whom she would behold flitting round her “like shining pearls 
seen through a thick mist,” had a large share of her prayers; and God 
would show her in vision the miseries and sins of persons of all classes, 
not only in her own neighbourhood, but in all lands wherever the foot of 
man had trod, whose consolation and deliverance were her appointed task. 
Her visions “ were not meditations upon past events, but the immediate 
reflexion of the facts themselves presented to” her “mind like a picture 
mirrored in a lake. ..... Her behaviour was purely passive through- 
out all the visions of her life; she never attempted to reason mentally 
about them when her angelic guide did not explain their meaning, and 
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therefore all that she has related on the subject is distinguished by an 
admirable simplicity and clearness, although at the same time by a mys- 
terious depth which irresistibly impresses on the reader the conviction 
that here is nothing invented, nothing which could have derived its 
origin in the human brain. Her life extended from 1774 to 1824, and in 
the terrible calamities and awful sins of that period, somewhat similar to 
our own time, she found ample scope for the exercise of her vocation of 
intercession and vicarious suffering. There are extant several narratives 
written or dictated by herself from her visions. She “ herself attached no 
historical value to these narrations,” and in the absence of the Church’s 
judgment on them it would be wrong to do so. But the communication 
of what she saw and heard, revived the faith and rekindled the love of 
many of her contemporaries ; and it may serve the same purpose again in 
the present day. In the preface, Father Coleridge promises us in a future 
volume a selection from her “ Contemplations,” with some remarks on 
the general subject of her visions, for which we shall look with great 
interest. Meanwhile her life is in itself a valuable study, which we most 
heartily recommend to our readers, 





The Lives of S. Veronica Giuliani and Blessed Battista Varani. 
London: Washbourne. 1874. 


HITS volume is the third of the new series of the Oratorian Lives of 

the Saints. The greater part of it is occupied by the Life of S. 
Veronica Giuliani, a Capuchin nun and native of the Duchy of Urbino, 
who died in 1727, and was canonized by Pope Gregory XVI. in 1839, 
together with S. Alphonso Liguori and several other great Saints. The 
Italian work of which it is a translation, is taken from three lives of earlier 
date and the processes of her canonization, and thus it comes to us with 
the highest claims to authenticity. From her childhood S$. Veronica was 
favoured, in frequent visions, with familiar intercourse with our Lord and 
His Mother ; but it was not till she was above thirty-two years of age, 
and had been fifteen years in religion, that her peculiar vocation of union 
with our Lord in all the details of His Passion, manifested itself. This 
part of her life is very interesting. Its most striking feature is her 
obedience. Her practice of this virtue was at all times very perfect, inso- 
mich that once when she was in ecstasy, our Lady having invited her to 
the banquet of eternity, she declined on the ground “ that she had not leave 
for that ;” and on her coming to herself and asking her confessor’s per- 
mission, which he refused, she promptly submitted herself to his will. 
Her whole being was brought into such supernatural subjection, that her 
stigmata would re-open and bleed, and then be suddenly healed and 
covered with a thin skin, her ecstatic participation in our Lord’s Passion 
would begin, be suspended, recommence, and finally cease, at the command 
of the bishop or her confessor. Even natural accidental injuries, as, for 
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instance, her broken leg, and her hand that was scorched and shrivelled 
by fire, were similarly healed. When she was in her last agony, she 
lingered on, earnestly gazing ‘at her confessor, till he, remembering that 
she had often told him that she would wish not even to leave this world 
till dismissed by holy obedience, gave her the order which she was evi- 
dently awaiting. Whereupon she cast a last farewell look on her 
daughters, bowed her head, and expired. 

This volume contains also an account of the spiritual life of Blessed 
Battista Varani, a nun of the Order of S. Clare at Camerino, written in 
fragments by. herself in obedience to her confessors. Though rather 
diffuse, much instruction may be derived from it. She was never formally 
beatified, but it is believed that Clement X. authorized the devotions in 
her honour at Camerino ; and since the beginning of the seventeenth cen- 
tury the title of Blessed has been universally given to her. 





Quarterly Review, July, 1874. Article: “ Primitive Man.” 


HE July number of the “ Quarterly Review” contains a very inte- 
resting article, entitled “ Primitive Man,” which common report 
ascribes to Mr. St. George Mivart. Its object is to test the progress made 
by recent Darwinists, Mr. Tyler, Sir John Lubbock, and others, in their 
attempt to show that man was once represented by a type of savage so 
low as to differ merely in degree from the brute. Their success would 
have been undoubtedly a great Darwinist triumph, for, should the essen- 
tial duality of man and beast disappear, man so degraded could do no less 
than humbly assume a position in the Darwinian chain of evolution. 

The Reviewer congratulates himself upon the fairness of the authors 
with whom he has to deal. They are honest excavators, turning up what 
makes against their theory as well as what makes for .it, but they have 
not always recognized the significance of their own discoveries, whilst the 
public, Darwin-bitten, has passed unnoticed the confessions of failure of 
the more candid Darwinists, The Reviewer conducts his examination in 
the following interrogatory :—“ 1st. Can any direct evidence be found of 
races of man, past or present, existing in a brutal or irrational condition ? 
2. Does available evidence clearly point to the past existence of such a 
condition? 3%. Are races anywhere to be found in a condition which is 
less remote from mere animal existence than from the highest human 
development of which we have as yet experience?” He calls witnesses, 
for the most part from the Darwinist ranks, to show that there is no 
authentic evidence that there is or ever has been a race of savages not 
possessed of—Ist. Speech, sufficiently enunciating by word or gesture, “ the 
what, the how, and the why,” and expressing “general conceptions and 
abstract ideas.” 2. A moral sense presenting no contradiction to our own 
abstract moral judgments, although varying indefinitely in its concrete 
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application. 3. Religion ; some apprehension and recognition, direct or 
indirect, of God. Therefore no tribe of savage is forthcoming which does 
not differ essentially from the highest order of brute. He points out 
moreover that no conditions of savage life have been discovered suggesting 
anything like a transitional state between brute and man. 

The progressive development of races is an undeniable phenomenon in 
the world’s history ; but there is another law, of the operation of which 
the Reviewer shows us that ethnology offers many examples, the law of 
degeneration. Isolation, even where races have reached a very high stage 
of civilization, inevitably produces degeneration. Many of the lowest 
tribes of Eastern Africa and of Australia retain particular customs out of 
all keeping with their normal barbarism, which evidently speak of a higher 
state from which they have fallen. 

Whilst laying great stress upon the operation of this important and but 
little recognized law, the Reviewer is careful to point out that its action in 
the world’s history is not required by orthodoxy ; for, although our first 
parents could not have been savages, there is nothing, theologically 
speaking, to prevent their immediate descendants from having dropped 
into the savage state. Ethnology gives us the history of the operation, 
under varying conditions, of the two laws of Progress and Degeneration ; 
as to which first came into action Science has as yet obtained no data upon 
which to gainsay theology. 

The Reviewer concludes by bidding us consider how various and how 
contradictory are the standards by which men measure progress, and 
warns us that, even amongst ourselves, in the mid-current of our physical 
progress, there are not wanting signs of a degeneration, none the less 
grave because it is moral, in our substitution of Pagan for Christian 
virtues, and in our deliberate preference for physical well-being over well- 
doing. 





Devotion to the Sacred Heart of Jesus. By the Rev. S. Franco, §. J. 
Baltimore: Murphy & Co. London: Washbourne. 1874. 


The Paradise of God ; or, The Virtues of the Sacred Heart of Jesus. By 
a Father of the Society of Jesus. Baltimore: Murphy & Co. Lon- 
don: Washbourne. 1874. 


OTH these books appeared originally in the American periodical 
called the ‘‘ Messenger of the Sacred Heart.” Though their titles 
are somewhat similar, yet the inexhaustible subject of which they treat, is 
so differently handled by each writer that there is no repetition, and each 
stands out separately as a graphic study of that Sacred Heart, the full 
revelation of Whose treasures has been reserved for these latter days, in 
fulfilment of the promise, “ Where iniquity abounded grace should still 
more abound.” The fact that the authors of both are Jesuits, is the best 
guarantee for the spiritual profit to be derived from their perusal. 
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Summer Talks about Lourdes. By Cectuta Mary Capper. 
London: Burns & Oates, 1874. 


ISS CADDELL tells us many true stories about the wonders 

which are daily drawing crowds to Lourdes to glorify God through 

the intercession of His Blessed Mother. This little book cannot fail to 
interest both young and old. 





Stories of the Saints. By M.F.S. London: Washbourne. 1874. 


HIS is a charming book, written for children, but full of interest for 
grown people also. The selection is very well made, all being 
found on the English Kalendar, and all, with the exception of S. 
Catherine of Alexandria, S. Agnes, S. Lawrence, and S. Cecilia, of whom 
one can never hear too much, being modern saints whom one meets with 
in history or in connexion with existing religious orders. 





Sacrum Septenarium ; or, The Seven Gifts of the Holy Ghost. By the 
Rev. Henry Formby. London: Burns, Oates, &Co. 1874. 


HE object of this volume is to awaken in Catholics a more lively 
faith “in the working of the Holy Ghost in them.” The reason 

that Mr. Formby gives in the preface for writing it is, that one of the 
causes why so few Christians make progress in the spiritual life and attain 
to sanctity, is their ignorance of the excellence of the gifts of the Holy 
Ghost, and their importance to every one of us for the sanctification of 
our souls. ‘There can be no more affectionate corrective” of this 
lamentable ignorance “than the example of the Great Mother of the 
Christian family, mirroring in her own person, for the guidance and 
instruction of her children, the operation of these Seven Gifts.” After “a 
preliminary address to the daughters of Mary, inviting them to a minute 
and special study of the example of their Holy Mother,’ Mr. Formby 
proceeds to show, in the first place, how, under the natural law of creation, 
the pattern of the mother of a family is “of sovereign importance to the 
well-being of the children,” and in the second, how, in the economy of the 
Christian Redemption, the Holy Virgin Mother of Jesus presents to all 
collectively, and to each singly, of the Christian family of His redeemed, 
an example in which sublime virtues without equal are combined with 
the greatest simplicity— an example perfectly homely, perfectly intelli- 
gible, and perfectly within the reach even of our infirm power and 
capacity to do our best to imitate.” In his second chapter Mr. Formby 
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explains with great clearness, by the authority of S. Thomas, what is the 
Church’s teaching on the Gifts of the Holy Ghost ; and that, while the 
dictates of human reason are a sufficient guide in all natural things 
properly subject to it, they do not suffice for the attainment of man’s final 
supernatural end, “except there be also besides a movement and an 
inspiration of the Holy Ghost.’’ Hence it evidently follows that the Gifts 
of the Holy Ghost are necessary for salvation. In the remainder of the 
volume these fundamental truths are applied to each of the Seven Gifts 
separately. After explaining in each case the operation of the correspond- 
ing natural virtue, he passes on to show how these natural virtues are 
perfected and fitted for a supernatural object by the superadded Gift of 
the Holy Spirit ; and finally he illustrates his subject by the example of 
the Mother of the Christian family. Mr. Formby has turned to good 
account the wide field for practical instruction which he has thus laid open 
before him. His style is plain, simple, and yet forcible, and both the plan 
and details of the work are well calculated to make it generally useful. 
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Correspondence, 


—2o——— 


PLAIN-CHANT. 


To the Editor of the “ Dustix Review.” 


Srr,—As all good Catholics will admit that the question of church 
music, which has been. raised in a commanicated article of your July 
number, should be determined by authority rather than by argument or 
personal preference, I think that considerable light will be thrown upon 
the controversy by the subjoined extract from the celebrated work of 
Pope Benedict XIV. on the Diocesan Synod. For the sake of your 
readers in general I have translated the passage into English, but I 
believe that it will be found essentially correct on reference to the original. 
It is hardly necessary for me to add, that the illustrious Pontiff, from 
whose work the extract is taken, has an especial claim to deference, on 
subjects connected with Ecclesiastical discipline and with the conduct of 
Divine worship. 


“No Bishop who desires the love of his people, which is so necessary . 


to the right discharge of his office, should do anything to estrange their 
minds ; nor can he wish, through any act of his own, to bring upon him- 
self the occasion of trouble and offence. ‘T'wo considerations help to 
strengthen us in this opinion, and we have treated of them more at length 
in our Encyclical letter already quoted. One of them is, that at the 
Council of Trent it was proposed by certain Bishops, zealous for the 
discipline of the church, that music should be wholly abolished from 
churches, and the Gregorian mode of singing alone retained. But 
other Bishops were rightly of opinion, that a novelty of this kind 
would be the means of opening a door to innumerable complaints and 
disquietudes, and the following decision was accordingly come to by the 
Council ; namely, that music should not be prohibited in churches, but 
reformed under certain regulations, with a view to the promotion of piety 
and gravity. The other ground of our opinion is, that a few years ago 
there was an examination of the question relating to the use of the organ 
and other musical instruments. There were certain Bishops, who from 
motives of most commendable zeal were in favour of prohibiting the use 
of such instruments in churches, and were encouraged in this view of the 
case by the example, among others, of our own Pontifical Chapel, and of 
the Metropolitan Church of Lyons, in which the use of instruments had 
never been received. Other Bishops, however, animated by the like zeal, 
contended in favour of retaining the organ and other instruments in the 
music of the church, and it was sufficiently evident how difficult it would 
be to exclude them from churches in which they have been previously in 
use. They judged accordingly that it would be better to adopt a middle 
course, so as, on the one hand, not to allow, and on the other hand, not to 
exclude the use of a// instruments in churches ; but retaining the organ and 
certain other instruments, to forbid those only which are more appropriate 
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to theatrical performances than to sacred places and to sacred actions, 
according to the more particular injunctions on the same subject, which 
are contained in our forementioned Encyclical letter. (De Synod. Dioc. 
lib. XL, cap. 7.) 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 


SACERDOS ALTER. 





To the Editor of the “ Dustin Review.” 


Srr,—I have found a general concurrence of opinion among those with 
whom I have happened to converse on the subject—many of them great 
admirers of Plaint-chant—that the views advocated by “ Sacerdos” in your 
current number are extreme and mischievous. My own sympathies are 
heartily with an editorial article, which appeared in the third number of 
your new Series, called “ Music in its Religious Uses.” But I have no leisure 
to attempt any argument on the matter. 

Whereas however “ Sacerdos” relies mainly on authority, I think he has 
by no means done justice to the argument from authority drawn out in the 
article I have named ; see p. 143, and pp. 146-151. Thus Benedict XIV. in 
his great work “De Synodo Diocesand” says that it would be a “novelty” 
“to exclude from churches every kind of vocal music except the Gregorian 
Chant ;” and one “which would have opened the door to complaints and 
troubles without number.” Moreover in an Encyclical, directed to the 
Bishops of the Pontifical States, he expressly permits the use at Mass of the 
organ, double-bass, violoncello, bassoon, violin, and viola, on the ground 
that “these instruments serve to strengthen and sustain the voices of the 
singers.” 

But “Sacerdos’s” own article, it seems to me, affords a still more direct 
reply to his argument. He says (p. 178) that, according to the ‘‘ Ceeremoniale 
Episcoporum,” at certain periods of the year,—such as Advent and Passion- 
tide,—“ the cantors do not use figured music but the Gregorian Chant.” 
Surely this affirms by the most undeniable implication, that at ordinary times 
the cantors use figured music as a matter of course. 

I entirely agree, however, with what F. Newman says in a passage to 
which “ Sacerdos” refers with assent. “ Gregorian music has so little innate 
vigour and life that it is in no danger of going out of its place and giving 
the law to religion ” (p. 202). 

I remain, Sir, faithfully yours, 


AICUS. 
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American Posts, 64-86: Summary of our former article, 64 ; Mr. Lowell’s 
ideal of Poetry, 65; his “ Biglow Papers,” 65 ; the imaginative beauty 
of his poems, 67; general inappreciation by the English public of 
American Poets, 68; Mr. Whittier’s “ Maud Muller,” 69: extract 
from his “ Brother of Mercy,” 70; its Protestant character, 71; the 
melancholy life of Edgar Poe, 71 ; his Sonnet to Science, 72 ; popularity 
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theism of some of his poems, 76; Hans Breitmann (Mr. Leland), 77 ; 
his poems, though sometimes coarse, have a substratum of genuine 
humour, 77; Bret Harte’s peculiar humour, 79; Walt Whitman’s 
poems strongly anti-Catholic, 81 ; in his religious ideas he is a follower 
of Comte, 82 ; his poems are vigorous, but they lack the religious feeling 
which Dante and Milton professed, 84 ; the great poet of the age yet to 
come, 85 ; the essential requisites of one, 86; his abundant opportu- 
nities, 86. 

APPENDIX TO THE ARTICLE ON FREEWILL, 159-172: The criticism in the 
Spectator, 159; we may have failed in our former article to make 
ourselves sufficiently clear, 161 ; our object in the present article, 162; ~ 
distinction between resolve and desire, 162; illustrations in explanation, 
163 ; the will is often affected by unconscious influences, 167 ; non- 
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169 ; men often act against their prevailing desire, 169 ; analysis of the 
determinist reasoning into two propositions, 170; we agree with one, 
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Bapineton Conspiracy (THE).—Mary Stuart, 336-378 : The exhaustive 
character of Mr. Hosack’s work, 336 ; value of F. Morris’s work, 337 ; 
Mary’s complicity in the projected assassination of Elizabeth dishelieved 
by most modern writers, 337 ; Mr. Froude may be regarded as the 
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of the conspirators, 342 ; even Mr. Froude acquits Mary of any know- 
ledge of the origin of the conspiracy, 342 ; his account of her reply to 
the conspirators, 343 ; the conspiracy is revealed to Walsingham, 344 ; 
arrest of Babington and four others, 345 ; question as to Walsingham’s 
approval of the conspiracy, 345; and as to Mary’s, 346; infamous 
conduct of Gifford, 347 ; F. Morris’s exposure of Mr. Froude’s inaccuracies, 
249 ; nefarious character of Paulet, 351 ; further proofs of Mr. Froude’s 
untrustworthiness, 352 ; Phillipps, the decipherer, 354 ; his unscrupulous- 
ness, 356 ; complicity between him and Gifford, 357 ; Walsingham must 
have known of their machinations, 358 ; Mr. Froude’s wilful ignoring 
of facts, 359; Did Mary approve of the plot? 360; the proof rests 
entirely upon Babington’s letter and her reply to it, 360 ; proofs of her 
ignorance of a portion of it, 361 ; the forged postscript, 365 ; F. Morris’s 
comments upon it, 366; Mr. Froude’s theory respecting it, 368 ; it will 
not bear investigation, 369 ; his suppression of a passage of Mary’s letter 
to Babington, 370; text of the criminatory letter, 371 ; Mary merely 
plotted for her escape, 372 ; if she had approved of the design against 
Elizabeth she would have mentioned it in her letter, 373 ; failure of the 
design to implicate Mary in a plot against the life of Elizabeth, 374 ; 
proofs of the forgery, 375; impossibility of doing full justice to the 
subject in a critical essay, 378. 

Baur (Miss Ellen) Life of Anne Catherine Emmerich, noticed, 531. 

Beale (Lionel S., M.B.) Bioplasm : a Contribution to the Physiology of Life, 
noticed, 226. 

Belcari (Feo) Life of B. Giovanni Colombini, noticed, 530. 

Bowles (Miss Emily), The Three Kings and other Poems, noticed, 256. 

Bree (C. R., M.D.), Fallacies of Darwinism, noticed, 240. 

Breitmann (Hans), Ballads, reviewed, 64. 

Burton (J. H.), The History of Scotland from Agricola’s Invasion to the 
Revolution of 1688, reviewed, 336. 


Cappeutt (Miss Crcriia), Summer Talks about Lourdes, noticed, 535. 


Carlisle (Mr. T.), The Unprofessional Vagabond, reviewed, 29. 

Castaniza’s SPIRITUAL ConFLICT AND ConqQuEst, 119-132: English Ca- 
tholic literature in the seventeenth century, 120; sterling value of the 
works then printed, 120 ; special interest of the present re-issue, 120 ; 
the “Spiritual Conflict” and the “ Spiritual Combat,” 121; contro- 
versy as to the authorship of the latter, 121 ; great number of early 
editions, 122 ; character of Canon Vaughan’s edition, 125 ; great value 
of the “ Spiritual Combat” as a religious manual, 126 ; whoever first 
wrote it many subsequent editors added to and improved it, 127 ; the 
“ Spiritual Conquest,” 129; its highly devotional character, 130 ; 
Canon Vaughan’s Notes and Preface, 131. 

Castiniza (Dom J.), The Spiritual Conflict and Conquest, ‘reviewed, 119. 

Cuurcu Music, 508-521 : Comments upon the article “ Plain-Chant,” 
509 ; what might be done to reconcile conflicting opinions,e 509 ; 
example of a town mission church with its paid choir, 509 ; introduction 
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of a surpliced choir, and successful endeavour to induce the congregation 
to join in the singing, 510; commendatory notices of the press, 511 ; 
the excellence of Webbe’s Motetts for chapel choirs, 512 ; Plain-Chant, 
as a rule, liked by neither congregation nor choir, 512; the choir at S. 
Chad’s Cathedral, 514 ; imperfect editing of the Ratisbon Gradual, 514 ; 
the Council of Trent on ecclesiastical music, 515 ; although florid music 
is forbidden in churches, yet Plain-Chant is not absolutely enjoined, 
516 ; the school children should be instructed so thet they might assist 
the choir, 517 ; Plain-Chant suitable in churches with large, well- 
trained choirs, 518 ; opinions against its exclusive use, 519 ; the practical 
side of the question, 519. 


Coleridge (Rev. F'.), The Dialogues of S. Gregory the Great, noticed, 223. 
Concilio (Rev. J. De), Catholicity and Pantheism, noticed, 251. 
Constitutio Dogmatica Prima de Ecclesia Christi, reviewed, 1. 
Correspondence : Plain-Chant, 537. 


Dait¥ Press (Tue) of September 23-4-5, 1874, reviewed, 378. 
Dame Dolores and other Stories, noticed, 250. 
De Vere’s (Mr. Ausrey) “ ALEXANDER THE GREAT,” 412-440 : Supe- 


riority of this poem over Mr. De Vere’s former works, 412; the figure 
of Alexander the Great in history, 412; the poet’s conception of his 
character, 413; value of the preface to the poem, 413; Alexander's 
ambitious project, 414; his danger from his unmeasured self-will, 415 ; 
influence upon him of the various religions which he encountered, 415 ; 
his supposed interview with the high-priest at Jerusalem, 416; the 
poem in spirit and in incident thoroughly Greek, 416; Alexander's 
address to the mutinous Greek soldiery at Opis, 417 ; its grand eloquence, 
419 ; the episode of Philotas’s treason and the execution of Parmenio, 
420 ; the affection of Hephestion for Alexander the key-note of the 
poem, 422; the fretful description of Alexander by Parmenio, 423 ; 
first appearance of Alexander upon the scene, 424; his apostrophe to 
Achilles, 425 ; Mr. De Vere’s exquisite delineation of the character of 
Hephestion, 426 ; the beautiful soliloquy of Hephestion, 429 ; the plot 
of Phylax against him, 429 ; his death, 430 ; Alexander's grief, 431 ; 
masterly beauty of the first four acts, 432 ; description of Alexander at 
the zenith of his fortunes, 433; the “triply-altered” king, 435 ; the 
fifth act, its skilful construction, the taking up of the strain heard 
through the first, 436 ; paraphrase of the Song of the Captivity, 436 ; 
the last illness of the king, 437 ; beauty of the closing scene, 438 ; the 
queen’s prophetic soliloquy, 440 ; on the probable inappreciation of the 
poem by non-Catholics, 440; the confusion of creeds as great in the 
present day as when Alexander died, 440. 


De Vere (Aubrey), Alexander the Great, a dramatic poem, reviewed, 412. 
Discours de M. le Duc de Broglie devant le 28me Commission d'initiative, 


8 Juillet, 1874, reviewed, 132. 


Dods (M., D.D.), The Works of Aurelius Augustine, Bishop of Hippo, 





noticed, 211. 
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Examination (An) oF Mr. Herpert Spencer’s Psycnowoey, 476-508 : 


Mr. John Stuart Mill the representative of one school of modern philo- 
sophy and Mr. Herbert Spencer of another, 476 ; the growing influence 
of the latter, 476 ; the great care required in a review of his work, 476 ; 
its faulty arrangement, 477 ; the nervous system, 478 ; on the mobility 
of animals, 479 ; the largest mass of brain not necessarily the greatest 
intellect, 480 ; the structure of the nervous system, 481 ; the irrelevant 
character of many of Mr. Spencer’s remarks, 482 ; his definition of psy- 
chology, 483 ; the functions of the nervous system, 483 ; the power of 
continuous mental action in man and in some of the lower animals, 485 ; 
Mr. Spencer’s method of describing the functions of the nervous system, 
488 ; nervous stimulation and nervous discharge, 489 ; conditions of 
nervous action, 489 ; «stho-physiology, 489; on self-cognition, 491 ; 
Mr. Spencer’s failure to distinguish between thought and feeling, 492 ; 
scope of physiology, 494 ; what Mr. Spencer means by physiology, 495 ; 
the substance of mind, 497; no consciousness of difference without 
comparison, 498 ; of the emotions of which consciousness is built up, 
500, 


FaitH AND Free TxHovent, noticed, 214. 
Fatt (THE) OF THE Duc DE BroGLiz AND THE CRISIS IN FRANCE, 
132 -159 : The Assembly at Bordeaux in 1870, 133 ; deplorable state of 


France at that time, 133 ; M. Thiers called to power, 134 ; subserviencv 
of all parties to his will, 134; the Republican form of Government 
preserved, 135 ; M. Thiers’ leaning towards the Left, 136 ; consequent 
activity of the Revolutionary Party, 137 ; it establishes a propagandism 
of socialist doctrines, 137 ; M. Thiers’ interference with the debates of 
the Assembly, 138 ; he is obliged to resign, and is succeeded by Marshal 
MacMahon, 138; character and attitude of the Duc de Broglie, 
the new Premier, 139 ; Conservative action of the new Cabinet, 140 ; 
conduct of the Legitimist Party, 141; the violent language of 
the ultra-Legitimist Press, 142 ; the reconciliation between the Comte 
de Chambord and the Comte de Paris, 142; hopes among the Royalists 
to restore the Monarchy, 144 ; increasing public feeling on the question, 
115 ; state of Parties in the Assembly, 145; speech of M. de Falloux, 
146 ; result of the deputation to Frohsdorf, 147 ; the Comte de Cham- 
bord’s Letter, 148 ; its effect in France, 148 ; and upon the majority in 
the Assembly, 149; constitution of the Septennate, 150; discussions 
among the Conservatives, 151 ; policy of the Duc de Broglie, 151 ; he 
attempts to curb the municipal excesses in the country, 151 ; the Ultra- 
Legitimists, 152 ; the injury they have done to their own cause, 153 ; 
their policy at the present day a counterpart of that of 1821 and 1830, 
154 ; the overthrow of the Duc de Broglie’s Government, 155; the 
popularity of MacMahon, 156; the question of the Flag, 156; the 
Comte de Chambord’s appeal to the French nation, 157 ; regret at the 
Count’s decision respecting the Flag, 158 ; dangerous state of France, 158. 
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Favre (Jules), the Government of the National Defence from the 30th of 
June to the 30th of October, 1872, noticed, 247. 

Few Words (A) from Lady Mildred’s Housekeeper, noticed, 251. 

Flandre (Charles de), History of Mary Stuart, Queen of Scots, reviewed, 
336. 

Formby, (Henry), Sacrum Septenarium ; or, the Seven Gifts of the Holy 
Ghost, noticed, 535. 

Franco (Rev. F.), Devotion to the Sacred Heart of Jesus, noticed, 534. 

Frey (D. Heinrich), The Microscope and Microscopical Technology, noticed, 
246. 

Froude (J. A., M.A.), History of England, from the Fall of Wolsey to the 
Defeat of the Spanish Armada, reviewed, 336. 


GarsipE (C. B., M.A.), Blessed Margaret Mary Alacocque, noticed, 221. 

——— -, Helpers of the Holy Souls, noticed, 222. 

Glory and Sorrow, and Selim, the Pasha of Salonica, noticed, 258. 

Godard (M. lAbbé), Les Principes de ’89 et la Doctrine Catholique, 
reviewed, 259. 

Graduale de Tempore et de Sanctis, juxta Ritum Sacro-Sancta Romane 
Ecclesia, reviewed, 172. 

Greenwood (James), In Strange Company, being the experiences of a Roving 
Correspondent, reviewed, 29. 

Guéranger (Dom), Sainte Cécile et la Société Romaine des deux premiers 
Siécles, noticed, 312. 


Hersert (Lavy), Life of Mary Cherubina Clare of 8. Francis, noticed, 530. 

Holmes (O. Wendell), The Poet at the Breakfast Table, reviewed, 64. 

Hosack (J.), Mary Queen of Scots and her Accusers, noticed, 207 ; re- 
viewed, 336. 

Humphrey (Rev. F.), Mr. Fitzjames Stephen and Cardinal Bellarmine, 
noticed, 206. 


InFipetity (THE) oF THE Day.—Tue New Scueme or Catnoric HicHer 
Epvcation, 441-475 : Opening of the Catholic University College, 441 ; 
rapid advance of Atheism in Great Britain among all classes, 442 ; why 
the infidelity of the nineteenth century is more dangerous than that of 
the eighteenth, 443; belief in an Infinite being innate in man, 444 ; 
the phenomena of English unbelief, 444 ; Atheism cannot be effectively 
resisted except on Catholic principles, 445 ; the Bishop's Pastoral on 
the subject, 445; scientific knowledge not opposed to religious belief, 
446; F. Kleutgen on man’s knowledge of God, 447; inductive 
science a worthy study, 450; Atheistic arguments, except to a few, for- 
bidden by the Church, 452 ; and even to that few, if they are confirmed 
atheists, no argument would be conclusive, 453; English opinion in 
the present day adverse to Theism, 455 ; although the arguments in 
favour of Theism are powerful, unless they generate undoubting con- 
viction they will fail, 456 ; want of candour in atheists, 456 ; summary 
of our remarks on Theism, 457; probable reply of the atheist, 457 ; 
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the line of our argument, 458 ; the practical lesson enforced on Catholics 
by the Pastoral, 460 ; Protestants can give no effective help in the pre- 
sent conflict towards resistance, 461 ; rejection of certitude as to re- 
vealed truth leads to rejection of certitude as to natural religion, 462 ; 
the religious future of England depends upon the Catholics, 464 ; de- 
plorable inefficiency of what they have yet done, 465 ; some Catholic 
organization is absolutely necessary, 466; the new College will, by 
degrees, inevitably afford this organization, 468 ; the success which may 
be hoped for when the College is in full activity, 469 ; great complete- 
ness with which the Rector has set about his immediate work, 471; 
the College will supply a long-felt want, 472; weakness of current 
objections to the new College, 473 ; the existing outburst of Atheism 
should have been no surprise to Catholics, 474. 
































Joun WESLEY AND THE Rise or Mertuopism, 87-118 ; On the origin and 
causes of all great popular movements, 87 ; condition of society in the 
period during which Methodism arose, 88 ; to the hypocritical sternness 
of the Puritans had succeeded the profligacy of the Stuarts, 88 ; the low 
state to which society had fallen, judging from the pictures of Hogarth, 
89 ; degraded state of the English Church Establishment, 90 ; English 
Catholics at the time, 91 ; Wesley’s family and early life, 92 ; the reso- 
lute character of his mother, 93 ; supposed supernatural phenomena at 
Epworth, 94; Wesley’s early religious influences, 95; his educational 
studies, 96 ; his careful selection of acquaintances, 97 ; beginnings of 
Methodism, 97 ; origin of the term “ Methodist,” 98 ; Wesley’s scheme 
of self-examination, 99 ; critical remarks upon it, 100; his expedition 
to Georgia, 101 ; he fails to convert the Indians, 102; love affair with 
Miss Hopkey, 103 ; the match is broken off, and later on he marries a 
widow, 104; he visits the Moravians in Germany, 105 ; effect of that 
sect upon Wesley, 106; he resumes his leadership in London, 108 ; the 
improvement he wrought upon individuals, 109 ; his spiritual pride, 
111; difficulties with the Anglican bishops, 112; he takes to field 
preaching, 113; reasons for his split with the Moravians, 114; his 
quarrel with the Calvinists, 115 ; character of Methodism as a heresy, 
117 ; Bishop Lavington’s work on religious manifestations, 117 ; affinity 
in Wesley’s mind to Catholicism, 118. 


LavineTon (Bishop), The Enthusiasm of Methodists and Papists considered, 
reviewed, 87. 

Lives of SS. Veronica Guiliani and Blessed Battista Varani, noticed, 532. 

Lonpon Poor anp Lonpon Work, 29-53 : The time for writing the history 
of a country in a chivalric manner long past, 29 ; in its temporal aspect 
the present age possesses many advantages over the past, 30; on the 
relations between rich and poor, 30 ; the distress caused by the dissolu- 
tion of the monastic houses, 31 ; the abuse of the monastic system of 
relief, 32 ; increase in the number! of vicious poor, 32 ; character of Mr. 

Greenwood’s work, 33; the Golden-lane mission, 34; Mr. Orsman’s 
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yearly supper to the beggars and tramps, 35; a children’s dinner, 35 ; 
the barrow club, 36 ; evasion of the law at tramps’ lodging-houses, 37 ; 
noble conduct of Mr. Orsman, 37 ; a costers’ tea, 38; deplorable con- 
dition of the deserving poor, 40 ; melancholy prospects of their children, 
41; an episode of three street arabs, 41 ; the Unprofessional Vagabond 
in the East, 43 ; terrible condition of the poor in the cheap lodging- 
house, 44 ; sufferings of the poor from the capital and labour warfare, 
45 ; a hopeful spirit necessary for a missionary among the poor, 46; the 
good work of the Sisters of Charity, 47 ; wherever a Sister goes im- 
provement is manifest, 47; the conditions of true equality and brother- 
hood, 48 ; the amount of good the well-meaning rich might accomplish, 
49 ; true Christian almsgiving, 50 ; the Immaculate Conception Charity, 
51; amount of work yet to be done, 52; the North Hyde Asylum for 
Boys, 52 ; Canon Gilbert’s night refuge, 53. 


MEeE.ineE (James F.), Mary Queen of Scots and her latest English History, 
reviewed, 336. 

Miller (Sr. Joaquin), Songs of the Sierras, reviewed, 64. 

Montagu (Lord Robert), On some Popular Errors concerning Politics and 
Religion, noticed, 205. 

Morris (Rev. F.), The Letter-Books of Sir Amias Poulet, Keeper of Mary 
Queen of Scots, noticed, 209 ; reviewed, 336. 


Nevin (W114), The Jesuits and other Essays, noticed, 250. 
Note tothe First Article in (this Volume) our last number, 522. 


PARADISE OF Gop (THE), or, the Virtues of the Sacred Heart of Jesus, 
noticed, 534. 

Parsons (Mrs.), Twelve Tales for the Young, noticed, 250. 

Patterson (Right Rev. Mgr.), Exiled Popes, noticed, 525. 

PiteRIMAGE (THE) To Poyticny, 378-412 : Anxiety of the public to know 
the doings in “ High Life,” 378 ; pilgrimage coeval with our race, 379 ; 
Calvary, the scene of the first Christian pilgrimage, 380 ; the tombs of 
the early martyrs the next, 381 ; remarks upon this special Pilgrimage 
382 ; recorded miracles through the intercession of the saints, 383 ; 
origin of the Pilgrimage to Pontigny, 384; the tone of the Protestant 
press, 384 ; the beatification of 8. Edmund, 385 ; the costly offerings to 
his shrine, and the high veneration paid to him, 387 ; desecration of his 
tomb, 388 ; presentation of a relic to the College at Ware, 389 ; the 
Pall Mall Gazette and Saturday Review on the Pilgrimage, 391 ; the 
unfavourable light in which certain actions of the Holy See sometimes 
appears, 391 ; troubles of the Holy See in the thirteenth century, 392 ; 
Protestant evidence of the miracles at S. Edmund’s tomb, 393 ; Protes- 
tant ignorance respecting canonization, 394 ; the journey of the Pilgrims, 
395 ; their cordial reception at Dieppe, 395 ; procession of the Pilgrims 
to Pontigny, 396 ; its impressive character, 397 ; religious services at 
Pontigny, 398 ; sudden death of the Rev. F. Bertier, 398 ; celebration 
of Mass by the Archbishop of Westminster, 399 ; imposing scene at High 
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Mass, 400; the representative character of the Pilgrims, 401; their 
return, 402; review of the attitude of the English press, 403; dis- 
crepancy in the various reports, 403 ; deplorable misstatements of the 
special reporters, 404 ; their erroneous ideas concerning the Pilgrimage, 
405 ; droll mistakes of some of the correspondents, 406; even the 
Times report was not free from blunders, 408 ; the sensational character 
of the accounts, 409 ; ignorance of Catholic matters displayed as a rule 
by public writers, 410; Mr. Disraeli’s extravagances preferable to 
Mr. Gladstone’s utterances, 411. 

Prafn-Cuant, 172-204: Bullof Pope Pius V. on the Liturgy, 172 ; decree 
of the Holy See on uniformity in the liturgical chant, 173 ; account of 
the Editio Medicea, 174; circumstances which led to its being reprinted 
at Ratisbon, 175 ; the authority which the Ratisbon edition possesses, 
178 ; uniformity of chant desired by the Church, 179 ; approval by the 
Church of the Ratisbon edition, 181 ; the authoritative sanction the Church 
has always given to Plain-Chant, 182 ; Papal injunctions against figured 
music, 184 ; the Provincial Synod of Cologne on the use of Plain-Chant, 
186; other Synods and Councils have also enjoined the use of the 
Gregorian Chant, 189 ; testimonies to the worth and effects of Plain- 
Chant, 190; objections drawn from the actual state of Church music, 
especially in Italy, answered, 193 ; music in its moral aspect, tendency, 
and effect, 197; F. Newman on the advantage of the Gregorian Chant, 
202 ; we are afraid that until Plain-Chant is better sung, the prejudice 
against it will continue, 203. 

Proposed Offering to the Sacred Heart of Jesus, noticed, 257. 

Protestant Jerusalem, noticed, 524. 


QuaRTERLY Review, July, 1874. Art. “ Primitive Man,” noticed, 533. 


Repty (A) on Necessary Trutu, 54-63: Preliminary explanations, 54 ; 
necessists and phenomenists, 54; on necessary verities, 55; on geo- 
metrical axioms, 57 ; they are not known by experience, 57 ; but must 
be acquired by instruction, 58 ; geometrical axioms known as necessary, 
59 ; objections drawn from the use of maps, 62 ; arithmetical axioms, 63. 


Sarnt Caciiia AND Roman Society, 312-335 : Objects of Dom Guéranger's 
work, 312; sketch of the family of the Cornelii, 313 ; their early con- 
version to Christianity, 313 ; their connection with the Apostles Peter 
and Paul, 314; the number of martyrs they furnished, 316 ; proofs that 
many of the first converts to Christianity were of the highest families in 
Rome, 318 ; the history of the early Christian Church corresponds with 
the Pagan world around it, 320; the growing influence of Christianity 
and corresponding improvement in morals, 321 ; the dogmatic symbolism 
of the paintings in the Catacombs, 322; on the authenticity of the Acts 
of S. Cecilia, 233 ; the story of S. Cecilia, 325; her marriage with 
Valerian, 326 ; its supernatural accompaniments, 327 ; martyrdom of 
Valerian, 328 ; persecution of S. Cecilia, 329 ; her heroic conduct, 329 ; 
her martyrdom, 330 ; the Catacombs become the resort of pilgrims, 332 ; 
discovery of her body in 821, 333 ; political troubles in Rome in the 
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thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, and consequent desecration of the 
Catacombs, 333; reconstruction of Rome and discovery of the body of 
the saint in the fifteenth century, 334; widespread devotion to S. 


335. 

Southern Poems of the War, reviewed, 64. 

Southey (Mr. R.), The Life of Wesley, and the Rise and Progress of 
Methodism, reviewed, 87 

SoveREIGnTY (THE) in Mopern Srates.—TuHE Count DE CHAMBORD AND 
THE Popr’s Crvit Princepom, 259-312: Position of the Count de 
Chambord, 259; his refusal to accept the throne except as by right 
divine, 260 ; outline of our argument, 260 ; though we disparage the 
Count’s claims we write in no anarchical spirit, 261 ; declaration of 
Gregory XVI. on the duty a subject owes to his sovereign, 262; the 
sign of a good Catholic, 263 ; summary of the Catholic doctrine on th 
origin and rights of civil sovereignty, 265 ; some objections considered, 
267 ; can the vote of the majority in all cases bind the minority ? 268 ; 
Bossuet’s reply to Mr. Jurieu on the sovereignty of the people, 269 ; 
Lord Robert Montagu on the divine appointment of kings, 271 ; the 
case of constitutional monarchy considered, 273 ; the position of Louis 
XVIII. before his accession, 276 ; and after he had granted a charter to 
the French people, 277 ; difference between him and his successor Charles 
X., 278 ; revocation of the Charter of 1814 by the latter, 279 ; the French 
Revolution of 1830, 283 ; the Holy See on the behaviour of Bishops 
towards Louis Philippe, 283; on the right of obedience to a de facto and 
to a de jure government, 285 ; former utterances of the Holy See on 
this subject, 286 ; consideration of the Count de Chambord’s claims, 
286 ; criticism of the doctrine called by its upholders “ Legitimism,’ 
288 ; the king in their opinion must be an absolute monarch, 289 ; on 
the power of the Pope to depose a Catholic sovereign, 289 ; points upon 
which all hereditists agree, 290 ; hereditism has never found favour with 
theologians, 291 ; on the contrary, the Church has emphatically con- 
demned it, 292 ; under some circumstances hereditism is closely allied 
to anarchy, 293 ; absolute monarchy, in the opinion of some Catholic 
theologians, the most perfect form of government, 296 ; the Pope’s civil 
princedom a striking example, 296 ; objections which might be made to 
the legitimacy of the Pope’s temporal sovereignty, 298 ; unapproached 
excellence of the Pope’s civil government, 300 ; nothing tends to a 
nation’s true greatness so much as the prevalence of a real religious 
spirit, 302; temporal governments, as a rule, aim only at commercial 
greatness, 304; Mr. J. Stuart Mill on the inutility of mechanical in- 
ventions in lightening the toil of the millions, 305 ; still, industry and 
commerce are laudable pursuits ; why anarchists regard the Pope’s civil 
sovereignty with disfavour, 307 ; on “ national spirit,” 309 ; different 
peoples have different ideals, 309 ; “Legitimism ” the only bar which 
has stood in the way of the Count de Chambord, 310 ; obedience to the 
Church the strongest foe to anarchy, 311; the Pope’s civil princedom 
the bulwark of Catholic progress, 312. ; 
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St. Clair (George), Darwinism and Design ; or, Creation by Evolution, 
noticed, 232. 

Stories of the Saints, noticed, 535. 

Supernatural Religion : an Inquiry into the Reality of Divine Revelation 
noticed, 528, 

Synodal Letter of the Archbishops and Bishops ofthe Province of West- 
minster, assembled August 11, 1874, reviewed, 441. 


Tartor (Mr. Bararp), Lara, reviewed, 64. 
Uruiy (Mr. R. D.), John Wesley’s Place in Church History, reviewed, 87. 


Vatican Derinition (Tue) on InFALuistuity, 1-28: Declaration of the 
Dogma of Infallibility by the Vatican Council, 1 ; necessity of explaining 
our reasons for defending the Definition, 2; bearing of the Vatican 
Definition on the extent of Infallibility, 3; interior assent is due to 
various judgments not strictly infallible, 4; obedience required from 
Catholics for doctrinal decrees, 7; dangers from the former antagonism 
of Liberal Catholics to the decree, 9 ; according to the Vatican Defini- 
tion, the Pontifical Acts mentioned in the “Quanté Curd” must be 
accounted infallible, 12 ; the Archbishop of Westminster’s remarks on 
the denial of infallibility by Catholics, 12 ; objections considered, 13: 
the infullibility claimed by the Church is in matters purely secular, 14 ; 
what the Council means by “ new doctrine,” 17 ; when the Pope speaks 
“ex cathedra,” 20 ; various intimations given at the Council that ex 
cathedré acts are very numerous and frequent, 22 ; necessity of recog- 
nizing the prerogative of Papal Infallibility, 24 ; the doctrinal unity of 
the Church, 26 ; such differences of opinion as exist, on the extent of 
infallibility, in no way compromise the Church’s doctrinal unity, 27. 


Wepewoop (Miss Juxia), John Wesley and the Evangelical Practices of 
the Eighteenth Century, reviewed, 87. 
Wesley (Rev. John), The Works of the, reviewed, 87. 
Westminster (Archbishop of), The Centenary of S. Peter, reviewed, 1. 
The (Ecumenical Council, reviewed, 1. 
The Vatican Council and its Definitions, reviewed, 1. 
—— Ultramontanism and Christianity, noticed, 205. 
Whitman (Walt), Poems by, reviewed, 64. 
Whittier (Mr. J. G.), The Pennsylvania Pilgrimage and other Poems, re- 
viewed, 64. 
————— Poetical Works, reviewed, 64. 
Wilberforce (H. W.), The Church and the Empires : Historical Periods, 
noticed, 217. 
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